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THE ORIGINAL PREFACE. 



To thoM who attentively amaidex the subject of Natural 
HiBtory, as displayed in the animal cieation, it will appear, 
that though much has been done to explore the intricate 
paths of Nature, and follow her through all her Tarious 
bindings, much yet remains to be done before the great 
oeconomy is completely developed. Notwithstanding the 
laborious and not unsuccessful inquiries of ingenious atea 
in all ages, the sulfject is far from being exhausted. Systems - 
have been formed and exploded, and new ones have appear- 
ed in their stead ; bat, like skeleUme injudiciously put toge- 
ther, they give but an imperfect idea of that order and eym- 
metry to which they are intended to be subservient : they 
have, however, their use, but it is chiefly the skilful practi- 
tioner who is enabled to profit t^ them ; to the less informed 
they appear obscure and perjdexing, and too frequendy de- 
ter him from the great olgect of his porsuit 

To investi^te, with any tolerable d^ree of soccess, the 
more retired and distant parts of the animal isefmovaj, is a 
task of no small difficulty. An enquiry so desirable and so 
eminently useful would require the united efibrts of many to 
give it the desired success. Men of leisure, of all descrip- 
tions, residing in the coimtry, could sc&icely find a more 
delightful employment than in attempting to elucidate, from 
their own observations, the various branches of Natural 
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History, and in commqnlcaHng them to others. Something 
like a society in each comity, for the purpose of collecting 
a variety of these observations, as well as for general corres- 
pondence, would be extremdy nsefhl. Much might be ex- 
pected from a combination of this kind, extending through 
every part of the kingdom ; a general mode of communica- 
tion might be thereby estaUished, in order to ascertain the 
changes which are c<mtinuaUy taking place, particularly 
amcmg the feathered tribes ; the times of their spearing 
and disappearing would be carefully noted ; the differences 
of age, sex, food, &c. would claim a particular degree of at- 
tention, and would be the means of correcting the errors 
which have crept into the works of some of the most emi- 
nent omithologistB, from an over-anxious desire of increasing 
the number of species : but it is reserved, perhaps, for times 
of greater tranquillity, when mankind become more en- 
lightened, and see clearly the vast importance of a know- 
ledge of every department of Natural History ; or when 
the mind becomes less engaged in the vicious, unprofitable* 
or frivolous pursuits of the world, and in lieu of such, 
leisure shall be found fully to devote its attention to those 
objects which enlarge its powers, give dignity to its exer- 
tions, and carry into the fullest effect, plans for investiga- 
tions of this sort, — that mistakes will be rectified respecting 
birds, and their beauties and uses i^predated, and that 
they will attract their due share of attention. 

As a naturalist no author has been more successful than 
the celebrated Count de Buffon : despising the restraints 
which methodical arrangements generally impose, he ranges 
at large through the various walks of Nature, and describes 
her with a brilliancy of colouring which only the most livdy 
imagination could suggest It must, however, be allowed, 
that in many instances this ingenious philosopher has over- 
stepped the bounds of Nature, and, in giving the reins to his 
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PREFACE. IX 

own luxuriant fancy> has been too frequently hurried into 
the wild paths of conjecture and romance. The late Mr 
White> of Selbome, has added much to the general stock 
of knowledge on this delightful subject^ by attentively and 
faithfully ^recording whatever fell under his own observation^ 
and by, liberal communications to others. 

As far as we could, consistently with the plan laid down 
in the following work, we have consulted, and we trust with 
some advantage, the works of Willoughby, Ray, and other 
naturalists. In the arrangement of the various classes, as 
well as in the descriptive part, we have taken as guides, our 
intelligent and indefatigable countrymen. Pennant and La- 
tham,* to whose elegant and useful labours the world is 
indebted for a fund of the most rational entertainment, and 
who will be remembered by every lover of Nature as long as 
her works have power to charm. The communications with 
which we have been favoured by those gentlemen who were 
so good as to notice our growing work, have been generally 
acknowledged, each in its proper place ; it remains only that 
we be permitted to insert this testimony of our grateful sense 
of them. 

In a few instances we have ventured to depart from the 
usual method of classification : by placing the hard billed 
birds, or those which live chiefly on seeds, next to those of 
the Pie kind, there seems to be a more regular gradation 
downwards, since only a few anomalous birds, such as the 
Cuckoo, Hoopoe, Nuthatch, &c. intervene. The sofl-biUed 
birds, or those which subsist chiefly on worms, insects, and 
such like, are by this mode placed altogether, beginning 
with those of the Lark kind. To this we must observe, that, 
by dividing the various families of birds into two grand di- 

* The works of Col. Montagu have also been consulted in pFeparing 
the later editioDs for the press. 

b2 
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▼iskms, Tiz. Land and Water, a number of tribes have there- 
by been incladed among the latter, which can no otherwise 
be denominated Water Birds than as they occasionally seek 
their food in moist places,*by small streamlets, or on the sea- 
shore ; snch as the Curlew, Woodcock, Snipe, Sandpiper, 
and many others. These, with such as do not commit them- 
selves wholly to the waters, are thrown into a separate divi- 
sion, under the denomination of Waders. To this class we 
have ventured to remove the Kingfisher, and the Water 
Ouzel ; the former lives entirdy on fish, is c<mstandy found 
on the margins of still waters, and may with greater proprie- 
ty be denominated a Water Bird than many which come un- 
der that description ; the latter seems to have no connection 
with those birds among which it is usually classed ; it is ge- 
nerally found among rapid running streams, in which it 
chiefly delights, and from which it derives its support 

It may be proper to observe, that while one of the editors 
of this work was engaged in preparing the cuts, which are 
faithfully drawn from Nature, and engraved upon wood, the 
compiladcm of the descriptions of the first Edition (of ike 
Land Birds) was undertaken by the other, subject, however, 
to the corrections of his friend, whose habits had led him to 
a more intimate acquaintance with this branch of Natural 
History : the compiler, therefore, is answerable for the de- 
fects which may be found in this part of the undertakmg, 
concerning which he has little to say, but that it was the 
production of those hours which could be spared from a la- 
borious employment, and on that account he hopes the se- 
verity of criticism wiH be spared, and that it will be received 
with that indulgence which has been already experienced on 
ft former occasion. 

NewcatUe upon Tj/ncy S^piember^ I'JdJ, 






INTRODUCTION 
HISTORY OF BRITISH LAND BIRDS. 



In no part of the aiumBl cieadon &re the wigdom, the good- 
ness, and the bounty of Providence displayed in a more live- 
ly manner than in the strnctore, formation, and various en- 
dowmoits of the feathered tribes. The symmetry and ele- 
gance discoverable in their outward appearance, although 
highly pleasing to the sight, are yet of much greater im- 
portance vben considered with respect to their peculiar ha- 
bits and modes of living, to which they are eminently sub- 
serrient 
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Instead of the laige head and formidable jaws^ the deep 
capacious chest, the brawny shoulders, and sinewy legs of 
the quadrupeds, we observe the pointed beak, the long and 
pliant neck, the gently swelling shoulder, the expansive 
wings, the tapering tail, the light and bony feet ; which are 
all wisely calculated to assist and accelerate their motion 
through the yielding air. Every part of their frame is form- 
ed for lightness and buoyancy ; their bodies are covered with 
a soft and delicate plumage, so disposed as to protect them 
from the intense cold of the atmosphere through which they 
pass ; their wings are made of the lightest materials, and 
yet the force with which they strike the air is so great as io 
impel their bodies forward with astonishing rapidity, whilst 
the tail serves the purpose of a rudder to direct them to the 
different objects of their pursuit The internal structure of 
birds is no less wisely adapted to the same purposes; all the 
bones are light jind thin, and all the muscles, except those 
which are appropriated to the purpose of moving the wings, 
are extremely delicate and light ; the lungs are placed close 
to the back-bone and ribs ; the air entering into them by a 
communication from the windpipe, passes through, and is 
conveyed into a number of membraneous cells which lie up- 
on the sides of the pericardium, and communicate with those 
of the sternum. In some birds these cells are continued 
down the wings, and extended even to the pinions, thigh- 
bones, and other parts of the body, which can be filled and 
distended with air at the pleasure of the animal. 

The extreme singularity of this almost universal difiusion 
of air through the bodies of birds, has excited a strong de- 
sire to discover the intention of Nature in producing a con- 
formation so extraordinary. The ingenious Mr Hunter 
imagined that it might be intended to assist the animal in 
the act of flying, by increasing its bulk and strength, with- 
out adding to its weight This opinion was corroborated by 
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considering^ that the feathers of birds^ and particularly those 
of tiie wings, contain a great quantity of air. In opposition 
to this, he informs us that the Ostrich, which does not fly, 
is nevertheless provided with air-cells dispersed through its 
body; that the Woodcock, and some other flying birds, are 
not so liberally supplied with these cells ; yet, he elsewhere 
observes, that it may be laid down as a general rule, that in 
birds who are enabled to take the highest and longest flights, 
as the Eagle, this extension or difiusion of air is carried fur- 
ther than in others ; and, with regard to the Ostrich, though 
it is deprived of the power of flying, it runs with amazing 
rapidity, and consequently requires similar resources of air. 
It seems therefore to be proved, evidently, that this general 
difiusion of air through the bodies of birds is of infinite use 
to them, not only in their long and laborious flights, but like- 
wise in preventing their respiration from being stopped or 
interrupted by the rapidity of their motion through a resist- 
ing medium. Were it possible for man to move with the 
swiftness of a Swallow, the actual resistance of the w, as 
he is not provided with internal reservoirs similar to those of 
birds, would soon suffocate him."*^ 

Birds may be distinguished, like quadrupeds, into two 
kinds or classes — granivorous and carnivorous ; like quadru- 
peds too, there are some that hold a middle nature, and par- 
take of both. Granivorous birds are furnished with larger 
intestines, and proportionally longer, than those of the car- 
nivorous kind. Their food, which consists of grain of vari- 
ous sorts, is conveyed whole and entire into the first stomach 
or craw, where it undergoes a partial dilution by a liquor 

* May not this muTersal diffusion of air tbrough the bodies of birdsy 
aoeount for the superior heat of this class of animals? The separation 
of oxygen from respirable air, and its mixture with the blood by means 
of the lungs, is supposed, by the ingenious Dr Crawfbrd, to be the effi» 
dent cause of animal heat. 
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secreted from the glands and spread over its surface ; it is 
then received into another species of stomach, where it is 
further diluted ; after which it is transmitted into the giz- 
zard, or true stomach, consisting of two very strong mus- 
cles, covered externally with a tendhious substance, dnd 
lined with a thick membrane of jNTodigious power and 
strength : in this place the food is completely triturated^ and 
rendered fit for the operation of the gastric juices. The ez- 
traordincury powers of the gizzard in comminuting the food> 
so as to prepare it for digestion, would exceed all credibili- 
ty, were they not su]^rted by incontrovertible facts found- 
ed upon experiments. In order to ascertain the strength of 
these stomachs, the ingenious Spalanzani made the follow- 
ing ourious and very interesting experiments :— .Tin tubes, 
full of grain, were forced into the stomachs of Turkies, and 
after remaining twenty hours, ^ere found to be broken, 
compressed, and distorted in the most irr^^ar manner.''^ 
In proceeding further the same author relates, that the sto- 
mach of a Cock, in the space of twenty-four hours, broke 
off the angles of a piece of rough jagged glass, and upon ex- 
amining the gizzard no wound or laceration appeared. 
Twelve strong needles were firmly fixed in a ball of lead, 
the points of which projected about a quarter of an inch 
from the surface ; thus armed, it was covered with a case of 
paper, and forced down the throat of a Turkey ; the bird 
retained it a day and a half, without shewing the least symp- 
tom of uneasiness ; the points of all the needles were broken 
off close to the surface of the ball, except two or three, of 
which the stumps projected a litde. The same author re- 
lates another experiment, seemingly still more cruel: he 
fixed twelve small lancets, very sharp, in a similar ball of 
lead, which was given in the same manner to a Turkey-cock, 

* Spalaii2ani*8 Dissertations, toI. 1, page 12. 
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and left eight hours in the stomach ; at the expiration of 
which the organ • was opened^ but nothing appeared except 
the naked ball, the twelve lancets having been broken to 
pieces, the stomach remaining perfectly sound and entire. 
From tbese curious and well-attested facts, we may conclude, 
that the stones so often found in the stomachs of many of 
the feathered tribes, are highly useful in comminuting grain 
and other hard substances which constitute their food. 
** The stones,*' says the celebrated Mr Hunter, " assist in 
grinding down the grain, and, by separating its parts, allow 
the gastric juices to come more readily into contact with 
it'' Thus far the conclusion coincides with the experi- 
ments which have just been related. We may observe still 
further, that stones thus taken into the stomachs of birds, 
are seldom known to pass with the fseces, but being ground 
down and separated by the powerful action of the gizzard, 
are mixed with the food, and, no doubt, contribute essential- 
ly to the health of the animal. 

Granivorous birds partake much of the nature and dispo- 
sition of herbivorous quadrupeds. In both, the number of 
their stomachs, the length and capacity of their intestines, 
and the quality of their food, are very similar ; they are like- 
wise both distinguished by the gentleness of their tempers 
and manners. Contented with the seeds of plants, with 
fruits, insects, and worms, their chief attention is directed 
to procuring food, hatching and rearing their offspring, and 
avoiding the snares of men, and the attacks of birds of prey, 
and other rapacious animals. They are a mild and gentle 
race, and are in general so tractable as easily to be domesti- 
cated. Man, attentive and watchful to every thing condu- 
cive to his interest, has not failed to avail himself of these 
dispositions, and has judiciously selected from the numbers 
which every way surround him, those which are most pro- 
life, and consequently most profitable : of these the IIcu, 

VOL. I. c 
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the Goose, the Turkey, and the Duck are the most consider- 
able, and fonn an inexhaustible store of ri^eh, wholesome, 
and nutritious food. 

Carnivorous birds are distinguished by those endowments 
and powers with which they are furnished by Nature for the 
purpose of procuring their food : they are provided with 
wings of great length, the muscles which move them being 
proportionally large Knd strong, whereby they are enabled 
to keep long upon the wing in search of their prey ; they are 
armed with strong hooked bills, and sharp and formidable 
claws ; they have also large heads, short necks, strong and 
brawny thighs, and a sight so acute and piercing, as to ena- 
ble them to view their prey from the greatest heights in the 
air, upon which they dart with inconceivable swiftness and^ 
undeviating aim ; their stomachs are smaller than those of 
the granivorous kinds, and their intestines are much shorter. 
The analogy between the structure of rapacious birds and 
carnivorous quadrupeds is obvious ; both of them are pro- 
vided with weapons which indicate destruction and rapine ; 
their manners are fierce and unsocial ; and they seldom live 
together in flocks, like the inoffensive granivorous tribes. 
When not on the wing, rapacious birds retire to the tops of 
sequestered rocks, or to the depths of extensive forests, 
where they conceal themselves in sullen and gloomy soli- 
tude. Those which feed on carrion are endowed with a 
sense of smelling so exquisite, as to enable them to scent 
putrid carcases at astonishing distances. 

Without the means of conveying themselves with great 
swifbiess from one place to another, birds could not easily 
subsist : the food which Nature has so bountifully provided 
for them is so irregularly distributed, that they are obliged 
to take long joumies to distant parts in order to gain the ne- 
cessary supplies : at one time it is giv^n in great abundance ; 
at another it is administered with a very sparing hand ; and 
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this is one cause of those migrations $o peculiar to the fea- 
thered tribes. Besides the want of food« there are two 
other causes of migration, viz. the wandof a proper tempera- 
ture of air> and a convenient situation for the great work 
of breeding and rearing their young. Such birds as migrate 
to great distances are alone denominated birds of passage; 
but most birds are> in some measure, birds of passage, al- 
though they do not migrate to places remote from their for- 
mer habitations. At particular times of the year most birds 
remove from one country to another, or from the more in- 
land districts towards the shores : the times of these migra- 
tions or flittings are observed with most astonishing order 
and punctuality i but the secrecy of their departure, and 
the suddenness of their re-appearance, have involved the 
subject of migration in general in great difficulty. Much of 
this difficulty arises from our not being able to account for 
their means of subsistence during the long flights of many of 
those birds which are obliged to cross immense tracts of wa- 
ter before they arrive at the places of their destination : ac- 
customed to measure distance by the speed of those animals 
with which we are well acquainted, we are apt to overlook 
the superior velocity with which birds are carried forward in 
the air, and the ease with which they continue their exer- 
tionsy for a much longer time than can be done by the 
strongest quadruped. 

Our swiflest horses are supposed to go at the rate of a 
mile in somewhat less than two minutes ; and we have one 
instance on record of a horse being tried, which went at the 
rate of nearly a mile in one minute, but that was only for 
the small space of a second of time."*^ In this and similar in- 
stances we find, that an uncommon degree of exertion is at- 
tended with its usual consequences, debility^ and a total 

* See History of Quadrupeds. 
c2 
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weoit of power to continue that exertion ; but thie case is 
very different with birds ; their motions are not impeded by 
£(imilar causes ; they glide through the air with a quickness 
superior to that of the swiftest quadruped, and they can con- 
tinue on the wing with equal speed for a considerable length 
of time. Now, if we can suppose a bird to go at the rate of 
only half a mile in a minute, for the space of twenty-four 
hours, it will have gone over, in that time, an extent of 
more than seven hundred miles, which is sufficient to ac- 
cotrnt for almost die longest migration ; but if aided by a fa- 
vourable current of air, there is reason to suppose that the 
same journey may be performed in a much shorter space of 
time. To these observations we may add, that the sight of 
l)irds is peculiarly quick and piercing ; and from the advan- 
tage they possess in being raised to considerable heights in 
the air, they are enabled, with a sagacity peculiar to in- 
stinctive knowledge, to discover the route they are to take, 
from the appearance of the atmosphere, the clouds, the di- 
rection of the winds, and other causes ; so that, without 
having recourse to improbable modes, it is easy to conceive, 
from the velocity of their speed alone, that most birds may 
transport themselves to countries lying at groat distances, 
and across vast tracts of ocean. 

The following observations from Catesby are very applica- 
ble, and shall conclude our remarks on this head : — " The 
manner of their joumeyings may vary according as the 
structure of their bodies enables them to support themselves 
in the air. Birds with short wings, such as the Redstart, 
Blackcap, &c. may pass by gradual and slower movements; 
and there seems no necessity for a precipitate passage, as 
every day affords an increase of warmth, and a continuance 
of food. It is probable these itmerants may perform their 
journey in the night time, in order to avoid ravenous birds, 
&nd other dangers which day-light may expose them to. The 
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flight of the smaller birds of passage across the seas has, by 
many, been considered as wonderful, and especially with 
regard to those with short wings, among which Quails seem, 
by their structure, little adapted for long flights ; nor are 
they ever seen to continue on the wing for any length of 
time, and yet their ability for such flights cannot be doubted. 
The coming of these birds is certain and regular, from every 
year's experience, but the cause and manner of their depar- 
ture have not always been so happily accounted for ; in short, 
all we know of the matter ends in this observation, — that 
Providence has created a great variety of birds and other 
animals with constitutions and inclinations adapted to their 
several wants and necessities, as well as to the different de- 
grees of heat and cold in the several climates of the world, 
whereby no country is destitute of inhabitants, and has given 
them appetites for the productions of those countries whose 
temperature is suited to their nature, as well as knowledge 
and ability to seek and find them ouf 

The migration of the Swallow tribe has been noticed by 
almost every writer on the natural history of birds, and va- 
rious opinions have been formed respecting their disappear- 
ance, and the state in which they exist during that interval. 
Some naturalists suppose that they do not leave this island at 
the end of autumn, but that they lie in a torpid state, till the 
beginning of summer, in the banks of rivers, in the hollows 
of decayed trees, in holes and crevices of old buildings, in 
sand banks and the like. That those which have been left 
behind, as well as other birds of passage, as soon as the 
cold weather sets in, fall into a torpid state, and remain so 
till the return of warmth brings them out of it, are facts 
which are now not doubted. But as to their passing the 
winter immersed in water, and being found there in " clus- 
ters, mouth to mouth, wing to wing, foot to foot,'' and of 
their creeping down reeds to their subaqueous retreats, as 
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belieyed by Klein, as well as the similar description trans* 
lated from Kalm's travels in North America, though these 
tnarvellaui narratives have been credited by some ornitho- 
logists, yet nothing can exceed the absurdity of both ac- 
counts.* 

• Extract of a letter from the Rcf. Wm Floyer Comidi, of TotDess, 
DeTOD, dated April 10>1S26 :— <* Beings much interested in these delightfol 
little risitorsi (the Summer mif^tory birds) and at the same time very 
desirous to try whether I could keep them in health during the winter, 
I will inform you of the result of my experiments. 

^ I began with Nightingales, which I procured from London, and have 
kept them in perfect health, and stout in song, for several years ; those 
that I have had have been old birds, taken in the spring soon after their 
arrival in England ^ they seldom recommenced their song till towards 
the end of the year, when they sang as finely as those in their native 
woods. Having succeeded so well with ^ the leaders of the vernal 
chorus,** my next attempt was with the Black-caps, but these have been 
nestlings. I have had two for the last three years, in perfect health and 
fbll song } another, which I reared last year, is at this moment roaring 
away most powerfully . I have kept also the larger as well as the smaller 
White-throats; three of the latter description, reared from the nest, 
have been with me for more than three years \ one of them while I am 
now writing is warbling his little song very sweetly ; two of them are 
cocks and the other a hen, and they live very happily together, and are 
perfectly tame j they are so gentle and familiar, that they will take any 
Uttie delicacy from our fingers or our lips, and are particularly fond of 
sugar and fruit, both of which I have seldom omitted giving to them, as 
well as to the Black-caps, every day \ and at this season of the year they 
regularly seem to expect their bit of apple. The song of the larger White- 
throat is much louder and more agreeable, but I have none of them at 
present. In consequence of seeing in your history of the Swallow, the 
successful result of a gentleman in London to preserve them during the 
winter, I resolved to make the attempt of rearing some nestlings, which 
I did last year. On the 12th of July , a nest was brought to me by my de • 
sire, containing three young ones pretty well fledged ; one of them, which 
I think was a hen, a few weeks after I had it, forced its way through the 
wires of the cage, and flew away perfectly strong, and joined others of its 
species which were flying near the house : the others, which are cock 
birdS} have remained quite healthy during the winter, and cheered us 
particularly with their simple song on Christmas-day. They moulted 
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The cdebrated Mr John Hunter infonnB us, *^ that he had 
dissected many Swallows, but found nothing in them differ^ 
ent from other birds as to the organs of respiration/' and 
therefore concludes that it is highly absurd to suppose, that 
terrestrial animals can remain any long time under water 
without being drowned. 

We have observed a single Swallow so late as the latter 
end of October ; others assert that they have often been seen 
till near Christmas. Mr White, in his Natural History of 
Selbome, mentions having seen a House Martin flying 
about in November, long after the general migration had 
taken place. Many more instances jnight be given of such 
late appearances. 

To the many on record we shall add the following, which 
we received from a very intelligent master of a vessel, who, 
whilst he was sailing early in the spring between the islands 
of Minorca and Majorca, saw great numbers of Swallows 
flying northward, many of which, from fatigue, alighted on 
die rigging of the ship in the evening, but disappeared be- 
fore morning. After all our inquiries into this branch of 
natural ceconomy, much yet remains to be known, and we 
may conclude in the words of the pleasing and accurate Mr 
White, " that whilst we observe with delight, with how 
much ardour and punctuality these litde birds obey the 

towards the latttr end of the year, but durin^^ the whole of this weaken- 
ing period they did not cease to sing, not only during^ the day, but in the 
rrening l in the cold weather the cage was well wrapped up and covered 
over with green baize : as the weather is now become milder, their cover- 
ing is partially withdrawn : they have always been kept in a warm room, 
and occasionally been phiced near a window ; but when it was at all cold, 
they retired to (heir perch, which is covered with baize, as far as possible 
from it. Their (bod is the same which I give to the other summer birds*- 
beef, mutton, veal, or lamb, not over dressed, chopped very small, and 
mixed with hard eggs, yellow as well as white, and a little chopped 
hempseed, on which they have thriven very well.'^ 
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stro% impulse towards migration or hidings imprinted on 
their minds by their great Creator^ it is with no small de- 
gree of mortification we reflect^ that afler all our pains and 
inquiries, we are not yet quite certain to what regions they 
do migrate, and are stiU farther embarrassed to find that 
some actually do not migrate at all." 

<* Amative birds ! say where yoar hid retreat> 
<< When the frost rages, and the tempests beat; 
« Whence your return, by such nice instinct led, 
** When Spring', sweet season, lifts her bloomy bead ! 
** Such baffled searches mock man^s prying pride, 
« The God of Nature is your secret guide !' 



i»» 



Most birds, at certain seasons, live together in pairs ; the 
union is formed in the spring, and generally continues whilst 
the united efforts of both are necessary in forming their 
temporary habitations, and in rearing and maintaining their 
offspring. Eagles and other birds of prey continue their at- 
tachment for a much longer time, and sometimes for life. 
The nests of birds are constructed with such exquisite art, as 
to exceed the utmost exertion of human ingenuity to imitate 
them. Their mode of building, the materials they make use 
of, as well as the situations they select, are as various as the 
different kinds of birds, and are all admirably adapted to their 
several wants and necessities. Birds of the same species, 
whatever region of the globe they inhabit, collect the same 
materials, arrange them in the same manner, and make 
choice of similar situations for fixing the places of their tem- 
porary abodes. To describe minutely the different kinds of 
nests, the various substances of ^hich they are composed, 
and the judicious choice of situations, would swell this part 
of our work much beyond its due bounds. Every part of the 
world furnishes materials for the aerial architects : leaves and 
small twigs, roots and dried grass, mixed with clay, serve for 
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the external ; whilst moss, wool, fine hair, and the softest 
animal and yegetable downs, fonn the wann internal part 
of these commodious dwellings. The following beautifnl 
lines from Thomson are highly descriptive of the busy scene 
which takes place during the time of nidification : — 

** SometothehoNyhcdgC) 

<< NcttUns, rqmir, and to the thicket tome ; 

** Some to the mde protection of the thorn 

M Commit their feehle ofiprin; : the deft tree 

<* Oflferi its kind concealment to a few, 

** Their Ibod its insects, and its mow their netts : 

** Others apart, fttf in the grany dale 

^ Or roug^hcning waste their humhle texture weave ? 

« But most in woodland soUtudea delight, 

<< In nnftequented glooms or shaggy hanks, . 

« Steep, and divided by a bahbUng brook, 

** Whose murmurs soothe them all the live-long day, 

<« When by kind duty fix*d. Among the roots 

** Of haxel, pendent o*er the plaintive stream, 

** They frame the flist foondatioii of their domes, 

** Dry sprigs oftrecs, in artful fiibric laid, 

** And bound with clay together. Now *tis nought 

** But restless hurry through the busy air, 

« Beat by unnumberM wings. The Swallow sweeps 

<< The slimy pool to build the hanging house 

<< Intent : and often from the careless back 

** Of herds and flocks, a thousand tugging bills 

** Pluck hair and wool > and oft, when unobserved, 

** Steal from the bam a straw ; till soft and warm, 

*< Clean and complete, their habitation grows.** 

After the business of incubation is over, and the young are 
sufficiently able to provide for themselves, the nests are al- 
ways abandoned by the parents, excepting by those of the 
Eagle kind. 

The various gifts and endowments which the great Author 
of Nature has so liberally bestowed upon his creatures, de- 
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maud, in a peculiar maimer, the attention of the curions 
Naturolist ;* anioDg the featbeied tribes m particular, then 

* The foUooinc remarbit kpidieable (o thi* lalyect, wt Uken from a 
letter wriltcD by J. E BowmtiijEiq. od the Aiutoiny of the Woodpecker. 
*■ Though the tip of the tongue in thiageiiiui ia veil koomi to be honjr 
and barbed, asother pecnHariti of ttmctare conitecled with H, aod with- 
out which it could not pecfiinn il« office, doe* not appear to hare been 
DOticcil by Naturaliiti. Inthe back part of the palate iioueriedalongi- 
tOitiiuJ groore, nhich tapeia to a point outwardi, and ia fringed with atiff 
bain pdntiagtoward* the throat. Without this provinon, it would be dif- 
ficult to conceive how the bird eooldio easily and tpeedily detach itatbod 
from the barbt of the tongue, a* it it Inown to do, particularly aa the grooTe 
in the palate ia placed much too backward, for the tip of the former, in Ila 
natnn] podtion, ever to reach it ; and even if it could draw it in m fur, 
tbe peculiar direction of the bain, would prerent their action. We 
■DOat tlierefoie infer (though the nwtion ia perfonned with mch celerity 
that we can nercT expect to obterre it) that the ttmgne i* taken into the 
mouth in a reflected poaition, like that of tbe Frog, and that the tip of it 
ia drawn through the groore, the riiarp bain of which acrape off the in- 
Mcta from tbe barba, while the deglutition ia aaaiated by the tubercle! an 
theiurfoceoftbe tongue during the Gnt part otthe operation irf drawing 
H into the moolh. The glottia ii very larj^e. and ia tingnlarly placed on 
the aur&ce of the loogue, which ia perforated by tbe tischea ; and thi* 
donbtleaaia thecdnaeoftheaingularlj hanb and inhamraiiioaa note by 
which thia intcrcating bird ia diatinguiahed. I have detailed (beae parti- 
cnlan, perbapa nther tedioualy, in tbe hope of drawing the attention of 
theyoungNaturaliattoilndy any peculiarity he may obterre in (he or- 
ganiutioD of tbe animal kingdom. He may act out with the firm at- 
■urance, that nothing ta made in rain, and that tbe appwently moatio- 
lignificiat organ haaiome important ninctton to perform, tbongh we 
cannot alwaya diicorer it; but he muat cooatantly keep in riew, that 
a cautioui and scientific application of the iofereocei, that wUI inggvat 
Ihemaelvea ta him, i* the only baaia on which a correct and rational itndy 
oftbephiloiophy of Zoology can be bnilt; andlbiaita Beld ao exten- 
aive, and hitbetto to little trod, that every careful obaerver may calcu- 
late upon adding aonetbing to promote it. To be merely acquainted 
with an artificial lyatem, howerer perfectly, with the oamea of genera or 
apeciea, thongh it beaboolutely nccet*ary,ou^tnattoaB(iafyhhD who 
profeaaeatheatudy of Nature. The legitimate aim ia to lead the mind (o 
the Great Author, who baa ao wooderfnlly ntited every creature to ila 
sphere, aod foruiibed it with capadtiei fbreiuoyiDg hapjoneaa. Wit- 
netting thia, every where profoaely diaplayed,we muat be filled at every 
itep, with a more inblime, ntioiMl, and deli^^tful adoration of a Being 
BO boundleatly powerful." 
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h much room, in this fespect^ for minute and attentive in- 
fsestigation. In pursuing our inquiries into that system of 
iBccfDomj, by which every part of Nature is upheld and pre- 
served, we are struck with wonder in observing the havock 
and destruction which every where prevail throughout the 
various orders of beings inhabiting the earth. Our humanity 
18 interested in that law of Nature which devotes to destruc- 
tioB myriads of creatures to support and continue the ex- 
istence q{ others ; but although it is not allowed us to unravel 
the mysterious workings of Nature through all her parts, or 
unfi^d her deep designs, we are, nevertheless, strongly led 
to the consideration of the means by which individuals, as 
well as species, are preserved. The weak are frequently en- 
abled to dude the pursuits of the strong by flight or strata- 
gem ; some are screened from the pursuits of their enemies 
by an arrangement of colours happily assimilated to the 
places which they most frequent, and where they find either 
food or repose : thus the Wryneck is scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the bark of the tree on which it feeds ; or the 
Snipe from the soft and mossy ground by the springs of 
water which it frequents : the Great Plover finds its chid* 
security in stony places, to which its colours are so nicely 
adapted, that the most exact observer may be very easily 
deceived. The attentive ornithologist will not fail to disco- 
ver numerous instances of this kind, such as the Partridge, 
Plover, Quail, &c. 

Some are indebted to the brilliancy of their colours as the 
means of alluring their prey ; of this the Kingfisher is a re- 
markable instance, and deserves to be particularly noticed 
This beautiful bird has been observed, in some sequestered 
place near the edge of a rivulet, exposing the vivid colours of 
its breast to the ftdl rays of the sun, and fluttering with ex- 
panded wings over the smooth surface of the water ; the fish, 
attracted by the brightness and splendour of the appearance 
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are detained whikt the wily'bird darts down upon them, with 
unerring aim. We do not say that the mode of taking fish 
by torch light has been derived from this practised by the 
Kingfisher, but every one must be struck by the similarity 
of the means. Others, again, derive the same advantage 
from the simplicity of their exterior appearance ; of this the 
Heron will serve for an example. He may fipequently be 
fieen standing motionless by the edge of a piece of water, 
waiting patiently the approach of his prey, which he never 
fails to seize as soon as it comes within reach of his long 
neck ; he then re-assumes his former position, and conti- 
nues to wait with the same patient attention as before. 

Most of the smaller birds are supported, especially when 
young, by a profhsion of caterpillars, small worms, and in- 
sects ; on these they feed, and tiius they contribute to pre- 
serve the vegetable world from destruction. This is contra- 
ry to the commonly received opinion, that birds, particularly 
Sparrows, do much mischief in destroying the labours of the 
gardener and the husbandman. It has been observed, ** that 
a single pair of Sparrows, during the time they are feeding 
their young, will destroy about four thousand caterpillars 
weekly ; they likewise feed their young with butterflies and 
other winged insects, each of which, if not destroyed in this 
manner, would be productive of many thousands of cater- 
pillars.'' Swallows are almost continually upon the wing, 
and in their curious >vinding flights destroy immense quan- 
tities of flies and other insects, which are continually floating 
in the air, and which, if not destroyed by these birds, would 
render it unfit for the purposes of life and health. 

That active litde bird the Tomtit, which is generally sup- 
posed hostile to the young and tender buds that appear in 
the spring, when attentivdy observed, may be seen running 
up and down among the branches, and picking up the eggs* 

* On these they almost solely lire in whiter. 
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<yr inseda* maggots, &c. or the small worms that are con- 
cealed in the blossoms, and which would eflfectuaUy destroy 
the firoit As the season advances, various other smaU 
birds, such as the Red-breast^ Wi:^, Hedge-Warbla*, 
WUte-throat, Redstart, &c are all engaged in the same 
useful work, and may be observed examining every leaf, and 
feeding upon the insects which they find beneath them. 
These areafew instances of that superintending providential 
care, which is continually exerted in preserving the various 
ranks and orders of beings in the scale of animated Nature; 
and although it is permitted that myriads of individuals 
should every moment be destroyed, not a single species is 
lost, but every link of the great chain remains unbroken. 

Great Britain produces a m<»e abundant variety . of birds 
than most northern countries, owing to the various condition 
of our lands, from the highest state of cultivation to that of 
the wUdest, most mountainous, and woody. The great 
quantities of berries and other kinds of fruit produced in our 
hedges, heaths, and plantations, bring small birds in great 
numbers, and birds of prey in consequence : our shores, and 
the numerous little islands adjacent to them, afford shelter 
and protection to an infinite variety of almost all kinds of 
water fowl. To enumerate the various kinds of birds that 
visit this island annually will not, we presume, be unaccept* 
aUe to our readers, nor improper in this part of our work. 
The fdlowing are selected chiefly firom Mr White's Natural 
HisUnry of Sdbome, and are arranged nearly in the order of 
their appearing :— — 

1 Wryneck, ..# Middle of March 

2 Smallest Willow Wren, Latter end of ditto 

3 House Swallow, Middle of April 

4 Martin, • Ditto 

6 Sand Martm, ••••« Ditto 
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6 Blackcap, Middle of April 

7 Nightingale, • Beginning of April 

8 Cuckoo, Middle of ditto 

9 Middle WiUow Wren, Ditto 

10 Whitethroat, Ditto 

11 Redstart, Ditto 

12 Great Ployer or Stone Curiew, End of March 

13 Grasshopper Lark, ••.•••< Middle of April 

14 Swift, Latter end of ditto 

15 Lesser Reed Sparrow, ••••• 

16 Com Crake or Land Rail, 

17 Largest Willow Wren, End of April 

18 Fern Owl, Latter end of May 

19 Flycatcher, Middle of ditto.* 

To this list of migratory birds, some ornithologists have 
added the Larks, Ouzels, Thrushes, and Starlings. 

Most of the soft-billed birds feed on insects and not on 
grain or seeds, and therefore usually retire before winter; 
but the following, though they eat insects, remain with us 
during the whole year, viz. The Redbreast, Hedge-Warbler, 
and Wren, which frequent out-houses and gardens, and eat 
spiders, small worms, crumbs, &c. the Pied, the Yellow, 
and the Grey Wagtail, which frequent the heads of springs, 
where the waters seldom freeze, and feed on the aureiise of 
insects usually deposited there. Beside these, the Winchat, 
the Stonechat, and the Grolden-crested Wren,t are seen with 

* This, according to Mr White, is the latest summer bird of passage j 
but the arriTal of some of the summer birds is rery uncertain : those 
which are the first in some seasons, are the last in others : this can only 
be determined by their song. 

t A pair of these little birds alighted on the deck of a ship, belonging 
to Nei^castle, commanded by John Tone, when the ressel had passed 
about mid-seas orer between Newfoundland and the British shores. The 
captain nursed them in the cabin with all possible tenderness, but with- 
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OS during the winter ; the latter^ though the least of all the 
British hirds, is very hardy, and can endure the utmost se- 
rerity of our winters. The Wheatear, though not common, 
sometimes stays the winter with us. — Of the winter birds of 
passage, the following are the principal, viz. 

1. The Redwing. 

2. The Fieldfare. — [Both these arrive in great numbers 
about Michaelmas, and depart about the end of February, 
or beginning of March, but are sometimes detained by east- 
erly winds till the middle of April.] 

3. The Hooded Crow visits us in the beginning of win- 
ter, and departs with the Woodcock. 

4. The Woodcock appears about Michaelmas, and leaves 
us about the beginning of March, but is sometimes detained 
till the middle of April. 

5. Snipes are considered by Mr White as birds of passage, 
though he acknowledges that they frequently breed with us. 
Mr Pennant remarks, that their young are so frequently 
found in Britain, that it may be doubted whether they ever 
entirely leave this island. 

6. The Judcock. 

7. The Wild Pigeon,— [Of the precise time of its arrival 
we are not quite certain, but suppose it may be some time 
in April. Some ornithologists assert that they do not mi- 
grate.] 

8. The Wild Swan frequents the coasts of this island in 
large flocks, but is not supposed to breed with us. It has 

out saccets, for they were found the next momingf, each with their heads 
under the other^s wing, qntte dead; they most likely had been blown 
oat of their conrte by a tempest^ in their long migratory flight ftom 
Sweden, Norway, or Lapland, to their halting pUicet, the Zetland or 
the Orkney Isles, or had been driren in their last passage to this ooonky, 
off the land, by adrerse gales ; like many thoosands of other land 
thos Mown to sea to become food for fishes. 
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been chiefly met with in the northern parts, and is said to 
arrive at Lingey* one of the Hebrides, in October, and to 
remain there till March, when it retires more northward to 
breed. 

9. The Wild Goose passes southward in October, and re- 
turns northward in April.*"^ 

With regard to the Duck kind in general, they are mostly 
birds of passage. Mr Pennant says, *' Of the nnmerons 
species that form this genus, we know of no m<Me than five 
that breed here, viz. the Tame Swan, the Tame Gk)ose, the 
Shield Duck, the Eider Duck, and a very small nun^ber of 
the Wild Ducks : the rest contribute to form that amazhug 
multitude of water fowls that annually repair from most 
parts of Europe to the woods and lakes of Lapland and oflier 
arctic regions, there to perform the functions of incubaticm 
and nutrition in full security. They and their young quit 
their retreats in September, and disperse themsdres oyer 
Europe. With us they make their appearance in the begin- 
ning of October, circulate first round our shores, and when 
compelled by severe firost, betake themsdves to our lakes 
and rivers.'' In winter the Bemades and Brent Geese ap- 
pear in vast flocks on the north-west coast of Britain, and 
leave us in February, when they migrate as fiu as Lapland, 
Greenland, or Spitzbergen. 

The Solan Geese or Grannets are birds of passage ; their 
first appearance is in March, and they continue till August 
or September. The long-legged Plover and SanderUng visit 

• Sofmetiniet, for rcstont not yet sccocmted for by natanJittiy they 
return northward at the latter end of the year. 

A flock passed orer Newcastle northward on the 6th of December, 1813. 
Another passed on the SSd of Decembers 1813. 
Another on the ttth of Norember, 1814. 
One passed soalihpcNHi on the ISth December* 18H and they have often 

sfaMe been noticed to pass in the same way. 
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U8 in winter only ; and it is worthy of remark, that every 
species of the Curlews^ Woodcocks, Sandpipers, and Plo- 
versy which forsake us in the spring, retire to Sweden, Po- 
land, Russia, Norway, and Lapland, to breed, and return 
to us as soon as the young are able to fly ; for the frosts, 
which set in early in those countries, deprive them totally 
of the means of subsistence. 

Besides these, there is a great variety of birds which per- 
form partial migrations, or flitdngs, from one part of the 
country to another. During hard winters, when the surface 
of the earth is covered with snow, many birds, such as 
Larks, Snipes, &c. withdraw from the inland parts of the 
country towards the sea shores, in quest of food ; others, as 
the Wren, the Redbreast, and a variety of small birds, quit 
the fields, and approach the habitations of men. The Chat- 
terer, the Grosbeak, and the Crossbill, are only occasional 
visitors, and observe no regular times in making their ap- 
pearance. Great numbers of the Chatterer were taken in 
the county of Northumberland in the latter end of the years 
1789 and 1790, before which they had seldom been observ- 
ed so far south as that county, but since that tmie, however, 
several have visited the north of England. 

The term of life varies greatly in birds, and does not seem 
to bear the same proportion to the time of acquiring their 
growth, as has been remarked with regard to quadrupeds. 
Most birds acquire their full dimensions in a few months, 
and are capable of propagation the first summer after they 
are hatched. In proportion to the size of their bodies, birds 
possess more vitality, and live longer, than either man or 
quadrupeds : notwithstanding the difficulties which arise in 
ascertaining the ages of birds, there are instances of great 
longevity in many of them. Geese and Swans have been 
known to attain to the age of seventy and upwards ; Ravens 
are very long-lived birds, they are said sometimes to exceed 
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a century ; Eagles are supposed to arrive at a great age f 
Pigeons are known to live more than twenty years; and 
eren Linnets and other small birds have been kept in cages 
from fifteen to twenty years. 

To the practical ornithologist there arises a considerable 
gratification in being able to ascertain the distinguishing 
characters of birds as they appear at a distance, whether at 
rest, or during their flight; for not only every genus has 
something peculiar to itself, but each species has its own 
appropriate marks, by which a judicious observer may dis- 
criminate almost with certainty. Of these, the various 
modes of flight (whether seen by day light, or heard in their 
passing at night) afibrd the most certain and obvious means 
of distinction, and should be noted with the most careful 
attention. From the bold and lofty flight of the Eagle, to 
the short and sudden flittings of the Sparrow or the Wren, 
there is an ample field for the curious investigator of nature, 
on which he may dwell with inexpressible delight, tracing 
the various movements of the feathered nations which every 
where present themselves to his view. The notes, or, as it 
may with more propriety be called, the language, of birds, 
whereby they are enabled to express, in no inconsiderable 
degree, their various passions, wants, and feelings, must be 
particularly noticed. By the great power of their voice,*"^ 
they can communicate their sentiments and intentions to 
each other, and are enabled to act by mutual concert t that 
of the wing, by which they can remove from place U>{>lace 
with inconceivable celerity and dispatch, is peculiar to the 
feathered tribes f it gives them a 'decided superiority over 
every species of quadrupeds, and affords them the greatest 
means of security from those attacks to which their weak- 
ness would otherwise expose them. The social instinct a- 

• White's Selbone. 
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mong birds is peculiarly lively and interesting, and likewise 
proves an efiectual means of preservation from the varioua 
uts vbich are made use of to circtunvent and destroy them. 
Individuals may peiiah, and the species may suffer & dimi- 
nution of its numbeis ; but its instincts, habits, and cecono- 
my remain entire. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN THIS WORK : 

TO WHICB Uil •DMOtMED 

SOME OP THOSE DSED BY LINNXDB AND OTHER ORNITBOkO- 

OlSTB, DEBCRtPTIVB OF THE PARTICULAB PARTS 

PECULIAR TO SOME BPECIE& 



A — AoRicuLARS,— fealhera vhich cover the ears. 

BB — ^The BASTAHD wiNo, [aiuia xptiria, Linn.] Uiree ra 
6ve quill-like feathers, placed at a small joist rising at the 
middle part of the ning. 

CC — The LESBEK covEETB of the wiMGS, [iectrice* pri- 
ffl«,Liim.]small feathers that lie ia several rows on the txHies 
of the wings. The under coterts are those that line the 
inside of the wings. 
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DD— The GREATER COVERTS, [tectHees secundtt, Liiui.]' 
the feathers that lie immediately over the quill feathers and 
the secondaries. 

GG — The PRIMARIES, or prihart quills, [primores, 
Liim.] the largest feathers of the wings : they rise from the 
first bone. 

EE — ^The SECONDARIES, or secondary qdills, [seetmd- 
arim, Linn.] those that rise from the second bone. 

HH — ^The TERTULS. These also take their rise from the 
second bone, at the elbow joint, forming a continuation of 
the secondaries, and seem to do the same with the scapulars, 
which lie oyer them. These feathers are so long in some of 
the Scolopax and Tringa genera> that when the bird is flying 

« 

they give it the appearance of having four wings. 

SS— The SCAPULARS, or scapular feathers, take their 
rise from the shoulders, and cover the sides of the back. 

P — Coverts of the tail, [uropygium, Linn.] These 
feathers cover it on the upper side, at the base. 

V — The VENT FEATHERS, [crtsium, Linn.] those that lie 
from the vent^ or anus, to the tail underneath. 



Iris, (plural irides) the part which surrounds the pupil 
of the eye. 

Mandibles,— the upper and under parts of the biU. 

Compressed, — flatted at the sides vertically. 

Depressed, — ^flatted horizontally. 

CuNEATBDr— wedge-shaped. 
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Htatloftke MerltA Hawk, 




I — ^The CBXE, [eera, Uiin.] the niUced eldn which coren 
the base of the bill, as in the Hawk Idnd. 

2 — The ORBITS, [orbito, Linn.] the sldn which snironnds 
the eye. It is generally bare, bnt particularly in the Parrot 
and the Heron. 

Bead of die Great Aik-«olourtd Skriie. 



1 — When the bill ia notched near the tip, as in Shrikes, 
Thmshes, &c. it is called by Linmeos rottrvm emargittatum. 

2 — Vibrit*a, [LinnO are h^rs that stand forward like feel- 
era : in some birds they are slender, as in Flycatcheis, &c. 
and point both upwards and downwards, from both the up- 
per and under sides of the moatb. 

3 — Caputrum—A word used by Linnieas to express the 
abort feathers on the forehead, just above the biD. In some 
birds these feathers fall forward over the nostrils ; they qnite 
cover those of the Crow. 

Sottnim cultratuBi, (Linn.] when Ae edg^ of the bill are 
very sharp, as in that of the Crow. 
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I — Vihriiia peetinata, (Linn.) These bain in this bird 
are very stiff, and epiead oat on eacb side lite a comb, from 
file apper sides of the mouth only. 



Foot of ti^ NighUjar. 



Shevin^ the middle toe claw SBRiu'reD like a tmw. Pbc- 
TtNATSD signifies toothed like a comb. 

Head of tie Great-cretted Grede. 



2 — ^The Lo&E, [Lorum, Linn.] the space between the bill 
and the eye, which in this genus is bare, but in other birds 
is generally covered with feathers. 
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Aof of ike KingfitMer. 




Shewing the pecoliar Btructuie, in the toes brai^ joined 
together from thvit origin to the end joints. 



Foot of lAe Grey Pkalart^. 



FiN-FOOTBD Mid scuxoPED. [/>ifMa/M, Liwi.] as are also 
those of the Coots. 



Foot of tAe Rcd-ntcttd Grebe. 



Toes famished on their sides with broad plain membranes. 
[Pel Mattu, lunn.] 



TECHNICAI. TERUS. 
Foot of the Cormorant, 



Shewing >n the four toes connecled by webg. 

Semi-palmated, [temt-palmatut, Linn. J when the middle 
of the webs reach only about half the length of the toes. 

Ciliated, [iinffua eiliata, Linn.] when the tongue is edged 
with fine bristles, as in Ducks. 

Nostrils LiN£As,-~whcn they are extended lengthwise 
in a line with the bill, as in Divers, &c. 

Nostrils pertiovb, — when they are open, and may \m 
seen tbrough fiom side to side, as in Gulls, &c. 



A Method of dating dead Game. Recommended in Str Tho- 
mai Frankland't " Cautions to Young Sporitmem," ed. 2 
page 8, 

" The following ie a eimple method of dating the day on 
which biids were killed. Let the six fore toes represent the 
six shooting days of the week. The leB toe of the left foot 
answering for Monday, count from thence 1p the right toe 
of the right foot, which is to pass for Saturday. Let any 
portion of that toe which corresponds to the day on which 
the bird was killed, he cut off. If a part of one or more 
toes has been shot off, cut that which is to register the day 
still shorter. I am aware that a whole foot may^be carried 
away ; bat in general the practice will answer. Perhaps in 
a well regulated larder, what I propose may be idle ; bat 
it is particularly useful in the case of garae sent weekly 
from distant manors." 




Left Foot. Right Foot. 

N. B. This Bird te supposed to have been killed on a 
Wednesday. 
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BRITISH BIRDS. 



BirHjS of ^r(9* 

Rapacious birds, or those which subsist chiefly on 
flesh, are much less numerous than rapacious quadru-* 
peds; and it seems wisely provided by nature, that 
their powers should be equally confineil and limited 
with their numbers ; for if to the rapid flight and pe- 
netrating eye of the Eagle, were joined the strength 
and voracious appetite of the Lion, the Tiger, or the 
Glutton, no artifice could evade the one, and no speed 
could escape the other. 

The characters of birds of the ravenous kind are 
particularly striking, and easily to be distinguished: 
the formidable talons, the large head^ the strong and 
crooked beak, indicate their ability for rapine and car- 
nage; their dispositions are fierce, and their nature 
is untractable; cruel and unsociable, they avoid the 
haunts of civilization, and retire to the most melan- 
choly and wild recesses, where they can enjoy, in 
gloomy solitude, the fruits of their depredations. The 
ferocity of their nature shews itself even towards their 
young, which they drive from the nest at a very early 
period. The difficulty of procuring a constant supply 

A 
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of food for them probably overcomes the feelings of. 
parental affection, and they bare been known to de- 
stroy them in the fiiry of disappointed hunger. Bi^r- 
ent from almost all other kinds, the female of birds of 
prey is larger and stronger than the male : naturalists 
have puzzled themselves to assign the reason of this 
extraordinary property, but the final cause at least ia 
obvious, — as the care of rearing the young is chiefly in- 
trusted to the female, nature would seem to have fur- 
nished her with more ample powers to provide for her 
own wants, and those of her o^pring. 

This formidaUe tribe constitutes the first Order of 
birds. The genera belonging to it of our own country 
consist only of two, viz. the Falcon and the Owl. We 
ritall b^n with the former. 
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The numerous species of which this kind is compo- 
sed, are found in aknost every part of the world, from 
the frigid to the torrid zone : they are divided into va- 
rious families, consisting of Eagles, Kites, Hawks, 
Buzzards, &c. and are readily known by the follow- 
ing characteristics : — 

The bill is strong, sharp, and much hooked, and is 
furnished with a naked skin or cere situated at the 
base, in which are placed the nostrils; the head and 
neck are well clothed with feathers, which sufficiently 
distinguish it from the Vulture kind; the legs and 
feet are scaly, having three toes before and one be- 
hind ; the claws are large and strong, much hooked, 
and very sharp. The larger species feed on quadru- 
peds and birds, some on fish, others on reptiles ; many 
of the inferior kinds on insects. The plumage differs 
greatly according to sex and age, the young not ac- 
quiring the adult livery in less than three, four, and 
even six years. The latter are morever distinguished 
generally, by more numerous and varied spots and 
lines, longitudinally disposed, while the colours of 
the mature birds appear in large masses or bands, 
running transversely. They moult only once a year. 
Birds of this genus are also distinguished by their 
undaunted courage, and great activity. Buffon, 
speaking of the Eagle, compares it with the Lion, 
and ascribes to it the magnanimity, the strength, 
and the forbearance of that noble quadruped. The 
Eagle despises small animals, and disregards their 

a2 
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insults ; he seldom devours the whole of his prey, but 
like the Lion, leaves the fragments to other animals : 
except when &mishing with hunger, he disdains to 
feed on carrion. The eyes of the Eagle have the glare 
of those of the Lion, and are nearly of the same co- 
lour; the claws are of the same shape, and the cry of 
both is powerful and terrible: destined for war and 
plunder, they are equally fierce^ bold, and untracta- 
ble. Such is the resemblance which that ingenious 
and fanciful writer has pictured of these two noble ani- 
mals ; the characters of both are striking and promi- 
nent, and hence the Eagle is said to extend his domi- 
nion over the birds, as the Lion over the quadrupeds. 
The same writer also observes, that, in a state of na- 
ture, the Eagle never engages in a solitary chace but 
when the female is confined to her eggs or her young: 
at this season the return of the smaller birds affords 
plenty of prey, and he can with ease provide for the 
sustenance of himself and his mate; at other times 
they unitie their exertions, and are always seen close 
together, orM a short distance from each other. Tliose 
who have an opportunity of observing their inotions, 
say, that the one beats the bushes, whilst the other, 
perched on an eminence, watches the flight of the prey. 
They often soar out of the reach of human sight; and, 
notwithstanding the immense distance, their cry is 
still heard, and then resembles the yelping of a dog. 
Though a voracious bird, the Eagle can endure hun- 
ger for a long time. A common Eagle, caught in a 
fox trap, is said to have passed five weeks without the 
I,eas»,t food, and did not appear sensibly weakened till 
towards the last week, when a period was put to its 
existence* 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

(FalcoChiysdetos, Linnsus. — Le Grand AigUf^aSoa.) 

This is the largest of the genus; it measureB Irom 
the point of the bill to the eztretni^ of the tul* up- 
wards of three feet ; from tip to tip of the wings^ above 
eight; weighs from. sixteen to eighteen pounds. The 
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male is smalls, and does not weigh more than twdve 
pounds. The bill is of a deep blue ; cere yellow : eyes 
largC) deep sunk, and covered by a brow projecting; 
the iris is of a fine bright yellow, and sparkles with 
uncommon lustre. The general colour is deep brown, 
mixed with tawny on the head and neck : qollls cho- 
colate, with white shafts ; uil black spotted with ash : 
I^ yellow, feathered down to the toes, which are very 
scaly ; the claws are remarkably large ; the middle one 
is two inches in length. 

This noble bird is found in various parts of Eun^ ; 
but abounds most in the warmer regions, seldom being 
met with &rther north than the My-fiftfa degree of 
latitude. It is known to breed in the mountwnous 
parts of Ireland : lays three, and sometimes four eggs, 
though it seldom happens that more than two are pro- 
lific. Pennant says there are instances, though rare, 
of their having bred in Snowdon Hills. Wallis, in 
his Natural History of Northumberland says, " it for- 
merly had its aerie on the highest and steepest part of 
Cheviot. In the beginning of January, 17S5, a very 
large on^ was shot near Warkworth, which measured 
from point to point of its wings, eleven feet and a 
quarter," 
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THE RINGTAILED EAGLE 

(Fako Ftilvus, lASXR.^JJAigle Commvn^ Buff.) 

Is the common Eagle of BufioD, and, according to 
that author, includes two varieties, the Brown and the 
Black Eagle ; they are both of the same brown colour, 
and distinguished only by a deeper shad^ and are 
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nearly of the same size: in both, the upper part of the 
bead and neck is mixed with rust colour, and the base 
of the larger feathers marked with white ; the hill is of 
a dark horn colour; cere bright yellow; iris hazel; 
between the bill and the eye is a naked skin of dirty 
brown : legs feathered to the toes, which are yellow, 
claws black : the tail is distinguished by a white ring, 
which covers about two-thirds of its length ; the re- 
maining part is black. 

The Ringtailed Eagle is more numerous and diffused 
than the Golden Eagle, and prefers more northern cli- 
mates. It is found in Fiance, Germany, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, and in America as far north as Hud- 
son's Bay. 
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THE WHITE-TAILED EAGLE. 

GREAT ERN£, OR CINEREOUS EAGLE. 

(Falco AlbiciUa, Linn. — Le Grand Pygargae, BufT.) 
Of this ihere njipearB to be three varieties, wliich 
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differ chiefly in size: — the Great Eroe, or Cinereous 
Eagle, (of Latham and Pennant) ; the Small Erne, or 
Lesser WHite-tuled Eagle; and the White-headed 
Erne, or Bald Eagle. The first two are dittinguished 
only t^ their size, and the last by the whiteness of its 
head and neck. 

The White-tailed Eagle ia inferior in size to the 
Golden Eagle. The beak, cere, and eyes are of a pale 
yellow : the space between the bsak and the eye is 
bluish, thinly covered with hair: the sides of the head 
and neck a pale aiib, mixed with reddish brown : ge- 
neral colour of the plumage brown, darkest on the 
n[^r part of the head, nedc, and back ; quill feathers 
very dark ; breast irregularly marked with white spots ; 
tul white:^ the legs, which are of a brif^t yellow, are 
feathered a little below the knees ; claws black. 

This Inrd inhabits all the northern parts of Europe, 
and is found- in Scotland and other parts of Great Bri- 
tain. It is equal in strength and vigour to the Com- 
mon Eagle^ but more furious ; and is said to drive its 
young ones from the nest, after having fed them only 
a- very short time. It has commonly two or three 
young, and builds its nest upon lofty trees. 
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THE SEA EAGLE.' 

(Palco Ostifragus, Linn. — L'Orfraie, Buff.) 

This bird is nearly as large as the Golden Eagle, 

• Accordiiig to Temounck, tbia is not • distinct specic», but a 
jearling White-toiled £«gle> 

b2 
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measuring in length three feet and a half, but its ex- 
panded wings do not reach above seven feet. The bill 
is large^ much hooked, and bluish: irides in some 
light hazel, in others yellow : a row of strong bristly 
feathers hangs down from its under mandible next to 
its throat, whence it has been termed the Bearded 
Eagle : the top of the head and back part of the neck 
are dark brown, inclining to black : the feathers on 
the back are variegated by a lighter brown, with dark 
edges ; scapulars pale brown, the edges nearly white ; 
breast and belly whitish, with irregular spots of brown; 
tail feathers dark brown, the outer edges of the exte- 
rior feathers whitish ; quill feathers and thighs dusky : 
legs and feet yellow ; the claws, which are large, and 
form a complete semicircle, are of a shining black. 

It is found in various parts of Europe and America : 
is said to lay only two eggs during the whole year, 
and frequently produces only one bird : it is however 
widely dispersed, and was met with at Botany Island by 
Captain Cook. It lives chiefly on fish : its usual haunts 
are by the sea^shore; it also frequents the borders 
of large lakes and rivers ; and is said to see so distinct- 
ly in the dark, as to be able to pursue and catch its 
prey during the night. The story of the Eagle, brought 
to the ground after a severe conflict with a cat, which 
it had seized and taken up into the air with its talons, 
is very remarkable. Mr Barlow, who was an eye- 
witness of the fact, made a drawing of it, wliich he 
afterwards engraved. 
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THE OSPKEY. 

BALD BUZZARD, SEA EAGLE, OR FISHING HAWK. 

(FaUo Halidetus, Linn. — Le Btdbttxzard, BulT.} 

The length of the mal« is twenty-two inches, the 
female about two feet ; breadth above five : bill black, 
cere blue, eye yellow : crown of the head white, mark- 
ed with oblong dusky spots; the cheeks, and all the un- 
der parts of the body, are white, slightly spotted with 
brown on the breast; from the comer of each eye a 
streak of dark brown extends down the sides of the 
neck towards the wing; the upper part of the body is 
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browu ; the two middle tail feathers the same ; the 
others are marked on the inner weba with alternate 
bars of brown and white : legs very short and thick, 
being only two inches and a quarter long, and two 
inches in circumference; they are of a pale blue; 
claws black: outer toe larger than the inner one, 
and turns easily backward, by which means this bird 
can more readily secure its slippery prey. 

Bufibn observes that the Osprey is the most numer- 
ous of the large birds of prey, and is scattered over 
Europe, from Sweden to Greece, and that it is found 
even in Egypt and Nigritia. Its haunts ore on the seti 
shore, and on the borders of rivers and lakes ; its prin- 
^pal food is fish ; it darts upon its prey with great 
rapidity, and undeviating aim. The Italians com- 
pare its descent upon the water to a piece of lead &11- 
ing upon that element, aud distinguish it by the name 
of Aquila Piumbina, or the Leaden Eagle. It builds 
its nest on the ground^ among reeds, and lays three 
or four eggs, of an elliptical form, rather less than 
those of a hen. The Carolina and Cayenne Ospreys 
are varieties of this species. 
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THE JEIUFALCON. 

(Falco Gyrfako,* lAan.—Le Getfaut, Buff.) 

This is a very elegant species; length of the male 
twenty-two inches, of the female two feet three inches. 
The bill b much hooked, and yellow ; iris dusky ; 
throat white, as is likewise the general colour of the 
plumage, but spotted with brown ; the breast and 
belly are marked with lines, pointing downwards; the 
spots on the back and wings are larger; the feathers 
CHI the thighs are very lon^ and of a pure white; those 

* In the nutuM state, U it the ^olco IikmHew, I^th. OmeL 
- GtifaiU di Norwige, Bu£ Wkttt Jtr^alaoiit Lath. CoOartd Fal. 
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of the tail are barred : the legs are pale blu^ feather- 
ed betow the knee. This bird is a native of the cold 
and dreary climates of the north, and is foand in Ice- 
land, Norway, Russia, and Baffin's Bay: it is never 
seen in warm, and seldom in temperate climates ; it is 
fonnd, but rarely, in Scotland and the Orkneys. Buf- 
fon mentions three varieties of the Jer-Falcon ; the 
first is brown on all the upper parts of the body ; and 
white, spotted with brown, on the under. This is 
found in Iceland: the second is very similar to it; and 
the third is entirely white. Next to the Eagle, it is 
the most formidable, active, and intrepid of all rapa- 
cious birds, and the most esteemed for falconry. It 
is transported irom Iceland and Russia into France, 
Italy, and even into Persia and Turkey ; nor does the 
heat of these climates appear to diminish its strength, 
or blnnt its vivacity. It boldly attacks the largest of 
the feathered race; the Stork, the Heron, and the 
Crane are easy victims : it kills hares by darting di- 
rectly upon them. The female, as in all other birds 
of prey, is much larger and stronger than the male, 
which is used in falconry only to catch the Kit^ the 
Heron, and the Crow. 
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PEREGRINE FALCON.- 

PASSENGER FALCON. 

( Faleo peregrinus, Linn. — Le Faucon pelerin, Buff.) 

Thib bird has greatly the look of the Hobby Hawk, 
but is rouch larger: length eighteen inches, breadth 
three feet six and a half inches, weight two and n 
quarter pounds. The bill is pale blue, tipped with 
black ; it in short, strong, and much notched. The irides 
are dark; orbits and cere yellow: tlie Iicud, hinder 

• TLe femtle in falconry is called a Falcon, the male a Tercel ; the 
lemale yearling ia tenned a, red Faktm, the male a red Tercel, and 
when tboroughljr docile is called Gentle or Ceiilit llaiek. This it the 
Laonerof the Uritish Zoology. Captain Sabine includes the Faico 
communis uf Gnieliii and the French uatuialists, imoDg the >yno- 
nymes of tlie Pt-r.-sriiie. 
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part of the neck, and cheeks, are brownish black, with 
a stripe of that colour fidling down firom the cheeks 
and comers of the mouth, before the auriculars, on 
each side of the throat. The upper plumage is dingy 
bluish ash, more or less clouded and barred with dark 
brown, and the shaft of each feather black. The bas- 
tard Mring, and the primary and secondary quills ap- 
pear at a first glance to be of an uniform plain dark 
ash coloured brown, but on a nearer inspection, the 
whole are seen to be barred with darker spots, and 
tipped with dull white. The rump and tail coverts 
are more distinctly barred, and of a lighter colour 
*^ than the other upper paits. The tail, which consists 
of twelve feathers, is a dark dingy ash, barred or 
spotted with brownish black, and tipped with pale 
• brown or dirty white. The under parts of the plu- 

mage are pale clay colour, plain on the auriculars, 
chin, and fore part of the neck; but towards the 
breast, the feathers are slightly marked with very small 
scratches of black, and the breast with roundish black 
spots. The sides, belly, and insides of the wings 
are dull white, beautifully and distinctly barred with 
dark brown ; the primary and secondary quills, on the 
inside, are also barred, in the same way, with ash and 
dingy freckled white. The thighs are long, and pret- 
tily marked with small heart-shaped spots; legs and 
toes short, strong and yellow ; claws black. 

The bird from which this figure and description 
were taken, was a male, shot by M. Bell, Esq. of 
Woolsington, in the act of tearing a Partridge, March 
21, 1814. Length from bill to tail sixteen inches; 
breadth thirty-seven inches; weight twenty-three 
ounces and a half. 
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THE LANNER.* 
(Falco Lanarius, Ltiin. — Le Lanier, Buff.) 

This bird is somewhat less than the Buzzard. Bill 
blue; cere inclining to green; eyes jellow; the fea- 
thers on the upper parts of. the body are brown, with 
pale edges ; above each eye is a white line, which runs 
towards the hinder part of the head, and beneath it a 
black streak pointing down towards the neck ; throat 
white; breast dull yellow, marked widi brown spots; 
thighs and vent the same ; quill feathers 4usky, mark- 
ed on the inner webs with oval spots, of a rust colour; 
the tail is spotted in the same manner : logs short and 
strong, and of a bluish colour. 

The Lanner is not common in England ; it breeds 
in Ireland, and is found in various partv of Europe. 
It derives its name irom the mode of tearing its prey 
into small pieces Kith its bill. 

* Montagu coDvderg the Lanner lost, or eUe it is s Fer^rine. 
Temminck recognizea it as & diitioct speciei, but does not mention 
England u one of its habitats. Captain Sabine considers the Falco 
Stellaria and Stone Falcon of authors to belong to the Lanner, b»i^ 
the young bird, and not referable to the Peregrine, though the; have 
alvaja been made to. 
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THE ROUGH-LEGGED FALCON. 

GREENLAND PALCON. 

(Falco Lagopus, Gm. Linn.) 

The length from the tip of the bill to the end of the 
tail twenty-two inches and a half; breadth four feet 
four inches; weight two pounds and a half. The bill 
is slightly notched, short, and bluish black ; cere yel- 
low ; irides pale yellow. The head straw yellow, 
streaked with narrow lines of brown; the breast and 
neck the same, but the streaks are broader; the middle 
of the belly to the thighs chocolate brown ; back and 
wings the same; coverts somewhat of a paler cast, the 
lesser edged with yellow, and the greater with rather 
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undeBned dirty or brownish white; first and secondary 
quills barred with brown; the upper coverts of the 
tail white, with yellowish edges, and marked with 
longish pointed spots of brown ; under coverts yellow- 
ish white; tail featliers white at the base, and irregu- 
larly barred alternately with deeper and lighter brown 
to near the end, where they are slightly tipped with 
dirty white ; the long tufted feathers, which cover the 
thighs, are reddish or tawny yellow, streaked with 
spots of brown ; legs the same, and feathered to the 
toes: the toes yellow and rather short; claws black 
and not much hooked. 
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THE BUZZARD. 



(Falco Buteo, Linn.— 2^ Buse, Buff.) 

^ M. BuFFOH distinguisheB the Kites and the Buz- 
zards from the Eagles and Hawks by their habits and 
dispositions, which he compares to those of the Vul- 
tures, and places them a,tter those birds. Though 
..possessed of strength, agility, and weapons to defend 
themselves, they are cowardly and inactive; they 
will fly before a Sparrow-hawk, and when overtaken, 
will suffer themselves to be beaten, and even brought 
to the ground, without resistance. 
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The Buzzard is abont twenty inches in length, 
breadth four feet and a half. Its bill is of a lead grey ; 
eyes pale yellow : upper parts of the body dasky 
brown ; wings and tail marked with bars of a darker 
hue ; the under parts pale, variegated with li^t red- 
dish brown : legs yellow ; claws black. But birds of 
this species are subject to great variations, as scarcely 
two are alike: some are entirely white; of others the 
head only is white ; and others agfun are mottled with 
brown and white. 

This well-known bird is of a sedentai7 disposition : 
it continues many hours perched upon a tree or emi- 
nence, whence it darts upon the game that comes with- 
in its reach : it feeds on birds, small quadrupeds, rep- 
tiles, and insects. Its nest is constructed with small 
branches, lined with wool and other soft materials ; it 
lays two or three eggs, whitish, spotted with yellow. 
It feeds and tends its young with great assiduity. 

The editor was favoured with one of these birds by 
John Trevelyan, Esq. of Wallington, by whom it was 
shot in the act of devouring its prey— a Partridge it 
hadJQst killed. It had separated the flesh £rom the 
bones, which, with the legs and wings, were disco- 
vered lying at a small distance from the place where 
the Buzzard was shot. 
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THE HONEY BUZZARD 

(Falco Apivorus, Linn.— ia Bondree, Buff.) 

Measures about two feel in length ; the wings extend 
above four feet. The bill is black, and rather longer 
than that of the Buzzard ; eyes yellow ; head large and 
flat, and of an ash colour; upper parts dark brown; 
the under parts white, spotted or barred with rusty 
brown on the breast and belly ; tail brown, marked 
with three broad dusky bars, between each of which 
are two or three of the same colour, but narrower; the 
legs are stout and short, of a dull yellow; claws black. 
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This bird biulds a nest similar to that of the Buz- 
zard, and of the same kind of materials ; its eggs are 
of an ash grey, with small brown spots : it sometimes 
takes possession of the nests of other birds, and feeds 
its young with wasps and other insects ; it is fond of 
field mice, frogs, and lizards. It does not soar like 
the Kite, but flies low from tree to tree. It is found 
in all the northern parts of Europe, and in the open 
parts of Siberia, but is not so common in England as 
the Buzzard. 

Buffi>n observes, that it is frequently caught in the 
winter, when it is fat, and delicious eating. 
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MOOR BUZZARD. 

' DUCK HAWK, OR WHITE HEADED HARPY. 

fFalco terugtnosus, Linn. — Le Bmard, BuSl) 

Length about twenty-two inches, breadth of the 
female four feet five and a half inches. The bill 
black ; cere and eyes yellow ; crown of the head yel- 
lowish white, lightly tinged with brown ; throat of a 
light rust colour; the rest of the plumage reddish 
brown, with pale edges; greater wing coverta lipped 
with white : \&gt yellow ; claws black. 
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Birds of this kind vary much : in some, the crown 
and back part of the head are yellow ; and in one de- 
scribed by Latham, the whole bird was unifomily of 
a chocolate brown, with a tinge of rust colour. The 
above figure and description were taken from a very 
fine living bird, sent for the use of this work by the 
late John Silvertop, Esq. of Minster-Acres, North- 
umberland, which very nearly agreed with that figured 
iu the Planches Enlitminecs.' 

The Moor Buzzard preys on rabbits, on young wild 
ducks, and other water fowl; and likewise feeds on 
fish, frogs, reptiles, and even insects: its haunts are 
in hedges and bushes near pools, marshes, and rivers 
that abound with fish. It builds its nest a little above 
the Burfsce of the ground, or in hillocks covered with 
thick herbage: and Inys three or four eggs of a whitish 
colour, irregularly spriiiltled with dusky spots. Though 
smaller, it is bolder and more active than the Com- 
mon Buzzard, nnd, when pursued, faces it aDtsgonts^ 
and makes n vigorous defence. 

* According to Temminck, thU bird in the adult Ettste correipandi 
to the Faico Rufiu of author*. La Harpayt, Buff, the Harjiy Fid- 
eon of Latham. It is after the second moult that it forma the Ftriet 
^rvginotVM, l.ath. Lt Butani <fe Maraii, Buff 
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THE GOSHAWK. 

( Falco palumbarius, Linn. — L'Autoar, BuflF.) 

Lehgth of the femnle from one foot ten inches to 
two feet, the male is a third less : the bill hloe, tipped 
with black ; cere green ; eyes yellow ; a whitish line 
passes over each eye : the head and i^l the upper parts 
are of a deep brown ; each side of the neck is irrefj^u- 
larly marked with white: the breast and belly are 
white, with a number of wavy lines or bars of black ; 
the tdl long, of an ash colour, and crossed with four 
or fire dusky bars ; legs yellow, claws black ; the 
wings are much shorter than the tail. Bufibn, -who 
brought up two young birds of this kind, a male 
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and a female, makes the following observation : '^ That 
the Goshawk, before it has shed its feathers, that is in 
its first year, is marked on the breast and belly with 
longitudinal brown spots; but after it has had two 
moultings they disappear, and their place is occupied 
by transverse bars, which continue during the rest of 
its life." He observes further, ^^ that though the male 
was much smaller than the female, it was fiercer and 
more vicious. Feeds on mice and small birds, and 
eagerly devours raw flesh; it plucks the birds very 
neatly, and tears them into pieces before it eats them, 
but swallows the pieces entire; and frequently dis- 
gorges the hair rolled up in small pellets." 

The Goshawk is found in France and Germany; 
sometimes in England, but is more frequent in Scotland ; 
is common in North America, Russia, and Siberia : in 
Chinese Tartary there is a variety which is mottled with 
brown and yellow. They are said to be used by the 
Emperor of China in his sporting excursions, when he 
is usually attended by his grand falconer, and a thou- 
sand of inferior rank. Every bird has a silver plate 
fastened to its foot, with the name of the falconer who 
has the charge of it, that in case it should be lost, it 
may be restored to the proper person ; but if he should 
not be found, the bird is delivered to another officer 
called the guardian of lost birdsj who, to make his 
situation known, erects his standard in a conspicuous 
place among the army of hunters* In former times 
^the custom of carrying a Hawk on the hand was con- 
fined to men of high distinction ; so that it was a say- 
ing among the Welsh, ** you may know a gentleman 
by his Hawk, horse, and greyhound." Even the 
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ladies in those times were partakers of this gallant 
sport, and have been represented in sculpture with 
Hawks on their hands. At present this noble diver- 
sion is wholly laid aside in this country ; the advanced 
state of agriculture which every where prevails, and 
the consequent improvement and inclosure of lands, 
would but ill accord with the pursuits of the falconer, 
who requires a large and extensive range of country, 
where he may pursue his game without molestation 
to himself, or injury to his neighbour. The expence 
that attended this sport was very considerable, 
which confined it to princes and men of the highest 
rank. In the time of James I. Sir Thomas Monson 
is said to have given a thousand pounds for a cast of 
Hawks. In the reign of Edward III. it was made 
felony to steal a Hawk; to take its eggs, even in a 
person's own ground, was punishable with imprison- 
ment for a year and a day, together with a fine at the 
king'^ pleasure. Such was the delight our ancestors 
took in this royal sport, and such were the means by 
which they endeavoured to secure it. Besides the bird 
just described, there are many other kinds which were 
formerly in high estimation for the sports of the field ; 
these were principally the Falcon, the Jer- Falcon, the 
Lanner, the Sacre,* the Hobby, the Kestrel, and the 
Merlin : these are called the Long-winged Hawks, and 
are distinguished from the Goshawk, the Sparrow- 
hawk, the Kite, and the Buzzard, which are of shorter 
wiog, slower in their motions, more indolent, and less 
courageous than the others. 

• A name impljing a particular brown colour of some of the un- 
moulted Falcons-GentiL 
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THE GENTIL-FALCON* 

( Falco geiailist Liao.) 

Is somewhat less than the Goshawk, l^e bill lead 
colour; cere and irides yellow : head and back part of- 
the neck rusty, streaked with black ; bock and wings 
brown ; scapulars lipped with rust; ; quills dusky, the 
outer webs barred with black ; lower part of the inner 
webs marked with white ; tail long, and marked with 
alternate bars of black and ash, and tipped with white : 
1^ yellow, claws black : the wings extend exactly to 
the tip of the tail. 

■ Though we have deacribed this bint, there ■■ reason to believe 
ttut it ia not a distioct gpecies ; moat sutbora conaider it the joung 
of theGoihawk. Montagu, on the authority of CoL Thomt«ll, njs, 
that the term GertHI eppliei lilcewise to the young of the Pen^rine 
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FORK-TAILED KYTE, OR GLEAD. 

(Fako Milvus, Linn. — Le Milan Rm/al, Buff.) 

Is easily distinguished from the Buzzard, and in- 
deed from all the rest of the tribe, by its forked taiL 
Its length is about two feet : bill horn colour, furnish- 
ed with bristles at the base ; eyes and cere yellow ; the 
feathers on the head and neck are long and narrow, of 
a hoary colour, streaked with brown down the middle 
of each; those on the body are reddish brown, the 
margiD of each feather pale ; quills dark brown, legs 
yellow, claws black. It is common in England, where 
it continues the whole year. Is found in various parts 
of Europe, in very northern latitudes, whence it re- 
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tires towards Egypt before winter, in great numbers : 
it is said to breed tbere, and return in April to Eu- 
rope, where it breeds a second time, contrary to the 
natnre of rapacious birds in general. It lays two or 
three eggs of a roundish form, and whitish colour, 
spotted with pale yellow. Though the Kite weighs 
somewhat less than three pounds, the extent of its 
wings is more than five feet ; its flight is rapid, and it 
soars very high in the air, frequently beyond the reach 
of sight; yet from this distance descends upon its 
prey with irresistible force: its attacks are confined 
to small quadrupeds and birds; it is particularly fond 
of young chickens, but the fury of their mother is 
graierally sufficient to drive away the robber. 
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THE HEN-HARRIER. 

DOVE-COLOURED FALCOy, OH BLUE HAWK. 

(Falco tyanem, LIdd. — VOtseau St Martin, BufT.) 

Lenqtu eif^hteen iDches; breadth somewhat more 
than three feet. The bill is black, and covered at the 
base with long bristly feathers ; cere, irides, and edges 
of the eyelids yellow : the upper parts bluish grey, 
mixed with light tinges of rusty : the breast and under 
coverts of the wings white, the former marked with 
rusty-coloured streaks, the latter with bars of the same ; 
the greater quills are black, the secondaries and lesser 
quills ash grey ; on the klter, in some bird», a spot of 
black in the middle of each feather forms a bar across 
the wing ; the two middle feathers of the tail are grey, 
the oext three are marked on their inner webs with 
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dusky bars, the two outermost marked with alternate 
bars of white and niGt colour : the legs are long, slen- 
der, and yellow. These birds vary much ; of several 
with which this work has been favoured by John Sil- 
vertop, Esq. some were perfectly white on the under 
parts, and of a larger size than common: probably the 
difference arises from the age of the bird. 

The Men- Harrier feeds on birds, and reptiles; h 
breeds annually on Cheviot, and on the shady pre<n- 
pices Tinder the Roman wall by Craglake :• it flies low, 
skimming along the surface of the ground in search of 
prey: makes its nest on the ground, and lays four 
eggi of a reddish colour, with a few white spots. 

■ WaUia's Natural Historj of NorUiumberluid. 
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THE RINGTAIL.* 

(FaUo I^gargus, Linn. — Ltz Sou6use, Buff.) 

Length twenty inches; breadth three feet nine. 
Bill black ; cere and irides yellow; the upper part of 
the body dusky; breast, belly, and thighs yellowish 
brown, marked with oblong dusky spot»; rump white ,- 
a line of whitish feathers passes from the back part of 
the head behind the eyes to the throat, forming a col- 
lar or wreath ; there is a white spot under each eye ; 
tail long, and marked with alternate brown and dusky 
bars; legs yellow; claws black. 

■ Tbu is now ucerbdoed tu be the Baatlt Hen-Hurier. 
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THE ASH COLOURED FALCON. 

( Faico cineraceus, Montagu.) 

MoMTACU gives a figure and description of this bird 
as one hitiierto not noticed as a distinct species^ and 
lias with bis usual minuteness detailed his reasons fer 
thinking it is. The bird is now universally recognized, 
subsequent observation having amply established the 
accuracy of die account given by that indefatigable 
naturalist. He says, " that it has been long known 
and conibunded with the Hen-Harrier, a proof of 
which is evident by the description of what Pennant 
supposed a variety of the Ringtail." He adds, " that 
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it is hardly necessaiy to remark, that the bright fara- 
ginous colour of the markings is always sufficient to 
discriminate this." In the adult male, these bright 
markings on the under parts of the body, and under 
the wings, and the black bars on the secondary quills, 
independent of the great difference in the tail, at once 
point out the distinction from the male Heu-Harrier. 
In the female, the uniform feiruginous colour of all 
the under parts ts sufficient to discriminate it from the 
female Hen-Harrier, besides the colours being much 
brighter : and in the adolescent or changing state of 
the plumage, the same difference exists in the mark- 
ings. These birds breed in the south of England, but 
whether they remain with us the whole year, has not 
been ascertained. Our figure was from a stuffed spe- 
cimen obli^ngly lent to this work by P. J. Setby, of 
Twizell House, Esq. 
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THE KESTREL. 

STOMEGALL, 8TANMEL HAWK, OR WINDHOVER. 

(Fulco Titmuncidm, Linn. — ia Cresserelle, Buff.) 

The male differs so much from the femalfi, that we 
bare given a figure of it &om one we bad in our pos- 
session, probably an old one. Length fourteen inches; 
breadth two feet three inches; bill blue; cere and eye- 
lids yellow ; eyes black ; forehead dull yellow ; top of 
the head, back part of the neck, and sides, as far as 
the points of the wingB, lead colour, faintly streaked 
with black; the cheeks are paler; from the corner of 
the mouth on each side a darkish streak points down- 
wards; back and coverts of the wings bright cinnamon 
brown, spotted with black;* quill feathers dusky, with 
light edges ; inside of the wings wlkite, beautifully 
spotted with brown on the under coverts, and barred 
on all the quills with pale ash ,- the under part of the 

* Some ipedmena are much more spotted Uum other*. 
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body is pale nut colour, streaked and spotted with 
black; thigfas plam; romp and upper coverts lead 
blo^ aod the tail feathers fine blue grey* vitb black 
shafts ; towards the end is a broad black bar both on 
the upper part and under sides ; the tips are white : 
legs yellow, claws black. 

The Kestrel is widely difiused throughout Europe, 
and is found in the more temperate parts of North 
America : it is a handsome bird ; with an acute sight, 
and easy gracefiil flight : it breeds in the hollows of 
trees, and in the holes of rocks, towers, and ruined 
buildings; lays four or five pale reddish eggs: feeds 
on small birds, field mic^ and reptiles : after se- 
curing its prey, it plucks the feathers very dexter- 
ously from birds, but swallows mice entire, and dis- 
charges the hair, in the form of round balls, by its 
mouth. This bird is frequently seen hovering in the 
air, and fanning with its wtnga, by a gentle motion, or 
wheeling slowly round, watching for prey, on which 
it shoots like an arrow. It was formerly used in Great 
Britain for catching small birds and yonng Partridges. 
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THE f^MALE KESTREL. 

This bird is distinguislied from every otlier Hawk 
by its variegated plumage : the bill is blue; cere and 
feet yellow ; eyes daric, surrounded with a yellow skiD ; 
head rust coloured, streaked with black; there is a 
light spot behind each eye; the back and wing coverts 
are rusty brown, and elegantly marked with numerous 
undulated bars of black ; breast, belly, and thighs 
pale reddish bufT, with dusky streaks pointing down- 
wards; vent plain; the tail is marked by a pretty 
broad dark ash coloured bar near the end ; a number 
of smaller ones, the same colour, occupy £be remain- 
ing part ; the Up is pale. 
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THE HOBBY. 

(Falco Subbuteo, Linn. — Le Hobereau, Buff.) 

The length of the male ' is twelve inches ; breadth 
about two feet; the tips of the wings reach beyond 
the extremity of the tail. The bill is blue ; cere and 
orbits of the eyes yellow; irides orange; a light co- 
loured streak passes over each eye; the top of the 
head> and back, are bluish black; wing coverts the 
samei but in some edged with rust colour ; the hinder 
part of the neck is marked with two pale yellow spots ; 
a black mark from behind each eye, pointing forward, 
is extended down on the neck; the breast and belly 
are pale, marked with dusky streaks ; the thighs rusty, 
with long dusky streaks ; wings brown ; the two mid- 
dle tail feathers deep dove colour, the others barred 
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with rusty, and tipped witli white; the legs and feet 
are yellow. The female is much larger, and the spots 
on her breast more conspicuous than those of the male. 
The Hobby breeds with us, lays three or four bluish 
white eggs, irregularly spotted with grey and olive, 
and is said to emigrate in October. It was formerly 
used in falconry, chiefly for Larks and other small 
birds, which were caught in a singular manner: when 
the Hawk was cast off, the Larks, fixed to the ground 
through fear, became an easy prey to the fowler, who 
drew a net over them. Buflbn says, that it was used 
in taking Partridges and Quails. 
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THE SPARROWHAWK. 

(Falco Nisus, Linn. — L'Epervier, Buff.) 

Length of the male twelve inches ; the female M~ 
teen. The bill is blue, furnished with bristles at the 
base, which overhang the nostrils; eye bright orange ; 
head flat at the top, and above each eye is a strong 
bony projection, which seems as if intended to secure 
it from external injury: from this projection a few 
scattered spots of white form a faint line running back- 
,ward towards the neck : the top of the head and all 
the upper parts are of a dusky brown ; on the back 
part of the head there is a faint line of white ; the sca- 
pulars are marked with two spots of white on each fea- 
ther ; the greater quill feathers and the tail are dusky> 
with four bars of a darker hue on each; the inner 
webs of all the quills are marked with two or more 
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Iprge white spots ; the tJpa of the tail feathers white ; 
the breast, belly, and under coverts of the wings and 
thighs are white, beautifully barred with brown ; the 
throat is faintly streaked with brown : legs and feet 
yellow ; claws black. 

The above is the description of a female : the male 
differs both in size and colour : the upper part of bis 
body is of a dark lead colour, and the bars on his 
breast are more numerous. 

The female builds her nest in hollow trees, high 
rocks, or lofly ruins, sometimes in the old nest of a 
crow, and generally lays four or five eggs spotted with 
red at the thicker end. 

The Sparrowhawk is veiy numerous in various parts 
of the world, from Russia to the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is a bold and spirited bird; but is obedient and do- 
cile, and can be easily trained to hunt Partridges and 
Quails J it makes great destruction among Pigeons, 
young poultry, and small birds of all kinds, which it 
will attack and carry t^in the most daring manner. 
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STONE FALCON. 

(FaUo lAthqfalco, Linn. — Le SocMer, Buff.) 

This rare specieSj from some of its markings, hits 
the appearance of a hybrid between the Kestrel and 
the Merlin, though differing from both. Our speci- 
men, which was lent to this work by a young friend 
and prombing naturalist, Mr John Hancock, of New- 
castle, is the fourth of the kind which we have ever 
heard of in the north of England. Length eleven 
and a half inches ; breadth twenty-four and three- 
quarters; weight six and a half ounces. The bill is 
bluish ; irides black : its upper plumage is of a deep 
lead coloured blue; with each feather on the back, 
viog coverts, scapulars, and upper part of the head, 
streaked longitudinally at their shafts with black : the 
quill feathers are dark brown ; inner webs crossed with 
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bars or spots of white : the end of the tail is broadly 
barred with black, tipped with white; the inner webs, 
except the two middle feathers, are marked with unde- 
fined or indistinct darkish bars or spots ; under parts 
rufous, with longitudinal brown streaks or spots: the 
sides of the neck to the nape are also rufous; and the 
cheeks faintly partake of the same colour; the chin 
white; legs yellow; claws black. 

A doubtful species, or variety of this bird, is quoted 
from Buffon by Latham, under the name of the Fal- 
coner's Merlin. We have arranged it as the Stone 
Falcon, though not wholly satisfied of its identity. 
Temminck seems to consider the latter as not a dis- 
tinct species, hut as belonging to some of the stages of 
the Merlin. 
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THE MERLIN. 

(Falco jEsaion, Linn.— L'EmMUon, Buff.) 

The Merlin is the smallest of the Hawk kind in 
this countty, scarcely exceeding the size of a Black- 
bird. The bill is blue; cere and irides yellow: head 
rust colour, streaked with black; back and wings of a 
deepish brown, tinged with ash, streaked down the 
shafts with black, and edged with rusty : quill feathers 
dark, tipped and margined on the inner webs with 
reddish white ; breast and belly yellowbh white, with 
ferruginous streaks pointing downwards; the tail is 
long, and marked with alternate dusky and pale bars; 
the wings when closed, do not reach quite to the end 
of the tail : legs yellow ; claws black. 
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The Merlin, though email, is <iot inferior in cou- 
rage to aay of the Falcon tribe. It was used for taking 
Larks, Partridges, and Quails, which it would fre- 
quently kill by one blow, striking them on the breast, 
head, or neck. BuiTon observes that this bird differs 
from the Falcons, and all the rapacious kind, in the 
male and female being of the sanie size. The Merlin 
does not breed here, but visits us in October; it flies 
low, and with great celerity and ease. It preys on 
small birds ; breeds in woods, and lays Ave or six 
whitish eggs, marbled at the end with greenish brown. 
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The Owl is disiin^ished, among birds of the ra- 
pacious kind, by peculiar and striking characters : iu 
outward appearance is not more singular than its 
habits and di^iositioDS : unable to bear the brighter 
light of the sun, it retires to some lonely retreat, 
where it passes the day in silence and obscurity; but 
at the approach of erening, when all nature is de- 
sirous of rq>ose, and the smaller animals, which are 
its principal food, are seeking their nestling places, 
the Owl comes forth in quest of prey. Its eyes are 
admirably adi^ted ftu- this purpose, being so formed 
as to disUnguish objects with greater &cility m the 
dosk than in broad day-light Its flight is low and 
silent, and when it rests, it is then only known by the 
frightful snd reil««ted cries, with which it interrupts 
the silence <^ the night. If forced from his retreat 
during the day, his flight is broken and interrapted, 
and he is sometimes attended by numbers of small 
birds, who Be«ng his embarrassment, pursue him with 
insessant cries, tormenting him with their movements: 
the Jay, Thrudi, Blackbird, Red-breast, Titmouse, 
and others, all assemble to hurry and perplex him. 
During all this, the Owl remains perched upon -the 
branch of a tree, and answers them only with aukward 
and insignificant gestures, turning bis head, eyes,* 

' At whatever thej look, tbey turn tbdr be«da round toward* tbe 
nhis^ ■ for it tppeit that the ejet of tU tliii tribe are fixed in theii 
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and body, with all the appearance of mockery and 
s&ctation. Alt the species of Owls, however, are not 
alike dazzled and confused with the light of the sun ; 
some of them being able to fly, and see distinctly in 
(^tenday. 

Nocturnal birds of prey are generally divided into 
two kinds— that which hath tufted ears or horns, as 
they have been termed, and that which is plidn or 
without them. These consist of small tufts of feathers, 
standing up like ears on each side of the head, which 
are erected or depressed at pleasure ; and in all proba- 
bility are of use in directing the organs of hearing, 
which are very large. Both kinds agree in having 
their eyes so formed as to be able to pursue their prey 
with much less light than other birds. The general 
character of the Owl is as follows : The eyes large, 
and surrounded with a radiated circle of feathers, of 
which the eye itself is the centre ; the beak and talons 
strong and crooked ; the body very short, but thick, 
and well covered with the softest and most delicate 
plumage; the external edges of the outer quill fea- 
thers in general are finely fringed, which adds greatly 
to the smoothness and silence of its flight. 
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THE EAGLE-OWL, 

OR GREAT EASED OWL, 

(Slrix Bitbo, Linn. — Le Due, ou Grand Due, BuiT.) 
lb one of the largest of the British Owls, aiid has a 
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powerful as well as a' dignified look. The tufts or ear 
feathers are more than two inches long. The bill is 
strong, much hooked, and black ; claws the same ; 
irldes reddish yellow; legs very stout, and covered 
with a great thickness of short mottled brown feathers; 
toes the same down to the claws. The predominant 
colours of the plumage are very dark brown and fer- 
ruginous, but mixed and beautifully variegated with 
markings and shades of black, brown, and yellow, 
with spots of white, crossed with zig-zag lines, and 
innumerable minute specklings of white, ash-grey, and 
brown. Tlie outline of our figure was tak^i from a 
living bird exhibited in a show, the markings of the 
plumage from a very ill stuffed specimen, which was 
taken on the coast of Norway, and obligingly lent to 
this work by Captain Wm Gilchrist, of this port. 
This bird is sometimes met with in the northern Scot- 
tish isles, where it preys upon Rabbits and Grouse, 
which are numerous there, but it is very rarely seen in 
England : it generally lays two' or three ^jgs ; Tem- 
minck says they are white. 
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THE iSNOWY OWL, 

OR GREAT WBllX OWL. 

(Strh Nyctea, Linn. — La Chouette Har/ang, BulT.) 

On the authority of Mr Bullock, of London, we 
give this as a new species of British Owl.* On his 

■ It hu been usee full; identified bj Mr L. Edmondatun, of Zet- 
land, who hu in the memmn of the Weineriui Society, given a 
miaute dcKiiption of it, and deponted a perfect apedmeD in the 
Edinbui^ Aluteum- A flue one wu shot at ftsdon, in December, 
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tour to the Orkney and Zetland isles, in the montli of 
July, 1812, he discovered that these birds breed there, 
and hve chiefly upon rabbits, the Alpine hare, the 
Ptarmigan, and other birds. He describes ^e male 
bird to be of an immaculate white, but others are 
mottled with brown, and he sapposes them to be the 
female, or the ^oung which have not attained to ma- 
ture plumage. Montagu says this bird rather exceeds 
the Eagle Owl in size ; that it measures nearly two feet 
is length, and sometimes weighs above three pounds ; 
while Edwards and other omithologists describe it as 
being less. The irides are orange yellow; the bill 
black and nearly covered with feathers; feet to the 
claws the same. In the stuifed specimen from which 
the above figure was sketched, the head, coverts, 
back, breast, and belly were thinly marked with 
brownish dusky spots; on the latter parts and sides, 
these spots assumed rather a more wavy shape, and 
the primary and secondary quills were somewhat bar- 
red near the tips. The abode of these birds is chiefly 
in the arcdc regions ; they are met with in Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, Russia, Siberia, Kamtschatka, 
Hudson's Bay, and Greenland. 

%189S, bj Alexander Potts. It Ii probablj in very rigoroua aeBsanc 
onlj that it cataa to bi aoutit. 
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THE LONG-EARED OWL. 

(Stris Olus, Linn.— if Hibou, Buff.) 

Length fourteen incboe; breadth about tbree feet 
Tlie bid is black ; irides bright jiellow ; tbe radiated 
circle round each eye is of a light cream colour, in 
some parts tinged with red^ between the bill and the 
eye there is a circular streak of dark brown; another 
circle of dark rusty brown entirely surrounds tbe face; 
its ear tufts consist of six feathers, closely laid toge- 
ther, of a dark brown, tipped and edged with yellow ; 
the upper part of the body is beautifully penciled with 
fine streaks of white, rusty, and brown ; the breast 
and neck arc yellow, finely marked with dusky streaks, 
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pointing downward)! ; the belly, thighs, and vent fea> 
thers of a light cream colour : there are four or five 
large white spots upon each wing ; the quill and tail 
feathers are marked with dusky and reddish bars : the 
l^a are feathered down to the claws, which are very 
sharp ; the outer claw is moveable, and may be turn- 
ed backwards. 

This bird is common in various parts of Europe, as 
well as in this country ; its usual haunts are in old 
mined buildings, in rocks, and in hollow trees. Bufibn 
observes, that it seldom constructs a nest of '\\s own, 
but not unfrequently occupies that of the Magpie : it 
lays four or five white eggs, rounded at the ends ; the 
young are at first white, but acquire their natural co- 
lour in about fifteen dnys. 
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THE SHORT-EARED OWL. 

(Strix brachj/otos, Gm. Linn.) 

Lbkgth fourteen inches ; breadth three foet. The 
head is small, and Hawk-like ; bill dusky ; the irides 
ore bright yellow, and when the pupil is contracted, 
shine like gold: the circle round each eye is dirty 
white, with dark streaks pointing outwards; immedi- 
ately round the eye is a circle of black; the two ear 
tuAs consi&t of not more than three feathers, of a pale 
brown or tawny, with a dark streak in the middle of 
each ; the whole upper part of the body is variously 
marked with dark brown and tawny, the feathers most- 
ly edged with the latter ; the breast and belly are pale 
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yellow, marked with dark longitudinal streaks, most 
numerous on the breast : the legs and feet are covered 
with feathers of a pale yellow; claws much hooked, 
and black : the wings are long, and extend beyond the 
tail ; quills marked with alternate bars of a dusky and 
pale brown ; the tail is likewise tnarked with bars of 
the same colours, and the middle feathers are distin- 
guished by a dark spot in the centre of the yellow 
space; the tip white. Of several of these birds, both 
male and female, with which this work has been fa- 
voured, both sexes had the upright tufls or ears : in 
one which was alive, they were very conspicuous, and 
appeared more erect while the bird remained undis- 
turbed; but when frightened, were scarcely to be seen : 
in the dead birds they were hardly discernible. 

Pennant seems to be the first describer of this rare 
and beautiful species, which he supposes to be a bird 
of passage, as it visits us only in the latter part of the 
year, and disappears in the spring. It has been known 
to breed in Northumberland, the young having been 
taken before they were able to fiy. It flies by day, 
and sometimes is seen in companies : twenty-eight were 
once counted in a turnip-field in November.* It is 
found chiefly in wooded or mountainous countries : its 
food is principally field mice. 

* CoiiimuDicated by Thomas Peniice, Esq. of Yarmouth, but dif- 
ferentlj accounted tor by Montagu. 
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THE FEMALE SHORT-EARED OWL. 

This bird was somewhat larger than the fornier ; 
the colours and marks were the same, but much dark- 
er, and the spots on the breast larger and more nu- 
merous; the ears were not discernible. Being a dead 
bird, and having not seen any other at the time, the 
editor supposed it to be a distinct kind; but having 
•ince seen several, both males and females, is con- 
vinced of the mistake. 
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THE YELLOW OWL. 

BARN OWL, WHITE OWL, GILLIHOWLET, CHUBCH, 
OB SCBEECH OWL. 

(StrixJUtmmea, Linn. — UEjffraie^ ou Freiaie^ Buff.) 

Length fourteen inches. Bill pale horn colour; 
eyes dark ; the radiated circle round the eye is com- 
posed of feathers of the most delicate softness, and per- 
fectly white ; the head, back, and wings are yellow 
huff, beautifully powdered with very fine grey and 
hrown spots, intermixed with white ; the breast, belly, 
and thighs are white; on the former are a few dark 
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spots ; the legs are feathered down to the toes, which 
are covered with short hairs ; the wings extend beyond 
the tail, which is short, and marked with alternate 
bars of dusky and white ; the claws are white. Birds 
of this kind vary considerably : of several which we 
examined, the differences were very conspicuous, the 
colours being more or less &int according to the age 
of the bird; the breast in some was white, without 
spots — in others pale yellow. 

The Yellow Owl is often seen in the most populous 
towns, frequenting churches, old houses, maltings, and 
other uninhabited buildings, where it continues during 
the day, and leaves its haunts in the twilight in quest 
of prey. It has obtained the name of Screech Owl 
from its cries, repeated at intervals, and rendered loud 
and frightful from the stillness of the night During 
its repose it makes a blowing hissing noise, resembling 
the snoring of a man. It makes no nest, but deposits 
its eggs in the holes of walls, and lays five or six, of a 
whitish colour. It feeds on mice and small birds, 
^wallowing them whole, and afterwards emitting the 
bones, feathers, and other indigestible parts, at its 
mouth, in the form of small round cakes or pellets, 
which are ofien found in the empty buildings it fire- 
quents. 
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THE TAWNY OWL.' 

COMMON BROWN IVY OWL, OB HOWLET. 

(Strix Stridtda, Linn.— Z^ Chat-kuant, Buff.) 

This bird is about the size of the lat>t. The bill is 
white: eyes dark blue: the radiated Feathers rou^d the 
eyes are white, Bnely streaked with brown ; the head* 

• It u this Owl that hoots bj night, and sharply gives out the re- 
peated CTj of tee-whit, particuUrlj in cold frosty oighti. When theae 
bird* are tligbtly disturbed amid thdr slumbers in the vsst, deep, and 
aolilat; wooda, they will utter an inward tremulous hooting of ka- 
uhoo, the subdued aod gloomy shiTcring of which is peculiarly bgik 
rific CommuDlested by J. F. M. Doviatou, Esq. of Wert Fellon, 
near Shrewsbury. 
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iieck, back, wing coverts sad scapulars, are tawny 
brown, finely powdered and spotted with dark brown 
and black; on the wing coverts and scapulars, are 
several large white spots, regularly placed, bo as to 
form three rows; the quill feathers are marked with 
alternate bars of light and dark brown ; the breast and 
belly are pale yellow, marked with narrow dark streaka 
pointing downwards, and crossed with others of the 
same ; the legs are feathered down to the toes ; the 
daws large, much hooked, and white. This species 
is found in various parts of Europe ; it frequents woods, 
and builds its nest in the hollows of trees. The Tawny 
Owl and Brown Owl have by the older authors been 
described as distinct species; but Latham, Montagu* 
and Temminck seem to agree in conudering them 
identical, tlie differences arising merely from age and 
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THE LITTLE OWL. 

( Strix passerina, Linn. — La Cheveche ou Petite 
Chouette, Buff.) 

The length of this bird is about nine and a half 
inches, breadth twenty-one and a half, and weight* 
four ounces: the bill is light horn colour; irides pale 
yellow; orbits black, and a patch or streak of that 
colour passes from underneath the eye to the beak. 
The circular featbera on the face are white, mixed or 
faintly streaked with pale brown, and surrounded with 
a border of black, somewhat divided by small spots of 
white; the head and neck are spotted with pale brown 
and white; breast and belly white, streaked and patch- 
ed with various-sized spots of light brown ; legs and 
vent white ; back, wings, and tail brown, somewhat in- 
clining to olive, and distinctly marked with white 
spots. The legs and feet are covered with soft fea- 
thers down to the claws. It frequents rocks, caverns, 
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snd ruined buildings, makes its rudely constructed 
nest in the most retired places, and lays four or five 
eggs, spotted with white and yellow. It sees better in 
the day-time than other nocturnal birds, and gives 
chace to small birds on the wing ; it likewise feeds on 
mice: it is said to pluck the birds before it eats them, 
in which it differs from almost all other Owls. It 
would appear from the accounts of ornitholofi^ta that 
this bird is seldom seen in Britain. Temminck says it 
is found in almost every country in Europe, but never 
farther north than the 55th degree of latitude. The 
drawing from which our cut was engraven, was taken 
fram a specimen shot at Widdrington, January, 181S, 
and we feel much obliged to Mr R. U. Wingate, of 
Newcastle, for liis drawing, and the aid it aSbrds us, 
to give a correct representation of this bird. 
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THE SCOPS EAUED OWL. 

(Strix Scops, Linn. — Le Scops, ou petit Due, Buff.) 

This is the smallest of the Owl kind in this country ; 
its bill is brown at the base, and paler at the tip ; irides 
light yellow. The upper plumage appears brown, the 
under grey, but on nearer inspection the whole is pret- 
tily variegated with wliite Epots, streaks, and bars of 
dusky brown, rufous and yellow, and almost every 
feather is speckled with white, brown, and grey ; the 
circular feathers on the face are powdered with brown; 
the neck, head, and ear feathers, are much the same, 
but more distinctly marked with bars, streaks, and 
spots of white, yellow and brown; the back feathers 
and greater coverts of the wings are barred, streaked, 
and speckled with the same colours, but on their outer 
mar^s are patched with spots of white ; the greater 
quills are transversely barred on their outer webs with 
white and freckled brown, and barred on the inner 
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webs to their tips with the latter colour ; the tail is 
barred nearly in the same way. The legs are covered 
to the toes with yellowish soft feathers spotted with 
brown; the toes are without feathers, and ore also 
brown. The stuffed specimen of this rare and curious 
little bird, from which our figure and description were 
taken, was sent to the author by Mr Charles Fother- 
gill, late of York : another is now in the museum of 
P. J. Selby, Esq. of Twizell House, Northumberland. 
There is also a very fine specimen in the cabinet of the 
Hon. Mr X<iddell, of Ravensworth Castle. 
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The last family of rapacious birds to be men- 
tioned, is that of the Shrike, which, though they 
are small, and of a delicate form, yet their cou- 
rage, their appetite for blood, and their hooked 
bill entitle them to be ranked with the boldest and 
the most sanguinary of the rapacious tribe. This ge- 
nus has been variously placed in the systems of na- 
turalists; it has been classed with the Falcons, with 
the Pies, and it has even been ranked, especially by 
the later continental writers, with the harmless and 
inoffensive tribes of the Passerine kind, to which, in- 
deed, in outward appearance at least, it bears some 
resemblance. Conformably, however, with what seems 
to be the most natural arrangement, it is here placed 
in the rear of those birds which live by rapine and 
plunder; and, like most of the connecting links in 
the great chain of nature, it will be found to possess a 
middle quality, partaking of those which are placed on 
each side of it, and making thereby an easy transition 
from the one to the other. 

The Shrike genus is distinguished by the following 
characteristics : the biU is strong, straight at the base, 
and hooked or bent towards the end ; the upper man- 
dible is notched near the tip, and the base furnished 
with bristles ; it has no cere ; the tongue is divided at 
the end, the outer toe connected to the middle one as 
far as the first joint. To these exterior marks may 
be added, that it possesses the most undaunted cou- 
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rage, and will attack birds much larger and stronger 
than itself such as the Crow, the Magpie, and most 
of the smaller kinds of Hawks : if any of these should 
fly near the place of its retreat, the Shrike darts upon 
the invader with loud cries, and drives it from the nest. 
The parent birds will sometimes join on such occa- 
sions; and there are few birds that will venture to 
abide the contest Shrikes will chase all the small 
birds upon the wtng, and sometimes will attack Par- 
tridges, and even young hares. Thrushes, Black- 
birds, and luch like, are their common prey ; they flx 
on them with their talons, split the skull with their 
bill, and feed on them at leisure. 

There are three kinds found in this kingdom, of 
which the following is the largest. 
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THE ASH-COLOURED SHRIKE. 

GREATER BUTCHER BIRD. 

( Lanius Exctibitor^ Linn. — La Pie-Grieche grise,'QviS.) 

The length about ten inches. Its bill ia black, and 
furnished with bristles at the base : the upper parts of 
its plumage pale blue ash; under parts white; a black 
stripe passes through each eye ; the greater qutllg are 
black, with a large white spot at the base, forming a 
bar o( that colour across the wing; the lesser quills 
are white at the tips; the scapulars white; the two 
middle feathers of the tail black ; t)ie next on each 
side are white at the ends, gradually increasing to the 
outermost, which are nearly all white; the whole, 
when the tail is spread, forms a large oval spot of 
black; the legs are black. The female differs little 
from the male ; she lays six eggs, of a dull olive green, 
spotted at the end with black. 
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This bird is r^ely found In the cultivated pftrts of 
the couDtry, preferriog moiuitaiaous wildB, among 
' fiiTze and thorn; thickets. Buffon says it is common 
in France, where it continues all the year: it is met 
with likewise in Russia, and various parts of Europe ; 
it preys on small birds, which it seizes by the throat, 
and, after strangling, fixes them ^n a sharp thorn, 
and tears them in pieces with its bill. Pennant ob- 
serves, that when k^t in the cage, it sticks its food 
against the wires before it will eat it. It is said to imi- 
ute the notes of the smaller singing birds, thereby 
drawing them near its haunts, in order more securely 
to seize tbetn. 

The foregoing figure and description were taken 
from a very fine ^wcimeD, for which this work is in- 
debted to the late Major H. F. Gibson, of the 4tb 
dragoons. 
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THE RED-BACKED SHRIKE. 

FLUSHED, OR LESBEIl BUTCHER BIRD. 

(Lanius CoUurio, Linn. — L'Ecorcheur, Bu£F.) 

This bird is lees than the last, being seven inches 
and three-quarters long, breadth twelve inches and a 
quarter. The bill is black; irides hazel; the head 
and lower part of the back light grey; the upper part 
of the bifck and coverts of the wings are bright rust; 
red; the breast, belly, and sides of a fine pale rose or 
bloom colour ; throat white ; a stroke of black passes 
from the bill through each eye ; the two middle fea- 
thers of the tail are black, the others white at the 
base; the quills are brown ; the legs black. 

The female is somewhat larger than the male ; the 
head is rust colour, mixed with grey; the breast, 
belly, and sides dirty white; tail deep brown ; the ex- 
terior web of the outer feathers white. It builds in 
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hedges or low bushes, and lays six white eggs, marked 
with a reddish brown circle towards the larger end. 

The manners of this species are similar to those of 
the last: it frequently pr^s on young birds, which it 
takes in the nest; it likewise feeds on grasshoppers, 
beetles, and other insects. It also is said to imitate 
the notes of other birds, in order the more surely to 
decoy them. When sitting on the neat, the female 
soon diacovers herself at the approach of any person, 
by her loud and violent outcries. 
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THE WOODCHAT. 

(Lanius rtt/its, Linn. — Lm Pte-grieche rousse. Buff.) 
J,. 
Under this title we have introduced the figure of a 
Shrike which we received from Mr WilLi^m Proctor/ 
of AutoD StUe, Durham. It was shot- by hjo), ex- 
pressly for this work, on the lOth S^tember^ 1824. 
The length seven inches; breadth eleven; weight ra- 
ther exceeding an ounce. The bill is dark brown, ting- 
ed with lead colour, distinctly notched, and beset with 
bristles at the base ; iridea dark hazel ; brow dull light 
brown ; the head and upper parts of the body reddish 
or rus^ brown ; each feather fringed with a lighter 
colour, and barred in the middle with black curved or 
waved lines; the auriculars are deeper brown, and 
spotted or barred with black; the lower part of the 
back and rump are of a paler shade than the back ; 
the tail coverts are maty red^ the tul is nearly the 
k3 
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same colour; the two middle feathers plain, the two 
outer ones edged with dull white; the rest have a 
black spot near the ends, and are tipped with white; 
the greater coverts and secondaries are deep brown, 
black in the middle, with pale edges, and tips white ; 
the primaries are much the same, but of a darker cast; 
the under parts are sullied white, delicately barred on 
the breast and sides, with dark brown ; the thighs 
mottled the same; the legs dark lead blue. The giz- 
zard was full of the remains of bisects, such as the 
legs of earwigs and beetles. 

There has been much difference of opinion, since the 
time of Edwards, respecting the Woodchat. Bufibn 
supposes it a variety of the Red-backed Shrike. Pen- 
nant, Latham, and Montagu give it a place as a dis- 
tinct species ; so does Temminck, but this country is 
not mentioned by him as one of its habitats^ and we 
understand Mr Selby excludes it from our Fauna, no 
instance of its capture or appearance in Britain being 
upon record. We give the figure therefore, rather 
with the view of assisting naturalists, than of offering 
any decided opinion of our own* 



' 
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Uittm of t^t ^U iitn)> 

Constitute the next order in our arrangement: 
they consist of a numerous and irregular tribe, widely 
differing from each other in their habits, appetites, 
and manners, as well as in their form, size, and ap- 
pearance. At the head of these we shall place the 
Raven, well known by its black glossy plumage and 
croaking note. Birds of this kind are found in every 
part of the known world, from Greenland to the Cape 
of Good Hope; and though their principal food is 
earth worms, they may be said to be of great benefit 
to mankind, not only by devouring putrid flesh, but 
by destroymg great numbers of noxious insects, and 
reptiles. In gelieral they are restless and noisy, easily 
tamed, and capable of being taught to articulate words, 
and to obey the voice of their master. They are saga- 
cious, active, and thievish : they are monogamous, and 
their mutual attachment is very strong and constant. 
They build mostly in trees, and form a kind of society, 
in which there appears something like a regular go- 
vernment: a centinel watches for the general safety, 
and on the approach of an enemy, or of a stranger, 
they act in concert, and drive him away with re- 
peated attacks. On such occasions they are as bold 
as they are cunning in avoiding the smallest appear^ 
ance of real danger; of this the disappointed fowler 
has frequently occasion to take notice, on seeing the 
birds fly away before he can draw near enough to 
shoot them. From this circumstance it has been said 
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that they discover their danger by the quicknega of 
their aceat, which enables them to provide for their 
safety in time; but it may partly be ascribed to the 
quickness of their sight, by which they discover the 
motions of the sportsman. They moult only once a 
year, and the young after the first autumnal moult a^ 
sume the adult livery. There is scarcely any percep- 
tible difference between the sexes. 

The external characters of this kind are well known, 
and are chiefly as follows: — The bill is strong, and 
has a slight curvature along the top of the upper man- 
dible; the edges are thin, and sharp or cultrated; in 
many of the spedes there is a small notch near the 
tip ; the nostrils are covered with bristles ; tongue di- 
vided at the end; three toes forward, one bdiind, 
the middle toe connected to the outer as &r as the first 
joinL 
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THE RAVEN 

OBEAT COBBIB CBOV. 

(Coma CoraXj Lins. — Le Coi^aUf Buff.) 

Ib the largeat of this kind ; tbe length if aboTe two 
feet; breadth four. The female is somewhat leas. The 
bill is strongs and thick at the base, measuring som^ 
what more than two inches and a half in length, and 
corered with strong hairs or bristles, which extend 
above half its length, covering tbe nostrils : the gen^ 
ral colour of the upper parts is s fine glossy black, r^ 
flectiog a blue tint in particular lights ; the under parts 
are doller, and of a duskjr hue. 
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The Raven ts wett known in all parts of the world, 
and in tiroes of ignorance and superstition, was re- 
garded as a bird of ill omen, announcing by its croak- 
ing, impending calamities : Of aucb vast importance 
was it considered, that the various modulations of its 
voice were studied with the most careful attention, and 
were made use of by designing men to mislead the ig- 
norant and credulous. It is a very long-iived bird, 
and is supposed sometimes to live a century or more- 
It is fond of carrion, which it scents at a great dis- 
tance ; it will destroy rabbits, young ducks, and chick- 
ens; and has been known to seize on young lambs, 
and even. sheep, when sick or weak, and pick out their 
eyes while yet alive : it will suck the eggs of other 
birds ; it feeds also on earth-worms, reptiles, and even 
shell-fish, when urged by hunger. It may be render- 
ed very tame and familiar, and has often been taught 
to pronounce a variety of words: it is a crafty bird, 
and will frequently pick up things of value, such as 
rings, money, Sec. and carry them to its hiding place. 
They build early in the spring, in trees and the holes 
of rocks, laying five or six eggs, of a pale binish green, 
spotted with brown. The female sits about twenty 
days, and is constantly attended by the male, who not 
only provides her with abundance of food, but relieves 
her in turn, and takes her place in the nest* 

' The natires of Gieenknd eat the fleili, and make a corering fbr 
(henueWea irith the ikiiu of tfaeM birdo, wbUh tfaer wear next their 
bodiM. 
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CARRIOH CROW, BLACK-NEBBED OR UIDDEH CEOW. 

(Corvtu Corotie, Linn. — La CometUe noire. Buff.) 

Is similar to the Raven in its habits, colour, and ex- 
ternal appearance. Length about eighteen inches ; 
breadth three feet. The glossy feathers of the upper 
plumage have a burnished look, excepting on their 
edges, which are dull, and form a border to each. 
This species is more numerous and as widely spread 
as the Raven ; they live mostly in woods ; build their 
nests in trees; and lay five or six eggs, much like 
those of the Raven. They feed on putrid flesh, and 
garbage of all sorts; likewise on eggs, shell fish, 
worms, and insects. 
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These wary birds live in pairs, and are common- 
ly seen together flying at a grelit height, out of the 
reach of the gun, while they are prowling over the 
country in search of their foo<), which, with pene- 
trating eye, and acute scent, they discover afar off. 
They pluck the feathers off the dead hirds, toss them 
aside, and then pick the flesh from the bones. In 
winter they take shelter from the extremity of the 
weather, in the hollows of rocky precipices. 
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THE HOODED CROW 

fCorvta Comix, Lidd. — La ComeiUe MarUeUe, Bnff.) 

I9 sotnewhst larger and more bulky than the Rook, 
measuring twenty-two inches in length. The bill is 
black, and two inches long ; the head, fore part of the 
neck, wings, and tail black ; the back and all the 
under parts are of a pale ash ; the legs black. 

These birds arrive with the Woodcock, and on their 
first coming frequent the shores of rivers. They de- 
part in the ^nng, but they do not all leave us, as 
they have been seen during the summer months, in 
the northern quarters of our island, where they fre- 
quent the mountainous parts of the country, and breed 
in the pinea. In the Zedand islands they are the only 
I. 2 
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species of Crow met with, and breed in the rocky 
cliffi on the sea coast. There, and in more north- 
ern parts of the world they continue the whole year, 
and subsist on sea-worms, shell-fish, end other marine 
productions. With us they are seen to mix with, and 
to feed in the same manner as the Crow. During 
the breeding season they live in pairs, lay six eggs, 
seldom more than two or three of which are prolific. 
They are much attached to their ofispring. 
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THE ROOK 

(CorvusJh^Ugus, Lion. — Le Freux, Buff.) 

Is about the size of the Carrion Crow, and in its figure 
very much resembles it. The base of tbe bill and 
nostrils, as far as the eyes, is covered with a rough 
scabrous skin, in which it differs from all the rest 
of the genus, caused, it is said, by thrusUng its bill 
into tbe earth in search of worms,* but as tbe same 
appearance has been observed in such as have been 
brought up tame and unaccustomed to that mode of 

■ It is eurioiu to obMTve the effe^ual metliod Haj take t« *wim 
th^ prejr entire i tbe; flnt seize the worn b; the bead, and pull it 
out w &r M tbejr can, to a« Dot to break it, and then place their fiat 
upon thii part, till A»j can m&\j extricate the whole firaai it« help 
intbeeaitb. 
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subsLstencei we are inclined to consider it an original 
peculiarity. Rooks are fond of the erucse of the hedge- 
chafer, or chesnut brown beetle,* for which they 
search with inde&tigable pains. They arc often ac- 
cused of feeding on the corn just after it has been 
sown, and various contrivances have been made both 
to kill and frighten them away; but, in our estima- 
tion, the advantages derived from the destruction 
which they make among grubs, larvas, worms, and 
noxious insects, greatly overpay the injury done to 
the ftiture harvest, by the small quantity of corn they 
may destroy in searching after their favourite food. 
They are gr^arious, and fly in immense flocks morn- 
ing and evening to and from their roosting places 
in quest of food. During the breeding time they are 
jealous and watchfiil, and will rob each other when 
they can. They live together in large societies, and 
build close to each other in trees, frequently in the 
midst of large and populous towns. These rookeries, 
however, are often the scenes of bitter contests; the 
new-comers are frequently driven away by the old in- 
habitants, tlieir half-built nests torn in pieces, and the 
unfortunate couple forced to begin their work anew in 

* These insects appear in hot weather, in finrmidable numbers, 
disrobing the fields and trees of their verdure, blossoms, and fruit, 
spreading desolation and destruction wherever thej go. Thej ap- 
peared in great numbers in Ireland during a liot sununer, and com- 
mitted great ravages. In the year 1747> whole meadows and com 
fields were destroyed bj them in Sufiblk. The decrease of rookeries 
in that count j was thought to be the occasion of it. The manj rook- 
eries with us is in some measure the reason why we have so &w of 
these destructive insects. 

WaUU'M Hittory qf NorthumberlantL 
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some more uadiaturbed situation : of this we bad a re- 
markable instance in Newcastle. In tbe fear 1 78S, a 
pair of Rooks, after an unsuccessftil attempt to esta- 
blish themselves in a rookery at no great distance from 
the Exchange, were compelled to abandon tbe attempt. 
They took refuge on the spire of that building, and al- 
though constantly interrupted by other Rooks, built 
their nest on tbe top of the vane, and brought forth 
th&r young, undisturbed by the noise of the populace 
below them ; the nest and its inhabitants turning about 
with every change of the wind. They returned and 
built their nest every year on the same place till 179S, 
toon after which the spire was taken down. 
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THE JACK-DAW. 

(Coroiu Monedida, Linn. — X^ Ckoucai, Boff.) 

This bird is considerab>y less than the Rook, being 
only thirteen inches in length, and about tventy-eighl 
in breadth. The bill is black : eyes white ; the hinder 
part of the head and neck hoary grey ; the rest of the 
plumage is of a fine glossy black above; beneath 
dusky ; the legs are black. 

The Daw is very common in England, and remains 
with ns the whole year : in other countries, as France 
and various parts of Germany, it is migratory. They 
frequent churches, old towers, and ruins, in great 
flocks, where they build: the female lays five or six 
^gt, paler than those of the Crow, and smaller. 
They rarely build in trees : in Hampshire they some- 
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times breed in rabbit holes.* They are easily tamed, 
and may be taught to pronounce several words : they 
will conceal part of their food, and with it small pieces 
of money, or toys. They feed on insects, grain, fruit, 
and small pieces of flesh, and will also eat eggs. 

There is a variety of the Daw found in Switzerland, 
having a white collar round its neck. In Norway and 
even in this country, individuals have been seen per- 
fectly white. 

• White's Natural Histcry of Selbome. 
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THE CHOUGH. 

RED-LEGGED C&OW. 

(Corvus Graculus, Linn. — Z^ Coracias, Buff.) 

Tms bird b about the weight of the Jack-Daw, but 
of a taller aod longer shape. The bill is long, curved, 
sharp at the tip, and of a bright red ; the iris is com- 
posed of two circles, the outer red, the inner light 
blue; the eye lids are red; the plumage k altogether 
of a purplish violet black; legs red like the bill; 
claws large, hooked, and black. It builds on high 
(^lifis, by the sea side, lays four or five ^gs, spotted 
with yellow, and chiefly frequents the coasts of De- 
ytmshtre and Cornwall, and likewise many parts of 
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Wales : some are found on the cliffs of Dover,* and a 
few in Scotland. In a wild state it feeds chiefly on in- 
sects and berries. It is easily tamed, becomes extremely 
docile, and is very fond of being caressed, by those to 
whom it shews an attachment, but its shrill notes and 
mischievous qualities render it sometimes a trouble- 
some inmate. It also becomes bold and pugnacious, 
and resents an affront with violence and effect, by 
both bill and claws. It has a great aversion to strang- 
ers. Like the tame Jackdaw it is fond of glittering 
objects, and is equally mischievous, active, and rest- 
less. It examines every thing, and is perpetually in 
search of insects. It soon learns to eat raw or dressed 
meat, bread, and soft grain, but will not eat common 
worms. 

• " Howfeariiil 

And &ZXJ 'tia, to cast one's ejes bo low t 

The crows and chaughs, that wing tfae midway air. 

Shew scarce so gross as beetles." 
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THE MAGPIE. 



(Corvtis Pica, Linn. — La Pie, BuGT.) 

Length about eighteen inches. Bill strong and 
black ; eyas hazel ; head, neck, back, breast, and tail 
coverts deep black, forming a fine contrast with the 
snowy whiteness of the under parts and scapulars ; the 
neck feathers are long, as are also those on the back, 
which extend towards the rump, leaving only a small 
(.pace, ul' ash-grey, between them and the tail coverts ; 
the plumage in general is glossed with green, purple, 
and blue, which catch the eye in different lights, and 
are particularly resplendent on the tail, which is very 
long, and rather wedge-shnped ; vent, under tail-co- 
verts, thighs, and legs black : on the throat and part 
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of the neck the feathers are mixed with others, re- 
sembling strong whitish hairs. 

This bird is every where commoD in England ; and 
is likewise found in various parts of the Continent, but 
not so far north as Lapland, nor farther south than 
Italy: it is met with in America, but not commonly, 
and is migratory there. Like the Crow it is omnivo- 
rous. They make their nest with great art, leaving a' 
hole in the side for admittance, and covering the whole 
upper part with an interweaving of thorny twigs, close- 
ly entangled, thereby securing a retreat from the rude 
attacks of other birds : the inside is furnished with a 
sort of mattrass, composed of wool and other soft ma- 
terials, on which the young repose : the female lays 
seven of eight eggs, pale green, spotted with black. 

The Magpie is crafty and familiar, and may be 
taught to pronounce words, and even short sentences, 
and will imitate any particular noise. It is addicted, 
like other birds of its kind, to stealing and hoarding. 
It is smaller than the Jackdaw, and its wings are 
shorter in proportion j accordingly its flight is not so 
lofty, nor so well sustained : it never undertakes long 
journies, but flies only from tree to tree, at moderate 
distances. 
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(Corvus glandarim, Linn. — Le Geai, Buff.) 

This beautiful bird is not more than thirteen inches 
in length. Its bill is black ; eyes white ; the feathers 
on the forehead are white, streaked with black, and 
form a tuft which it can erect and depress at pleasure ; 
the chin is white, and from the corners of the bill on 
each side proceeds a broad streak of black, which pass- 
es under the eye; the hinder part of the head, the 
neck, and back, are of a cinnamon colour ; breast the 
same, but lighter; lesser wing coverts bay; the belly 
and vent almost white; the greater wing coverts are 
elegantly barred with black, fine pale blue, and white 
alternately; the greater quUls are black, with pale 
edges, the bases of some of them white; lesser quills 
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black; those next the body chesnut; the rump is 
white; tail black, with pale brown edges; legs dirty 
pale brown. 

The Jay is common in Great Britain, and is found 
in various parts of Europe. ^ It is distinguished as well 
for the beautiful arrangement of its colours, as for its 
harsh, grating voice, and restless disposition. Upon 
seeing the sportsman, it gives, by its cries, the alarm 
of danger. It builds in woods, and makes an artless 
nest, composed of sticks, fibres, and slender twigs: 
lays five or six eggs, ash grey, mixed with green, and 
faintly spotted with brown. Pennant observes, that 
the young ones continue with their parents till the fol- 
lowing spring, when they separate to form new pairs. 

They live on acorns, nuts, seeds, and fruits; will 
eat eggs, and sometimes destroy young birds in the 
absence of the old ones. When domesticated, they 
may be rendered very familiar, and will imitate a 
variety of words and sounds. We have heard one 
imitate the sound of a saw so exactly, that though it 
was on a Sunday, we could hardly be persuaded that 
there was not a carpenter at work in the house. Ano- 
ther, at the approach of cattle, had learned to hound 
a cur dog upon them, by whistling and calling his 
name: at last, during frost, the dog was excited to 
attack a cow big with calf, when the animal fell on the 
ice, and was hurt : the Jay was complained of as a 
nuisance, and its owner was obliged to destroy it. 
They sometimes assemble in great numbers early in 
the spring, and seem to hold a conference, probably, 
for the purpose of fixing upon the districts they are to 
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occupy: to bear them is trnly curious; while some 
gabble, shout, of whistle, others with a raucous voice, 
seem to command attention : the noise made on these 
occasions may be aptly compared to that of a distant 
meeting of disorderly drunken persons. 
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THE NUTCRACKER. 

(Corous Caryocatactes, Linn. — I^e Casse Noi:r, Buff.) 

Length thirteen inches. Bill two inches long, and 
black ; eyes hazel ; the crown of the head and hinder 
part of the neck black ; the general colour is brown, 
covered with triangular spots of white; wings black; 
greater coverts tipped with white ; the tail is black, 
white at the tip ; rump white ; l^s and claws black. 

This bird has seldom been seen in England : it is 
common in Germany, Sweden and Denmark, and fre- 
quents the most mountainous parts of those countries. 
It builds in holes of trees, and feeds on nuts, acorns, 
and the kernels of the pine, also on larvie, and on 
young birds and eggs. It is said to pierce the bark of 
trees with its bill, like the Wood-pecker. Our draw- 
ing was from a stufied specimen in the Wycliffe niu- 
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THE CHATTERER. 

SILK TAIt, OR WAXEN CHAITEKEB. 

(Ampelis Garruius, Linn. — Le Jasatr de Bohevu, Buff.) 

This beautiful bird is about eight inches in length. 
ItH bill is4)Iack, and has a small notch at the end ; the 
eyes, which are black and shinwg, are placed in a band 
of black, paanng from the base of the bill to the 
hinder part of the head; throat black; the feathers 
on the head long, forming a crest; all the upper parts 
of the body are of a reddish ash ; breast and belly in- 
clining to purple ; the vent and tail coverts in some, 
nearly white ; in others, the former reddish chesout, 
the latter ash grey : the tail feathers are black, tipped 
with pale yellow ; the quills black, the third and fourth 
tipped on their outer edges with white, the five follow- 
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ing with straw colour, but in some bright yellow ; the 
secondaries are tipped with white, each being pointed 
with a flat horny substance of a bright vermillion. 
These appendages vary in different subjects; one in 
our possession, had eight on one wing and six on the 
other. The legs are short and black. The female has 
only four or five of the second quills tipt with the red 
cartilaginous appendages, and the young birds previ- 
oos to their first moult are without them altogether. 

This rare bird vigils our island only at uncertain in- 
tervals. Id the years 1790, 1791, and 1803, several 
were taken iu Northumberland and Durham, in the 
month of November. Their summer residence is the 
northern parts of Europe, within the arctic circle, 
whence they spread themselves into other countries, 
where they remua during winter, and return in the 
spring to their usual haunts. Their general food is 
berries and insects: one which we saw in a state of 
activity was fed chiefly with hawthorn and ivy ber- 
rieSf but from the difficulty of providing it with this 
food, it soon died. Its breeding place is not well as- 
certained. Only this species of the Chatterer is re- 
cognised as a British bird; the same may be said of 
the two genera next in snccession. 
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THE ROLLER. 

fCoracias Garrula, Linn. — Le SoUier, Buff.} 

This rare bird is distinguished by a plumage of ex- 
quisite beauty; it vies with the Parrot in an assem- 
blage of the finest shades of blue and green, mixed 
with white, and heightened by the contrast of graver 
colours, from which perhaps it has been called the 
German Parrot, although in every other respect it 
differs from that bird, and seems rather to claim afiSni- 
ty with the Crow kind. It is about the size of the Jay, 
being somewhat more than twelve inches in length. 
The bill is black, beset with short bristles at the base; 
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the eyes are surrounded with a ring of naked yellow 
skin, and behind them, is a kind of wart ; the head, 
neck, breast, and belly, are of a light pea green ; the 
back and scapulars reddish brown; the ridge of the 
wings and upper coverts rich deep blue ; the greater 
coverts pale green ; the quills dusky, inclining to black, 
a&d mixed with deep blue ; the rump blue ; tail some^ 
what forked ; the lower parts of the feathers are dusky 
green, middle parts pale blue, tips black; the legs 
short, and of a dull yellow. 

This is the only species found in Europe; it is very 
common in some parts of Germany, but so rare in this 
country as hardly to deserve the name of a British 
bird. The author of the British 2k>ology mentions 
two shot in England, and these probably were strag- 
glers.* The above drawing was from a stuffed speci- 
men in the Wycliffe Museum. 

The Roller is wilder than the Jay, and frequents 
the thickest woods; it builds chiefly on birch trees. 
Buffon says it is a bird of passage, and migrates in the 
months of May and September. In those countries 
where it is common, it is said to fly in large flocks 
in the autumn, and is frequently seen in cultivated 
grounds, with Rooks and other birds, searching for 
worms, small seeds, roots, &c. ; it likewise feeds on 
berries, caterpillars, and insects, and in cases of ne- 
cessity, on young frogs, and even carrion. The female 
is described by Aldrovandus as differing very much 
from the male; her bill is thicker, and the head, neck, 

* One of these hirds was shot in Bromley-hope, near Bywell, in 
Maj, 1818. 
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breast, and belly, are of a chesnut colour, inclining 
ta asb-grey. Temminck says the sexes are alike. 
The young ones do not attain their brilliant colours 
till the second year. 

This bird is remarkable for making a chattering 
kind of noise, by which it has obtained the name of 
Garrula. 



<* The bill of this genus is straight, conic, and very 
sharp pointed, edges cultrated, and inclining inwards; 
mandibles of equal length ; nostrils small, placed at 
the base of the bill, and partly covered ; tongue divided 
at the end; toes, three forward and one backward; 
the middle joined near the base to the outermost one. 
These birds are a noisy, gregarious, frugivorous, gra- 
nivorous, and voracious race, very numerous, and 
often have pensile nests." Tiatham notices forty-five 
distinct species, which are spread over the wanner cli- 
mates of America, Asia, and Europe; they live on 
figs, grapes, and cherries, and also upon insects. 




k 
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THE GOLDEN ORIOLE, 

OOLDEN THRUSH. — EDWABDS. 

(Oriolus Galbuia, Linn.— Z^ Loriott Baff.) 

The Golden Oriole is about the size and shape of 
the Blackbird, but its bill is somewhat larger and 
stronger ; it is rather elevated and arched, and slight- 
ly notched at the tip, and, as well as the irides, is red- 
dish ; a patch or stroke of black covers the space be- 
tween the comers of the mouth and the eyes, and this 
spot is thinly beset with a few hurs. The whole pln- 
mage, excepting the wings and tail, is pure yellow ; 
the two latter are black, bub are marked as follows :^ 
Tlie edge of the wing at the aluta spurioy is yellow, 
with a spot or patch of that colour below, on tlie tips 
of the first series of the primary quills, or second bas- 
tard wing. The first quill of the primaries is remark- 
ably short, the second shorter than th« third, and both 
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the former are wholly black ; the third and fourth ore 
slightly edged with yellow on part of their outer webs ; 
all the rest of the quills are more or less slightly tipped 
with yellow, and glossed like satin on their undersides. 
The tail consists of twelve feathers; the two middle 
ones black, slightly tipped with yellow; all the rest 
more or less deeply marked with that colour, from 
their tips upwards. The legs are short, and, as well 
as the toes, black, with the undersides wide or spread 
out, and having rather a coarse appearance; claws 
hooked and strong. The plumage of the female differs 
from that of the male. Where he is yellow, she is of 
a dull olive green ; her wing coverts, secondary quills, 
and upper parts of the tail feathers, partake of the 
same colour, but are much darker; the quills and 
lower ends of the tail feathers are dusky, and, as well 
as the former, are all tipped, less or more, with pale 
dull yellow. The skin of the male was presented to 
this work by G. T. Fox, Esq. of Westoe : the bird was 
shot as it was approaching our shore in the English 
channel.* A pair, male and female, were also lent 
for the same purpose, by the Honourable Mr Lid- 
dell, of Ravensworth Castle, and from these and the 
foregoing, our description and figure were taken. These 
birds are rare visitants in this country ; but they are 
often met with in the southern parts of Europe in the 
summer season. This species, as well as some others 
of the tribe, seems to partake of a middle nature be- 
tween the Orioles and Thrushes, and Buffon has placed 
them as a connecting link before the latter. 

* We have also seen a fismale, which was taken in the latter part 
of the spring, much «pent, in a garden at Tynemouth. 
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THE STARLING. 

STARE. 

fSfumtis vulgaris, Linn. — L'Etoumeau, 'Biiff.) 

LsKGTU somewhat less than nine inches. The bill 
is straighl, sharp-pointed, and of a yellowish brown ; 
in old birds deep yellow ; the noBtrils are surrounded 
by a prominent rim; the eyes are brown; the whole 
plumage dark, glossed with green, blue, purple, and 
copper, but each feather is marked at the end with a 
pale yellow spot; the wing coverts are edged with yel- 
lowish brown ; the quill and tail feathers dusky, with 
light edges : the legs are reddish brown. 

From the striking similarity, both in form and man- 
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ners, observable in the Starling, and those more imme- 
diately preceding, we have no scruple in removing it 
from the usual place, as it evidently forms a connect- 
ing link between them, and in a variety of points seems 
equally allied to both. Few birds are more generally 
known than the Starling, it being an inhabitant of al- 
most every climate ; and as it is a familiar bird, and 
easily trained in a state of captivity, its habits have 
been more frequently observed than those of most 
other birds. They make an artless nest in the hollows 
of trees, rocks, or old walls, and sometimes in cliffs 
overhanging the sea : lay four or five eggs, of a pale 
greenish ash : the young are dusky brown till the first 
moult. In the autumn they fly in vast flocks, and may 
be known at a great distance, by their whirling mode 
of flight, which Buflbn compares to a sort of vortex, 
in which the collective body performs an uniform cir- 
cular revolution, and at the same time continues to 
make a progressive advance. The evening is the time 
when the Starlings assemble in the greatest numbers, 
and, it is said, betake themselves to the fens and 
marshes, where they roost among the reeds: they 
chatter much in the evening and morning, both when 
they assemble and disperse. So attached are they to 
society, that they not only join those of their own spe- 
cies, but also birds of a different kind, and are fre- 
quently seen in company with Redwings, Fieldfares, 
and even with Crows, Jackdaws, and Pigeons. Their 
principal food consists of worms, snails, and caterpil- 
lars ; they likewise break and suck the eggs of other 
birds, and eat various kinds of grain^ seeds, and ber- 
ries, and are said to be particularly fond of cherries. 
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Is a confined state the; eat Btnoll pieces of raw flesh, 
bread soaked in water, &c. are very docile, and may 
easily be taught to repeat short phrases, or whistle 
tunes with great exactness, and are capable of imita- 
ting the notes of other birds. In pairing time they 
are extremely frolicsome, flapping, fluttering, and 
hunying around and over each other, with odd ges- 
tures and tones. 
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THE BROWN STARLING, 

SOLITARY THRUSH. 

(Turdm solilarius — Le Merle solilaire. Buff.) 

The above figure was tnken from the stuffed speci- 
men of a bird which was shot out of a fiock, crossing 
the road at Kenton, in the month of September, It 
does not exactly correspond with the descriptions 
^ven of the Solitary Thrush by Latham and Mon- 
tagu, and theirs also differ from each other : our bird 
was not tinged with blue, neither had it the small 
whitish spots, which the former describes, nor the 
feathers of the back slightly tipped with pale brown, 
as noticed by the latter. In other respects it does not 
differ materially from theirs; probably ours was a 
young one. It is nearly of the same length as the 
Throstle, but not quite so bulky; the bill is dusky. 
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and firom the tip to the brow about seven-eighths of an 
inch in length, rather broad and flatted at the base, 
straight, and a little deflected at the tip, where it is 
very slightly notched. The nostrils (like those of the 
Starlings) are guarded above by a. prominent rim, and 
the upper mandible is elevated nearly on a line with 
the brow and crown of the head. The whole upper 
plumage is brown, the scapulars, quills, greater co- 
verts and tail distinctly edged with pale rusty brown, 
the last somewhat forked. The chin and throat are 
dingy white, and mottled down the fore part of the 
neck with dull brown ; the under parts are also dull 
brown, but streaked with white from below the breast 
to near the vent : the legs and toes are larger and 
stronger than those of any of the Thrushes, and are 
yellowish brown. Latham says, <^ this bird is frequent 
in France, Italy, the Isles of the Mediterranean and 
of the Archipelago, and other parts ; where it is not 
only esteemed for its song, but held in veneration by 
most people, so as to think it almost sacrilege to take 
the nest, or kill the bird." They are said to frequent 
mountainous and rocky places, and to be always seen 
alone, except in the breeding season.* Their food 
consists chiefly of insects and berries. 

* Many kinds of birds, which at other times are seen only sin^^j, 
or in pairs, are known to assemble together in great numbers in cer- 
tain seasons, probably on the business of conferring together, of the 
route they may have to take, and the districts they are destined to 
occupy. 
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THE ROSE COLOURED STARLING, 
OR THRUSH, 

BOS£ COLOURED OUZEL, 

f7\irdus Roseus, Linn. — Le Merle OoiUeur de Bote, 
Buff.) 

Ib about the size of the Starling, and seems a connect- 
ing link between that species and the Ouzels. The 
bill is blushed with red, and slightly notched at the 
tip, whence, to the corners of the inouth, it is nearly 
an inch and a quarter long ; the irides are dark hazel. 
Length about nine inches; weight rather more than 
two ounces and a half. The feathers on the head are 
long, forming a silky looking crest, and those on the 
fore part of the neck partake of the same appearance. 
The head, crest, neck, wings, tail, and upper coverts. 
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are black, glossed with shades of blue, purple and 
green: the back, rump, breast and belly, pale rose 
red. The tail consists of twelve feathers ; the middle 
ones somewhat shorter than those on the outsides ; its 
under coverts are black, very slightly edged and tipped 
with white. The legs, which are strong, are reddish ; 
claws pale brown. The female is olive brown : all her 
quills and tail feathers are edged with pale or whitish 
brown : in our specimen the feathers on her head were 
divided from the brow totbe hinder parL* This beau- 
tiful bird is a' rare visitant in this country.f It is found 
in various parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and in 
most places is migratory. It seems to prefer the 
warmer climates. It is said to be fond of locusts, and 
frequents the places where those destructive insects 
abound, on which account it is held sacred by the in- 
habitants. 

* The plumage of the yearlings, according to Temminck, shews none 
of the colours of the old birds, the upper parts being of a uniform 
isabeUe brown, the wings and tail brown, throat and middle of the 
belly white ; the rest of the under parts greyish brown, and no ap- 
pearance of crest on the head. 

f A pair of them, male and female, were shot in the summer of 
1817, in a lan-yard, in Newcastle; and another male aad a young 
bird were shot out of a flock, at North Sunderland, in the month of 
July, I8I7. We were &voured by the Hon. Mr Liddell, with the 
specimen from which the foregoing figure was drawn. 
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THE MISSEL THRUSH, 

MISSEL BIRD OR SURITE. 

(Tardus viscivorus, Linn. — La Dratne, Buff.] 

Length eleven inches and three quarters, breadth 
above eighteen. The bill is dusky; the base of the 
lower mandible yellow; the eyes hazel; the bead, 
back, and lesser coverts of the wings olive brown, the 
latter tipped with dull brownish white; the tower part 
of the back and rump tinged with yellowish brown 
and ash; the cheeks are yellowish white, qiotted with 
brown ; the breast and belly pole yellow, marked with 
larger spots of very dark brown ; quills brown, with 
pale edges ; tail feathers the same, the three outermost 
tipped with white: the legs are yellow; claws black; 
builds mostly on low trees, or on high bushes, and 
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lays four or five eggs of a greenish bine, marked with 
reddish spots. The nest is made of moss, leaves, &c. 
lined with dry grass, and strengthened on the outside 
with small twigs. This species begins to sing early, 
often on the turn of the year in blowing showery wea- 
ther, whence, in some places it is called the Storm- 
cock. Its note of anger is very loud and harsh, be- 
tween a chatter and a shriek, which accounts for some 
of its names. It feeds on various kinds of berries, par- 
ticularly those of the mountain ash, and the misleloe. 
It was formerly believed that the latter plant was only 
propagated by the seed which passed the digestive or- 
gans of this bird, whence arose the proverb ** TSirdut 
malum sibi cacat ,■" it likewise feeds on caterpillars and 
insects, with which it also feeds its young. This bird 
is found in various parts of Europe, and is said to be 
migratory in some places, but continues in England 
the whole year, and frequently has two broods. 
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continues durmg part of the summer. Tliis bold and 
pleasing songster, from his high station, seems to com- 
mand the concert of the grove, whilst in the beautiful 
language of the poet, 

«< The Jay, the Book, the Daw, 

^ And each hanh pipe (diacordant heard alone) 

^ Aid the full concert, while the Stodc-Dove breathes 

^ A melancholj murmiir throu^^ the whole.** 

The female builds her nest generally in bushes ; it 
is composed of dried grass, with a little earth or clay 
intermixed, and lined with rotten wood ; she lays five 
or six eggs, of a pale blue colour, marked with dusky 
spots. 

Although this species is not considered with us as 
migratory, it has, nevertheless, been observed in some 
places in great numbers during the spring and sum- 
mer, where not one was to be seen in the winter, 
which has induced an opinion that they either shift 
their quarters entirely, or take shelter in the more re- 
tired parts of the woods. The Throstle is migratory 
in France: Bufibn says that it appears in Burgundy 
about the end of September, before the Redwing and 
Fieldfiure, and that it feeds upon the ripe grapes, and 
sometimes does much damage to the vine-yards. The 
females of all the Thrush kind are very similar to the 
males, and differ chiefly in a less degree of brilliancy 
in the colours. 
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body DGorlj of the same colour, mixed with a few 
brown featbers; the spots on the breast were faint and 
indistinct; the quill feathers perfectly white, except 
one or two on each side, which were brown ; the tail 
was marked in a similar manner. 

The Fieldfare is only a visitant in this island, making 
its appearance about the beginning of October, in or- 
der to avoid the rigorous winters of the north, whence 
it sometimes comes in great flocks, according to the 
severity of the season, and leaves us about the latter 
end of February or the beginning of March, and re- 
lirea to Russia, Sweden, Norway, and as far as Siberia 
and Kamtschatka. Buffon observes that they do. not 
arrive in France tUl the beginning of December, that 
they assemble in flocks of two or three thousand, and 
feed on haws and other berries; they likewise est 
worms, of various kinds. 

Fieldfares seem of a more sociable disposition than 
the Throstles or the Missels ; they are sometimes seen 
singly, but in general form very numerous flocks, and 
fly in a body; and though they often spread themselves 
through the fields in search of food, they seldom lose 
sight of each other, but, when alarmed, fly o^ and 
collect together upon the same tree. 
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after (heir arrival ; they frequent the same places, eat 
the some food, and are very iimilar to them in man- 
oers. Like the flddfar^ they leave us in the spring 
for which reason thur song is almost unknown to us, 
but it is said to be very pleasing. In Sweden they 
perch on high trees in the forests, and have a fine note 
in the breeding season. The female builds her nest in 
low bushes or hedges, and lays six eggs, of a greenish 
blue colour, spotted with black.* 

* Thia utd the former an delicate eating : the B^wwn held than 
in audi eatimation that thej kept tfamuandB of them together in ari. 
Hie*, and fed theta with a lort of paste made <d bruited flga wid 
flour, and Tarioiu other kind of food, to improre the delicacy and 
flavour (tf their fledi i theae aviariea were ao contrived «a to admit 
light barely auffldent to direct them to their food ; merj otfject 
which ni^t tend to remind them of their fbnner libertj was care. 
A1U7 kept out i^Kgfat, nich aa the fidda, the woada| the fairda, or 
whatever mi^t diaturb the rcpoae nctewary to their impntveinent. 
TTnder thi* management theae bird* ftttened, to the great profit of 
tbei* proprietor*, who (old them to the Soman ejncuies tar three de- 
narii, or about two ■hiUing * atirling each. 
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THE BLACKBIRD, 

BLACK OUZEL. 

( Tardus Merula, Linn.— £e Merle, Buff.) 

The length of the Blackbird is generally aboat ten 
inches. Its plumage is altogether black ; the bill, in- 
side of the mouth, and edges of the eye>Iids are yellow, 
as are also the aolea of tlie feet; legs dirty yellow. The 
female is mostly deep brown, inclining to rust colour 
on the breast and belly ; bill dusky, legs brown ; her 
song is alsu very different, so that she has sometimes 
been mistaken for a bird of a di^rent species. 

The males, during the first year, resemble the fe- 
males lo much as not easily to be distinguished from 
them ; but after that, they assume the yellow bill, and 
other distingubhing marks of their sex. The Black- 
bird is a solitary bird, frequenting woods and thickets. 
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chiefly evergreens, especially nbcre there are perennial 
springs, which together nfibitl it both shelter and sub- 
fiistcncc. They feed on l>errios, friiiis, insects, and 
worms; but never fly in Bucks like Thrushes; tliey 
pair early, and begin to narble nearly as soon as 
any olher songsters of the grove. They build in 
bushes or low trees, and lay four or five eggs, of a 
bluit^h green, marked irregularly with dusky spots. 
The young birds are easily tamed, and may be taught 
to whistle a varie^ of tunes. They are restless and 
timoi'ous birds, easily alarmed, and difficult of access; 
but they readily suffer themselves to be caught with 
bird-lime, nooses, and all sorts of snares. Hiey 
are never kept in aviaries, but generally in cages 
apart; for, when shot up widi otlier birds, th^ pur- 
sue and harass their companions uoceosingly. In 
some counties of England this bird is called simpty 
the OuzeL. 
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THE RING OUZEL. 

(Turdm torquaiusi Linn.— if Merle h Plastron Blanc, 
Buff.) 

This bird very much resembles the Blaclcbird : its 
general colour is dull black; each feather margined 
with ash grey ; the bill is dusky ; comers of the mouth 
end iuside yellow ; eyes hazel ; the breast is distin- 
guished by a crescent of pure white, which almost sur- 
rouuds the neck, and from which it derives its name : 
the legs are dusky brown. The female differs in hav- 
ing the crescent on tfae breast much less conspicuoui, 
and, in some birds, wholly wanting, which has caused 
some authors to consider it as a different species, un- 
der the name of the Rock Ouzel. 

Jting Ouzels are found in various parts of this king- 
dom, chiefly in the wilder and more mountainous dit- 
tricls : with this exception, their habits are similar to 
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those of the Blackbird ; the female builds her nest 
in the same manner, and in similar situations^ and 
lays four or five e^s of the same colour : they feed 
on insects and herries of various kinds, are fond of 
grapes, and Bufibn, observes, during the season of 
vintage are generally fat, and at that time are 
esteemed delicious eating. The same author says, 
that in France they are migratory. In some parts 
of this kingdom they have been observed to change 
places, particularly in Hampshire, where they are 
known generally to stay not more than a fortnight at 
one time. The foregoing representation was taken 
from one killed near Bedlington, Northumberland. 
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THE CUCKOO. 



fCuadus canoms, Una. — Le Coiieoit, BulT.} 

Lenqth fourteen inches; breadth tnenty-five: the 
Bill is hlack and wmewhat bent ; eyes yellow ; inside 
of the mouth red; its'head, neck, back, and wing co- 
Terts pale blue, daikest on the head and back, and 
palest on the forepart of the neck and rump; breast 
and belly white, elegantly cros&ed with wavy bars of 
block ; the quill feathers are duskjr, their inner webs 
marked with lavge OTal white spots ; the tail is long ; 
the tvo middle feathers black, with while tips; the 
others dusky, marked with alternate spots of \Thite on 
each side of the shaft : legs short and yellow ; toes, two 
forward, two backward ; the outer one capable of being 
directed fbrwaid or backwai-d at pleasure; claws white. 
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The Cuckoo visits us early in the spring ; the well 
known cry of the male is commonly heard about the 
middle of April, and ceases at the end of June : its stay 
is short, the old birds quitting this country early in 
July. 

Whether Cuckoos pair is not known, but it is cer- 
tain that they build no nest; and what is more extra- 
ordinary, the female deposits one of her eggs (of which 
she lays from four to six during the season) in the nest 
of some other bird, by whom it is hatched. The nest 
usually chosen for this purpose is that of the Tidark, 
Hedge Sparrow, Water Wagtail, Yellow-hammer, 
Green Linnet, or Whinchat, the two first being ge- 
nerally preferred. 

We owe the first satisfactory account* of the singular 
economy of this bird, in the disposal of its egg, to Mr 
Edward Jenncr, afterwards Dr Jenner,f the illustri- 
ous discoverer of Vaccination* The following being 
the result of repeated observations and experiments, 
accurately made by himself, we shall detail it as nearly 
as possible in his own words. 

• Vide Transactions of the Rojal Society, VoL LXXVIII. Part 
IL 1787. 

j- Since the publication of our last edition, death has deprived the 
world of this great and good man. After a life spent in promoting 
the best interests of humanity, he expired on the 21st February, 
1823, fuU of years and of honours. The life of this glory of our 
country, sliews in a striking point of view, to what important results 
a habit of closely observing nature may sometimes lead. In the ac- 
count he gave nearly forty years ago, of the incubation of the 
Cuckoo, we clearly perceive the devclopement of those powers of ob- 
servation which, afterwards applied to a nobler object, enabled him to 
achieve a discovery perhaps the most extraordinary and momentous, 
that has ever been made, and which has deservedly placed him among 
the greatest bene&ctors of mankind. 
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During the four or five days occupied by tbe Hedge 
Sparrow (or any other bird that happens to be select- 
ed) in laying, the Cuckoo contrives to deposit her egg 
among the rest, leaving the future care of it entirely 
to the Hedge Sparrow. This intrusion often occasions 
discomposure, for the Hedge Sparrow at intervals, 
whilst sitting, not only throws out some of her own 
eggs, but injures others in such a way, that they be- 
come addle, so that not more than two or three of 
them are hatched along with that of the Cuckoo, and 
what is very remarkable, she never throws oiit or in- 
jures the egg of the intruder. When she has disen- 
gaged the young Cuckoo and her own offspring from 
the shell, her young ones, and any of her eggs that 
remain unhatched, are soon turned out by the young 
Cuckoo, who then remains in full possession of the 
nest} and becomes the sole object of the care of its 
foster parents. The young birds are not previously 
killed, nor the eggs demolished, but all are left to 
perish together, either entangled in the bush which 
contains the nest, or lying on the ground near it. The 
mode of accomplishing the ejectment is curious : The 
Cuckoo very soon after being hatched, and conse- 
quently while it is yet blind, contrives with its rump 
and wings to get the Hedge Sparrow, or the egg, upon 
its back, and making a lodgement for its burden by 
elevating its elbows, clambers backwards with it up 
the side of the nest, till it reaches the top, where 
resting for a moment, it throws off its load with a jerk, 
and quite disengages it from the nest ; after remaining 
a short time in this situation, and feeling about with 
the extremities of its wmgs, as if to be convinced 
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that the business has been properly executed, it drops 
into the nest again. Nature seems to have provided, 
even in the formation of the Cuckoo, for the exercise 
of this peculiar instinct, for unlike other newly hatch- 
ed birds, its back from the scapulae downwards, is 
very broad, with a considerable depression in the 
middle, as if for the purpose of giving a more secure 
lodgement to the egg, or the young bird, w^ile the 
intruder is employed in removing either of them from 
the nest; when about twelve days old, this cavity is 
filled up, the back assumes the shape of nestling birds 
in genera], and the disposition for turning out any 
bird or substance placed in the nest, entirely ceases. 
The smallness of the Cuckoo's egg is another circum- 
stance deserving attention in this surprising transac- 
tion; in size and appearance, it differs little from the 
egg of the Skylark and Titlark, though the disparity 
of bulk of the birds be very great : In short, every 
thing conspires, as might be expected, to render per- 
fect the design which is to be accomplished by the 
seemingly unnatural propensity of this bird. 

When it happens, as it sometimes does, that two 
Cuckoo's eggs are deposited in the same nest, and are 
hatched along with those of the Hedge Sparrow's, a 
contest commences in a few hours between the Cuckoos 
for the possession of the nest. In one of these contests, 
which Dr Jenncr had an opportunity of watching nar- 
rowly, and which was continued for more than a Hay, 
the combatants alternately appeared to have the ad- 
vantage, each having carried the other several times 
nearly to the top of the nest, and then sunk down op- 
pressed with the weight of its burthen, till at last, one 
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which was somewhat superior in size, turned out the 
other, together with a young Hedge Sparrow, and an 
unhatched egg. 

Young Cuckoos differ so much in plumage from the 
old, that they have sometimes been mistaken for a dif* 
ferent species. In die young birds, the bill, legs, and 
tail, are nearly the same as those of the old; iris blue; 
throat, neck, breast, and belly, elegantly barred with 
dark brown, on a light ground ; the back is lead grey, 
mixed with brown, and faintly barred with white; the 
tail feathers irregularly marked with black, light 
brown, and white, and tipped with white; legs yellow. 
They continue three weeks in the nest before they fly, 
and the foster parents feed them five weeks after this 
period. Their growth is very rapid. They migrate 
probably in succession, about the end of August, or 
beginning of September, and undergo their first moult 
during their absence. 

The Cuckoo is said to be a fierce pugnacious bird. 
Its principal food consists of hairy caterpillars, also 
of grasshoppers, snails. May bugs, &c. of which it 
disgorges the hard parts after digestion, in the same 
manner as birds of prey. It also eats the eggs of other 
birds.* 

* Katuralitfts are not agreed as to whether the female Cud^oo laji 
her egg at once in the nest of another bird, or whether she lays it 
first on the ground, and then seizing it with her bill, conyejs it in 
her throat (supposed to be enlarged for this purpose) to the nest 
which IS to be its depositoxy. Tenuninck inclines to the latter opi- 
nion, which, though we have had no means of verifying, is rendered 
probable, so&ras regards the Hedge Sparrow, when we consider 
the difficulty which a bird of the size of the Cuckoo, would have in 
nuddng good its entrance to so small a nest with its whole body. In 
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THE WRYNECK. 

( Yunx Torqtdlla, Linn.— i> Torcol, Buff.) 

The principal colours of this beautiful bird consist 
of different shades of brown, but so elegantly arranged 
as to form a picture of exquisite neatness ; from the 
hinder part of the head an irregular line of brownish 

the lait volume of the Memoin of the Utertiy ud Philasopbi- 
cd Society of Manchester, U a paper on the Cuckoo, bj Mr John 
BUckwall, contuning obserrationa, of trhich we have gUdly availed 
ounelves. Thtt geatlenuui ascertained that the Cucicoo not only 
mtcha the Titlark, {the bird most generally aelected in hia neigh- . 
hourbooJ, and also in oura) during the time ihe ia laying, but irhiitt 
in the act of building her nest, and even depoaits her ^g in the nest 
before the Titlark b^ins U> lay, thus effectually chooaing whatever 
DioineDt she finds most convenient tor can-ying on her operations. 
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black runs to the middle of the back, the rest of the 
back is ash grey, streaked and powdered with brown ; 
the throat and under side of the neck are reddish 
brown, crossed with delicate bars of black ; the breast, 
belly, and thighs light ash, marked with triangular 
spots; the larger quill feathers are marked on the 
outer webs with alternate spots of dark brown and rust 
colour, which, when the wing is closed, give it the 
appearance of chequered work ; the rest of the wing 
and the scapulars are nicely freckled, and shaded with 
brown spots of different sizes; the tail feathers are 
irregularly barred with black, the intervening spaces 
being finely freckled, and powdered with dark brown 
spots; its bill is rather long, sharp pointed, and pale 
lead grey; its eyes light brown : but what chiefly dis- 
tinguishes this bird is the structure of its tongue, which 
is of considerable length, of a cylindrical form, and 
capable of being pushed forwards and drawn into its 
bill again ; it is furnished with a horny substance at 
the tip : its legs are short and slender ; the toes long, 
two before and two behind; the claws sharp, much 
hooked, and formed for climbing branches of trees, on 
which it can run in all directions with great facility. 
It makes an artless nest of dry grass, in holes of trees, 
upon dusty rotten wood, the entrance so small as 
scarcely to admit the hand, on which account its eggs 
are come at with much difiiculty ; they are perfectly 
white, and from eight to ten in number. 

Though in many respects nearly related to the fa- 
mily of the Woodpeckers, being similar to that tribe 
in the formation of its bill and feet, yet the Wryneck 
never associates with them, and constitutes a genus of 
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iUelf. It is found in yarious parts of Europe, and ge^ 
nerally appears a few days before the Cuckoo. Its 
food consists chiefly of ants and other insects, of 
which it finds great abundance lodged in the bark and 
crevices of trees. The stomach of one which we open* 
ed was full of undigested parts of ants. It is said to 
frequent the places where ant-hills are, into which it 
darts its tongue, and draws out its prey. It holds it- 
self very erect on the branch of the tree where it sits ; 
its body is almost bent backward, whilst it writhes its 
head and neck by a slow and almost involuntary mo- 
tion, not unlike the waving wreaths of a serpent. It 
is a very solitary bird, never being seen with any other 
society but that of its female, and this is only transito- 
ry, for as soon as the domestic union is dissolved^ 
which is in the month of September, they retire and 
migrate separately. 
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Of these only four species have been noticed in Great 
Britain. Their characters are striking, and their man- 
ners singular. The bill is large, strong, and fitted for 
its employment : the end of it is sharp and formed like 
a wedge, with which it pierces the bark of trees, and 
bores through the wood in which its food is lodged. 
Its neck is short and thick, and furnished with powerful 
muscles, which enable it to strike with such force as to 
be heard at a considerable distance: tlie noise thus 
occasioned is not by vibration round a hole^ as some 
authors assert, but by a succession of strokes repeated 
with surprising rapidity, according to one of the sug- 
gestions of the accurate Ray. Its tongue is long and 
taper, and capable of great elongation,* at the end of 
it there is in most of the species, a hard horny sub- 
stance curving slightly downwards, which penetrates 
into the crevices of trees, and extracts the insects and 
their eggs which are lodged there; the tail consists of 
ten stiff, sharp^pointed feathers, rough on the under 
sides, and bent inwards, by which it supports itself on 
the trunks of trees while in search of food ; for this 
purpose its feet are ^hort and thick, and its toes, which 
are placed two forward and two backward, are armed 
with strong hooked claws, by which it clings firmly, 
and creeps up and down in all directions. 

* Dissection shews a curious muscular apparatus for this puxpoae, 
spirally arranged on the sides of the head, almost en ci rcl i ng each eye, 
and allowing very considerable extent and motion. 
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The tip of the tongue in this genus, is well known 
to be long and barbed : another peculiarity of struc- 
ture connected with it, doca not appear to have been 
noticed by naturalists :* in the back part of the palate 
is a longitudinal groove, which tapers to a point out- 
wards, and is fringed with stiff hairs pointing towards 
the throat, with which it easily and speedily detaches 
its food from the barbs of the tongue. 

* CommuiuMted by Mr J. £. Bowmui, Wrexfaam. 
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THE BLACK WOODPECKER. 

(Picus martius, Linn.— if Pic noir, BaS.) 

This scarce bird is the largest of the British Wood- 
peckers, being about seventeen inches in length, bill 
nearly two and a half, of a horn colour, and pale yel- 
low on the sides; irides also pate yellow; the crown 
of the head is crimson, and the feathers elongated to 
the nape ; the quills are brown, and all the rest of the 
plumage dull black; the legs are lead grey, having 
the fore part covered with feathers half their length. 
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The female differs from the male, the hinder part 
of her head only being red, and in some specimens, 
the red is entirely wanting ; the blapk parts of her 
plumage are also duller. They form their nest in the 
deep hollows of old trees, and like llie rest of the 
genus lay two or three white eggs. 
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THE GREEN WOODPECKER. 

WOODSPITE, HIOH-HOE, HEW-HOI.E, OR PICK-A-TBEE.* 

(Picus viridis, Linn. — Le Pic verd. Buff.) 

This is the second in size of the British kinds, being 
thirteen inches in length. The bill is two inches long, 
triangular, and of a dark horn colour ; the tongue 
towards the tip is furnished with numerous fibrei, 
projecting transversely, of the size of minute burs; 
the outer circle of the eye is white, surrounding 
another of red; top of the head bright crimson, 
which extends down the hinder part of the neck, 

• WaUii, in hi* Hiitorj of Northumberland, obserre* Uitt it ii 
dlled by the common people Plck^tree, alw H«in Fowl, from iU 
bang more loud and noisj before rain. The old Ewn»ii» <alkd Uwaa 
Phu^ owi for the wme reaaon. 
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part of the neck, ending in a point behind ; the eye is 
surrounded by a black space ; and from each corner of 
the bill runs a crimson streak pointing downwards; 
the back and wing coverts olive green; rump yellow; 
the quill feathers are dusky, barred on the outer web 
with black and white ; the bastard wing spotted with 
white; sides of the head and under parts of the body 
white, slightly tinged with green; the tail is marked 
with bars like the wings; legs greenish. The female 
differs from the male in not having the red mark from 
the comer of the mouth ; she makes her nest in the 
hollow of a tree, fifteen or twenty feet from the 
ground. Buffon observes that both male and female 
labour by turns in boring through the sound part of 
the wood, sometimes to a considerable depth, until 
they penetrate to that which is decayed and rotten, 
where she lays five or six eggs, of a greenish colour, 
marked with small black spots. 

The Green Woodpecker is seen more frequently on 
the ground than the other kinds, particularly where 
there are ant-hills. It inserts its long tongue into the 
holes through which the ants issue, and draws out 
those insects in abundance. Sometimes, with its feet 
and bill, it makes a breach in the nest, and devours 
them at its ease, together with their eggs. The young 
ones climb up and down the trees before they are able 
to fly : they roost very early, and repose in their holes 
till day. 
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THE PIED WOODPECKER. 

GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER, OR WITWALL. 

(Picus mtyor, Linn. — L'EpeicAe, ou It Pic variS, Buff.) 

Length somewhat more than nine ioclies. The 
bill is of B dark born colour, very strong at the bas^ 
and exceedingly sharp at die end; the upper and un* 
der Bides formed by high-pointed ridges, which run 
along the middle of each ; the eyes are reddish, en- 
circled with a large white spot, which extends to the 
back part of the head, on which is a spot of crimson; 
the forehead is buff; the top of the head black ; on 
the back part of the neck are two white spots, sepa- 
rated by a line of black; the scapulars and tips of the 
wing coverts while; the rest of the plamage on the 
upper part of the body black; the tail is black, the 
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oater feathers marked with white spots; the throat, 
breast, and part of the belly yellowish white ; the vent 
and lower part of the belly crimson ; legs and feet lead 
grey. The female has not the red spot on the back 
of the head. 

This bird is common in England. Buffon says that 
it strikes against the trees with bri&ker and harder 
blows than the Green Woodpecker. It creeps with 
great ease in all directions upon die branches of trees, 
and is with difficulty seen, as it instantly avoids the 
sight by creeping behind a branch, where it remains 
concealed. 



THE MIDDLE-SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 

(Picus medius, Linn. — Le Pic varie a Tete Bouge^ 

Buff.) 

This is a dubious species : it is described as being 
somewhat less than the former, and differs from it 
chiefly in having the top of the head wholly crimson; 
in every other respect the colours are much the same, 
though more obscure. Buffon gives a figure of it in 
his Planches Etduminees^ but considers it as only a va- 
riety of the former; others affirm that it is the young. 
Temminck arranges it as a distinct species, but does 
not mention this country as one of its habitats. 
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THE BARRED WOODPECKER. 

LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER, OR HICKVALL. 

(Picus minor, lann. — Le petit Epeichet Buff.) 

This is the smallest of die British Woodpeckers, 
being only fire inches and & half in length ; weight 
nearly one ounce. Its general plumage is black and 
white, like that of the Pied Woodpecker, but without 
the red at the rent and under the tail ; it also difiers 
from that bird in having its back and scapulars barred 
with white and black. It is prettily barred with white 
spots on the tips of the lesser and greater coverts, and 
the secondaries; the primaries have much the same ap- 
pearance, from the indented white spots with which 
they are crossed. The crown of the bead is crimson ; 
cheeks, throat, and sides of the neck white, but di- 
vided by an irregular black Etripe, which falls down 
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from the corners of the mouth, and pointiog forward, 
crosses the fore part of the neck, the hinder part of 
which is also black from the nape to the shoulders; 
the under parts of the body are dirty white ; the out- 
side feathers of the tail white, with a few spots of 
black; the 1^ lead colour. Bufibn says, that in 
winter it draws near houses and vineyards, that it 
shelters in holes of trees, and sometimes disputes 
possession with the Coal Titmouse, which it com- 
pels to ^ve up its lodging." 

■ AnDtheT British apedei, tlie Hafrj Woodpecker, (Plcua Villo- 
sui) has t>e«ii deaciibed bj uiUum, but we bare nerer been able to 
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THE NUTHATCH. 

HUTJOBBEB* WOODCBACKER. 

(Sitta ewopea, Linn. — La Sitielle ou le Torchepoi, 
Buff.) 

The length is near six inches; bill strong, black 
above, beneath almost white ; the eyes hazel ; a black 
stroke passes over each eye, from the bill, extending 
down the ude of the neck as iar as the shoulder; all 
the upper part of the body is of a fine blue grey; the 
cheeks and chin white; breast and belly of a pale 
orange; sides marked with streaks of chesnut; quills 
dusky ; the tail is short, the two middle feathers grey, 
the rest dusky, three of the outermost spotted with 
white ; Ic^ pale yellow ; claws large, sharp, and much 
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bent, the back daw yery strong ; when extended the 
foot measures one inch and three quarters. 

This, like the Woodpecker, frequents woods, and 
is a shy and solitary bird : the female lays her eggs, 
which are white, with a few pale brown spots, in holes 
of trees, frequently in those which have been deserted 
by the Woodpecker. The nest is fitted up with layers 
of the very thin flakes or laminse of the bark of the 
Scotch fir. During the time of incubation, she is easily 
driyen from her nest, and on bdng disturbed, hisses 
like a snake. The Nuthatch feeds on caterpillars, 
beetles, and yarious kinds of insects; it likewise eats 
nuts, and from its expertness in cracking them has ob- 
tained its name : haying placed a nut fast in a chink, 
it takes its stand a little aboye, and striking it with all 
its force, perforates the shell and picks out the kernel; 
when disturbed at its work, it yery readily remoyes 
the nut and flies away with it. In the same way it 
also breaks into the yery hard shells of the stone pine. 
Like the Woodpecker, it moyes up and down the 
trunks of trees with great facility, in search of food. 
It does not migrate, but in the winter approaches 
nearer inhabited places, is sometimes seen in orchards 
and gardens, and is fond of picking bones. 
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THE HOOPOE. 

(l^apa Epops, Linn. — /> Hf^ppf ou Piqiut, Buff.) 

Length twelve inches; breadth niDeteen. The bill 
is about two inches long, black, slender, and some- 
what curved ; eyes hazel ; the tongue very short and 
triangular; the head is ornamented with a crest, con- 
sisting of a double row of feathers, of a pale orange 
yellow, tipped with black, the highest about two 
inches in length; the neck is pale reddish brown; 
breast and belly white, and in young birds marked 
with various dusky lines pointing downwards; the 
back, scapulars and wings are crossed with broad bars 
of black and white; the lesser coverts of tlie wings 
light brown ; rump white ; the tail consists of ten fea- 
thers, each marked with white, and when closed, as- 
sumes the form of a crescent, the horns pointing down- 
wards : the \ega are short and black. 
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This is the only species of its kind found in this 
kingdom ; and it is not very common livith us, being 
seen only at uncertain periods. The foregoing repre- 
sentation was taken from a very fine one» shot near 
Bedlington, and sent for this work, by the Rev. Hen- 
ry Cotes. In its stomach were found the claws and 
other indigestible parts of insects of the beetle tribe : 
it was alive sometime after being shot, and walked 
about, erecting its tail and crest in a very pleasing 
manner. The sexes differ little in appearance; they 
moult once a year. The female is said to have two or 
three broods in the year ; she makes no nest, but lays 
her eggs, generally about four or five in number, in 
the hollow of a tree, and sometimes in a hole of a wall, 
or even on the ground. Buffon says, that he has 
sometimes found a soft lining of moss, wool, or fea- 
thers, in the nests of these birds, and supposes that, 
in this case, they may have used the deserted nest of 
some other bird. Its food consists chiefly of insects, 
with the remains of which its nest is sometimes so fill- 
ed as to become extremely offensive. It is a solitary 
bird, two of them being seldom seen together: in 
Egypt^ where they are very common, they are seen 
only in small flocks. Its crest usually falls behind on 
its neck, except when it is surprised or irritated; it 
then stands erect ; and its tail also, as well as its crest, 
b generally at the same time erected, and spread like 
a fan. 
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THE BEE EATER. 

(Merops jlpiaster, Lion. — Le Guepier, Buff.) 

The bill is about one inch and three-eighths long 
from the tip to where the ridge on the upper mandible 
meets the white feathers of the brow ; it is of a some- 
what tri&ngalar shape, and of a dark colour, thickjsb 
at the base curved, and small at the tip ; the nostrils 
are nearly covered with hairy looking feathers; the 
eye-brows green ; a stripe of black passes firom the 
comers of the mouth over the eyes, and terminates be- 
hind the auriculars, and tapers off towards the hinder 
part of the neck ; the crown of the head, hinder part 
of the neck, the back, and upper plumage are mostly 
in deeper and lighter shades of a brilliant reddish ches- 
nut, but the terminations of the shoiJder feathers, 
which fall over the scapulars, partake of pale or 
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wbitiih yellow ; the chin and upper part of the neck 
are yellow, boundered by a black line ; below this, to- 
wards the shoulders, and all the under parts, are of a 
glossy verditer green ; the lesser coverts are green ; 
the scapulars, some of the secondaries, the primaries, 
and the tail are also of that colour, but shaded off with 
yellow brown ; the tail is long, and somewhat forked, 
the two middle feathers longest, and pointed ; the I^s 
and feet, which are similar in cMiformation to those of 
the KtDg-fisher, are black; and, like that bird, it 
makes its nest in the banks of rivers, at the end of a 
long hole ; the eggs are white, and nearly oval ; from 
these circumstances, the general contour of its figure, 
and its brilliant plumage, it bears some affinity to the 
genus Alcedo. "^rhis beautiful and rare visitant has 
sometimes been met with iu Devonshire. -^ 

Through the medium of the late LieuL J. A. How- 
ard, of the seventy-third raiment, we have obtained 
from Mr Leadbeater, Bird and Animal Preserver to 
the British Museum, the specimen* from which our 
figure was taken, and beg to acknowledge our obligi^ 
tions for the facilities thus affordtcl to the work. 

* Nov in tbe Nevcutle Humuoi. 
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THE CREEPER. 

(Certhiafamiliaris, Linn. — Le Grin^m-ettUy Buff.) 

Length five inches and a halFj the liotly is sbout 
tbe size of that of the Wren. The bill is long, slen- 
der, and curved, the upper mandible brown, the lower 
whitish ; eyes hazel ; the head, neck, back, and win^^ 
coverts are dark brown, variegated with streaks oi a 
lighter hue; the throat, breast, and belly silvery 
white; rump tawny; the quills are dusky, edged with 
tawny, and marked with bars of the same; tips white; 
above each eye a small dark line passes towards the 
neck, above which there is a line of white: the tail 
is long, and consists of twelve stiff brownish feathers, 
pointed and forked at the end ; the legs are short, and 
brown; claws long, sharp, and much hooked, by 
which it is enabled to rim with great facility on all 
sides of small branches of trees in quest of insects and 
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their eggs, which constitute its food. Although very 
common, it is not seen without difficulty, from the 
ease with which it escapes to the opposite side of the 
tree. It builds its nest esrly in spring, In a hole of a 
tree : Inys from five to seven eggs, of an ash colour) 
marked at the end with spots of a deeper hue. The 
s^Les differ very little in plumage, and the moult takes 
place once a year. 
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lyji the hard-billed or seed birds, and the slender or 
soft-billed birds : the former are fiimished ^rith stout 
bills of a conical shape, and very sharp at the point, 
admirably fitted for the purpose of breaking the hard 
external coverings of the «eeds of plants from the 
kernels, ^rhich constitute the principal part of their 
food; the latter are remarkable for the softness and 
delicacy of their bills; their food consists altogether 
of small worms, insects, the larvae and eggs of insects, 
which they find deposited in immense profusion on the 
leaves and bark of trees, in chinks and crevices of 
stones, and even in small masses on the bare ground, 
so that there is hardly a portion of matter that does 
not contain a plentiful supply of food for this diligent 
race of beings. 

^ Full nature swanns with life ; 

" The flowery leaf 

^ Wants not its soft inhabitants. Secure 

M Within its winding citadel^ the stone 

*^ Hdds multitudes. But chief the foiest-boiighs 

*' That dance unnumber'd to the playful breeae, 

'* The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 

M Of mellow fruit, the nameless nations feed 

'* Of evanescent insects.'* 
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^f t^t t&voatsbtak. 



This genus is not numerous in Britain, and most of 
those which we call ours, are only visitors, making a 
short stay, and leaving us again' to breed and rear 
their young in other countries. They are in general 
shy and solitary, living chiefly in woods, at a distance 
from the habitations of men. Their vocal powers are 
not great ; and as they do not add much to the general 
harmony of the woods which they inhabit, they ere 
consequendy not much known or sought after. Their 
most conspicuous character is the thickness and strength 
of their bills, by which they are enabled to break the 
stones of various kinds of fruits, and other hard sub- 
stances on which they feed. Their general appearance 
is very similar to birds of the Finch kind, of which 
they may be reckoned the principal branch. Indeed 
M. Temminck has included the Grossbeak fiimily a- 
mong the Finches. 
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THE CROSS-BILL, 

SHEL APPLE. 

{Loxia Caroiro^ra, Linn.— if Bee Croisi^ Buff.) 

Is about the size of a Lark, being nearly seven inches 
in length. It is distinguished by the peculiar forma- 
tion of its bill, the upper and under mandibles curving 
in opposite directions, and crossing each other near 
the points:* its eyes are hazel; the general colour is 

■ If ibe form of the bill be t^vded, as it genertll; hu been, u 
one of the more pronunent meani of specijk distinction, it is not euy 
to conjecture what could have led IJniueus to arrange the Crois-billt 
with the Grosbeaks, or indeed with anj tribe but themselves. Tem- 
nunck hat teparated them, we think judicious!;, and probably other 
naturalists will see the propriet; of fallowing him. But for the rea- 
sons alreadj asNgoed] we adhere to the commonlj received uomen- 
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reddish, mixed with brown on the upper parts; the 
under parts are considerably paler, being almost white 
at the belly and vent ; the whigs are short, not reach- 
ing farther than the tail coverts, and brown ; the tail 
the same, and somewhat forked ; legs black. Indivi- 
duals vary in the colours of their plumage ; among a 
great number hardly two are exactly similar ; they like- 
wise vary with the season, and according to the age of 
the bird« Edwards paints the male of a rose colour, 
and the female of a yellowish green, mixed more or less 
with brown. Both sexes appear very different at dif- 
ferent times of the year. 

The Cross-bill is an inhabitant of the colder cli- 
mates, and has been found as &r north as Greenland. 
It breeds in Russia, Sweden, Poland, and Germany, 
in the mountains of Switzerland, and among the Alps 
and Pyrenees, whence it migrates in vast flocks into 
other countries. It sometimes is met with in great 
numbers in this country, but its visits are not regular,* 

* We have met with it on the top of Blackston-edge, between 
Rochdale and Hali&x, in the month of August Mr Dovaston in- 
forms us many hundreds visited England in flights af about 20, 30, or 
more, in 1821 ; he first observed them early in August at Oxford, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and oth^ places. 

** In 1254, in the fruit season, certain wonderful birds, which had 
never before been seen in England, appeared, chiefly in the orchards. 
Thej w«re a little bi^^r than Larks, and eat the pippins of the ap- 
ples [pomorum grana] but no other part of them, on which account 
they were extremely prejudicial, as they deprived the trees of their 
fruit They had the parts of the beak crossed [cancellatas] by which 
they divided the apples as with a forceps or knife. The parts of the 
apples which they left were as if they had been infected with poison.*' 
— Jlfo^. ParUy p. 824. 
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as in some years it is rarely to be seen. Its principal 
food is said to be the seeds of the pine tree ; it is ob« 
served to hold the cone in one claw like the Parrot^ 
and when kept in a cage, has all the actions of that 
bird, climbing, by means of its hooked bill, from the 
lower to the upper bars of its cage. From its mode 

The following account is given by the author of Additions to the 
Additamenta of Mate Piftris, to whom it was supplied hj Sir Roger 
Twysden, Baronet : — 

*^ Memorandum, that in the apple season in 1593, an immense 
multitude of unknown birds came into England, and though the fruit 
was then prettj well ripened, they entirely neglected its pulp, swal- 
lowing nothing but the pippins, [granella ipsa sive acinos] and for 
the purpose of dividing the apple, their beaks were admirably adapted 
by nature, for they turn back, and strike one point upon the other 
so as to show the extremity of the hooks, or rather of the transverse 
mckles, one turned past the other. Indeed (and what la a rare thing 
to be observed) in the males the hooked point of the upper bill is 
curved dovmwards upon the lower ; whereas in the female the inferi- 
or point bends upwards upon the other. The size of the body is about 
that of the Linnet or Bullfinch. The female is of the colour of the 
female Bullfinch. The males have very strong and very beautiful 
feathers, most part of the breast, the back, and the head being either 
of a pleasing yellow or an el^^ant red. Nobody had seen such birds, 
or had heard of them from the oldest persons ; and what in them is 
chiefly to be admired, they were so tame, gentle, and innocent, that 
they seemed to have flown hither from some desert wholly uninha- 
bited by man, foi they weie not afirighted till they had been once 
driven ofil They suiffered themselves patiently to be attacked with 
slings and cross-bows, never thinking of flying off till some of them, 
stricken by stones, or apples, or leaden bullets, fell dead from the 
trees. Their flesh was sufficiently savoury and delicate. Finally, 
whether they came here in quest of the food they lived upon or not, 
as soon as the apples were gone they all disappeared, but no one 
knows whither they went*' — VU. 2 Offar. ^. p. 262. 

U 2 
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of scramblii^, and the beautj' of its colours, it hu been 
ealled by some the German Parrot. The female is said 
to be^n to build as early as January ; she places her 
□est under the bare branches of the pine, fixing it 
with the resinous matter which exudes from that tree, 
and besmearing it on the outside with the same Eab- 
stance, so that the meited snow or rain cannot pene- 
trate it. 
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THE PARROT CROSS BILL.* 

Loxia pityopsittacus. — Temm. after Bechstein. 

OuB acknowledgemeots are here due to Sir Wil- 
V\^m Jardine, of Jordioe HaU, Bart, for the loan 
of the preserved specimen from which the above fi- 
gure was taken. It was shot in Ross-shire, in 1822, 
and appears to be the same, or nearly so, that 
Temminck describes under the designation we have 
givea to it The bill dark horn; irides hazel; the 
predominant colour of this bird is red, rather clouded 

* We came to the knowledge of tbii ipedea tbnmgh tlie meant of 
p. J. Selbj, Esq. fbr whose Teadmen in communicatiDg in£mn«tion, 
ire beg to expreas our wormeat obligatioiu. In the splendid work, so 
creditable to his zeal in the cause of adence, in which lhi« gentlemen 
is engaged, we believe the Furot Ciou Bill will occupj ■ diatinet 
place, agieeabi; to M. Temminck'B amngemeDt. 
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on the back, and more or less mixed with green on 
the breast, belly, and vent ; the hinder part of the 
neck is mixed with dark ash ; the wings and tail dusky, 
each feather distinctly edged either with a pale colour, 
or with a pale green ; the legs and toes dusky ; claws 
hooked, and rather strong. It has been observed be- 
fore, that scarcely two of these birds are alike in plu- 
mage, the crossings of their bills also vary in different 
individuals, so as to leave us in some doubt, whether 
this may be a distinct species or not. They chiefly 
inhabit the countries within the arctic circle, where 
the greater number remain to breed. In winter they 
spread themselves over the great pine forests of Po- 
land, Prussia, and Germany, and return to the north 
in summer. In France and Holland, it is a bird of 
passage. Its food ia the seeds of the pine and alder. 
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THE GROSBEAK. 

HAWFINCH. 

(Loxia Coccolhramtes, Linn. — Le Gros-bec, Buff.) 

Length nearly seven inches. Bill of shorn colour, 
conical, and prodigiously thick at the base ; eyes ash 
grey ; ihe space between the bill and the eye, and 
thence to the chin and throat, is black ; the top of the 
head reddish chesnut, as are also the cheeks, but some- 
what paler, back part of the neck greyish ash ; the 
back and lesser wing coverts chesnut; the greater wing 
coverts grey, in some almost white, forming a. band 
across the wing; the quills are all black, excepting 
some of the secondaries nearest the body, which are 
brown; the four outer quilis seem as if clipped off at 
the ends ; the primaries have each a spot of white a- 
bout the middle of the inner web ; breast and belly 
pale rusty, fading almost to white at the vent; the tail 
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is black, ^cepting the ends of the middle feathers, 
which are grey ; the oater ones are tipped with white ; 
legs pale brown. The female greatly resmibles the 
male, but her colours are less vivid, and the space be- 
tween the bill and the eye is grey instead of blade 
These birds vary considerably, as scarcely two of them 
are alike : in some the head is wholly black : in others 
the whole upper part of the body is of that colour ; and 
others have been met with entirely white, excepting the 
wings. 

This species is an inhabitant of the temperate cli- 
mates, from Spain, Italy, and France, as far as Sweden, 
but visits this island only occasionally, and generally 
in winter, when it is probably driven over in its pas- 
sage from its northern haunts to the milder climates of 
France and Italy. It breeds in those countries, but is 
no where numerous. Buffon says it is a shy and soli- 
tary bird, with little or no song; it generally inhabits 
the woods during summer, and in winter resorts near 
the hamlets and farms. The female builds her nest in 
trees, of small dry roots and grass, lined with warmer 
materials. The eggs are roundish, bluish green, spotted 
with brown. She feeds her young with insects, chiysa- 
lids, and other soft nutritious substances. 
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THE PINE GROSBEAK. 

GREATEST BULLFINCH. 
(Loxia EnucleatOTi Linn. — Le Dur-bec, Bu£) 

Length nine inches. , Bill dusky, very stout at the 
base, and somewhat hooked at the tip : bead, neck, 
breast, rump and aides rose-coloured crimson ; back 
and wing coverts deep brown, each feather edged with 
pale reddish brown ; and the greater and lesser coverts 
tipped with dull white, forming a bar on the wing; the 
quills are nearly black, with pale edges ; the seconda- 
ries the same, but edged with white ; the belly and vent 
are straw-coloured ; the tail is marked as the quills, and 
is somewhat forked ; the legs are brown. 

They are found only in the northern parts of this 
island and of Europe ; are common in various parts of 
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North America, Tiaitiug the southern settlements in 
the winter, and retiring northwards in the Bummer to 
breed: like the Cross-bill, they frequent pine-forests, 
and fised on the seeds of that tree. They build on 
trees, at a smalt distance from the ground, and lay four 
white eggs, which are hatched in June. 
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THE GREEN GROSBEAK. 

GRGEN FINCH, OR GREEN LINNET. 

(Loxia CAloris, Linn. — Le Verdier, Buff.) 

The bill is of a pale reddisli brown, or flesh colour ; 
eyes dark; plumage in geaeral yellowish green; the 
top of the head, neck, back, and lesser coverts olive 
green ; the greater coverts and outer edges of the se- 
condary quills ash grey ; vent and tail coverts the 
same, dashed with yellow ; rump yellow. 

These birds are common in every part of Great 
Britain. They do not migrate, but change their quar- 
ters according to the season of the year. They keep 
together in sm^Il Bocks during the extremity of win- 
ter, when they draw to the shelter of villages and farm 
yards, and disperse to breed in the spring. The fe- 
male makes her nest in trees, hedges or low bushes ; 
x2 
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it is composed of dry grasa, and lined with hair, wool, 
and other warm materials ; she lays five or six eggs, of 
a pale greenish colour, marked at the larger end with 
spots of a reddish brown ; she is go close a sitter, that 
she may sometimes be taken on her nest. The male 
is very attentive to his mate during the time of incu- 
bation, and takes his turn in sitting. Though not 
distinguished for its note, which is short, plaintive 
and monotonous, this bird is sometimes k^t in a cage, 
and soon becomes bmiliar. 
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THE BULLFINCH. 

ALP, OE HOPE. 

(Loxia Pyrrhda,* Linn. — Le Bouweuil, Buff.) 

Thb bill is dusky ; ^es black ; the upper part of the 
head, the ring round the bill, and the origin of the 
neck fine glossy black;! the back ash grey; breast 
and belly red; wings and tail black; the upper tail 
coverts and vent are white; legs dark brown. The 
female is very like the male, but the colours are 'less 
bright, and the under parts of a reddish brown,} They 
are always seen in pairs. 

* Temmiiick has Ibrnied ■ new genua of the BuHflnchet, in which 
be includes Ibe Pine Groabeak. 

■f Hence in (ome countries it is c«lled Maak di Pope, and in Scot- 
land it i* not impraperlj denominkted Ca(^]iJn>oi. 

X The Bullfinch Bometimea chuigea ita plumage, and becomes 
wboUj black during ita confinement, eapecisll; whcm fed with hemp- 
seed. In the British Museum there ii a varied of the BuBflnch 
enliiel; white : we have seen oUieis in the same plumage. 
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This bird is common in every part of our island, as 
well as in most parts of Europe ; its usual haunts, du- 
ring summer, are woods and thickets, but in winter it 
approaches nearer to cultivated grounds, and feeds on 
seeds, winter berries, &c«; in the spring it frequents 
gardens, where it is usefully busy in destroying the 
worms which are lodged in the tender buds. The fe- 
male makes her nest in bushes; it is composed chiefly 
of moss ; she lays five or six eggs, of a dull bluish 
white, marked at the larger end with dark spots. In a 
wild state, its note is very simple; but when kept in a 
cage, its song, though in an'under subdued tone^ is far 
from being unpleasant. Both male and female may be 
taught to whistle a variety of tunes. They are fre- 
quently imported into this countiy from Germany, 
where they are taught to articulate with great distinct- 
ness, several words. 
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<M t^t ISunting. 

The principal difference between this kind and tbe 
last consists in the formation of the bill, which in the 
Banting is of a very singular construction. The two 
mandibles are moveable, and the edges of each hend 
inwards; tbe opening of the mouth is not in a straight 
line as in other birds, but at the base the junction is 
ibrmed by an obtuse angle in the lower mandible, near- 
ly one-third of its length, which is received by a cor> 
responding angle in the upper one ; in tbe latter there 
is a strong knob, of great use in breaking the harder 
kinds of seeds and kernels, on which it feeds. The 
tongue is Dsrrow, and tapers to a point like a tooth 
pick ; the first joint of the outer toe is joined to that of 
the middle one. 
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THE BUNTING. 

(Emberixa Miliaria, Linn. — Le Prober, BufK) 

The leogtli of this bird is abont sev«i inches and a 
half. The bill is brown; irides hazel; the general 
colour reseiobles that of a Lark ; the throat white, the 
upper partj olive brown, each feather streaked down 
the middle with black ; the under ports are dirty yel- 
lowish white, streaked on the sides with dark brown, 
and spotted with the same on the breast ; the quiUs 
dusky, with yellowish edges ; upper coverts tipped with 
white ; tail feathers much the same as the wings, and 
somewhat forked : legs pale brown. 

The Bunting is very common in all parts of the 
country, and may be frequently observed on the highest 
part of a hedge, or uppermost branch of a tree, uttei^ 
ing its harsh and dissonant cry, at short intervals ; th^ 
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are heard and Been in these situations daring the great- 
er part of summer, after which they are met with in 
flocks, BDd continue so during winter ; ibey are often 
shot in great numhers, or caught in nctB ; and from the 
similarity of their plumage, are not unfrequently sold 
for Larks. The female makes her nest among the 
thick grass, a little elevated above the ground; she 
lays five or six eggs. Buffon observes, that in France 
the Bunting is seldom seen during winter, but that it 
arrives soon after the Swallow, and spreads itself 
through almost every part of Europe. Their food 
conusts chiefly of grain ; they hkewise eat the various 
kinds of insects which they find in the fields and 
meadows. 
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THE GREEN-HEADED BUNTING. 

fJBmberiza chlorocephala, Gm. Linii.) 

The crew of a collier vessel caught this rare visitantal 
sea, as it was making its way to the shore, on the York- 
shire coast, aAer a severe storm of wind in the month of 
of May, 1822.' It lived a short time after it was brougfat 
to land, and was lent to this work by G. T. Fox, 
Esq. of Westoe, and is now in the Museum of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle. It 
is about tlie size of the Yellow Bunting. The bill dark 
reddish ; the head and neck, as far as the breas^ pale 
olive green, slightiy powdered with pale ash grey. 
The chin and throat are pale greenish yellow; a streak 
of the same colour falls down from the comers of the 

' About thii time t, pair of these birds were Ken in the guden it 
Cherrjr-bum, on the btnka of the Tjae. 
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lower mandibles* before the auricnlan. The breast 
and'bell; are of a ligbt rue^ chesnat; the vent and 
under coverts of the tail, the same^ but of a paler and 
more dingy cast ; the feathers on the back* scapulars, 
and greater and lesser coverts are very dark brown in 
the middle, but the rest of the webs are much lighter 
and of a rusty brown ; the lower part of the back and 
opper coverts of the tail are also of the latter colour ; 
the quills and tail feathers are deepish brown; the 
former edged with light brown ; middle tail feathers 
the same; the rest plain, and the outer feathers are 
somewhat longer than the middle ones. The legs red- 
dish yellow. Dr Latham says, this bird is in « the 
collection of M. Tunstall, Esq." " That figured in 
Brown's work, was caught in Maiy-la-Bonne fields, 
by a bird catcher." The Tnnstall bird is at present 
in the Newcastle Museum.* 

* H. Temminck doei not ippMr to faive given tliif qiedei ft plue 
in his work. 
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THE YELLOW BUNTING. 

YELLOW HAHHER, OR YELLOW YOWLEY. 

(Emberim Citrinella, Linn. — Z> Brvattf, BuflF.) 

Length somewhat above six inches. Bill dusky ; 
eyes hazel ; the prevailing colour is yellow, mixed with 
hrown of various shades ; the crown of the head in ge- 
neral, is bright yellow, more or less variegated with 
brown ; the cheeks, throat, and lower part of the belly 
pure yellow ; the breast reddish, and the sides dashed 
with streaks of the same ; the hinder part of the neck 
and back are greeaisb olive ; the greater quills dusky, 
edged with pale yellow ; lesser quills and scapulars dark 
brown, edged with grey; the tail is dusky, and a little 
forked, the feathers edged with light brown, the outer- 
most with white; the legs yellowish brown. It is some- 
what difficult to describe a species <^ bird of which no 
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two are to be foand perfectly similar, but its specific 
characters are pbun, and cannot easily be mistakeD. 
The colours oF the female are less bright thaa those of 
the male, with Tery little yellow about the head. 

This bird is common in every lane and hedge, Sitting 
before the traveller as he passes along, or uttering its 
simple and frequently repeated monotone. It feeds on 
various kinds of seeds, insects, &c. The female makes 
an artless nest, composed of hay, dried roots, and 
mos5> lined with hair and wool : she lays four or five 
eggs, marked with dark irreigular streaks, and frequent 
ly has more than one brood in the season. In Italy, 
where amatl birds of almost every description are made 
use of for the table, this is esteemed very good eating, 
and is frequently fattened for that purpose like the Or- 
tolan; but with us, who are accustomed to grosser 
kinds of food, it is considered too insignificant to form 
any part of our repasts. 
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THE CIRL BUNTING. 

(Emberiza Cirluit Linn. — Le Bruant de haie ou Ziaif 
Buff.) 

Lehoth above six inches. Bill brown; the chin 
and throat dull black; upper part of the head and 
hinder part of the neck oHve green ; each feather 
streaked to the tip with dusk; lines ; the sides of the 
neck and breast yellowish green ; the eyes are bedded 
in a dusky line; a yellow streak passes from above and 
beneath them ; the auriculars the same colour ; from 
behind these a yellow gorget falls down over the fore 
part of the neck to the breast; back and scapulars red- 
dish bay, which is spread over each side of the lower 
part of the breast; the feathers of the first are sli^tly 
streaked and tipped with dusky, and all edged with a 
lighter shade; the lesser coverts are ash grey; the 
greater partake of that colour, bnt are tinged on the 
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outer webs with pale browo, and on the inner with 
dnskj ; the quills and tail dusky, with pale edges ; the 
two outside feathers of the latter are the longest, and 
their inner webs have each a stripe of white from a 
part of their shafts to thar tips ; the belly is yellow, 
with some dusky stripes towards the sides; the 1^ are 
tinged with pale reddish brown. 

Latham says that these birds are found only in the 
warmer parts of France and Italy, but Montagu made 
them oat to be British birds. Our figure is from a well 
preserved specimen presented to the Newcastle Ma- 
■eom, by Mr Heniy Mewbum, of St German's, Corn- 
wall, where it was shot in 1822. This gentleman has 
besides ascertuned that they breed in that neighbouF- 
hood, frequenting woods and high trees, and like the 
Common Bunting generally perching near the top. 
They lay four or five greyish eggs, spotted and streaked 
with black. 
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THE BLACK-HEADED BUNTING. 

BEBD BUNTIKQy OB SEED SPARROW. 

(Emberixa Sehtettidus, Linn. — L'Ortolan de Soseata, 
Buffi) 

This is leas than the Yellow Buntiiig. Hie fjes 
are hazel; the head, throat, fore part of the neck, and 
breast are black, excepting a white line from each coi^ 
ner of the bill, passing downward a littl^ and forming 
a border which reaches the back port of the neck ; the 
upper parts of the body and the wings are reddish 
brown, with a streak of black down the middle of each 
feather; the under part of the body is white, with 
brownish streaks on the sides; the rump and upper 
tail coverts bluish ash, mixed with brown ; the quills 
are dusky, edged with brown ; the two middle feathers 
of the tail are black, with pale brown edges ; the rest 
wholly black, excqit the two outer ones, which ore al- 
most white, the ends tipped with brown, and the bases 
black; the legs and feet dusky brown. The female 
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has no collar; her throat is not so black, and her head 
is variegated with black and rust colour ; the white on 
her under parts is not so pure, but of a reddish cast. 

Birds of this species frequent fenis and marshy places, 
where there is abundance of rushes, among which they 
nestle. The nest is composed of dry grass, and lined 
with the soft down of the reed; it is fixed with great 
art between four reed stalks, two on each side, almost 
close to each other, and about three feet above the 
water. The female lays four or five eggs, pale bluish 
white, veined irregularly with purple, principally at the 
larger end. As its chief resort is among reeds, it is 
supposed that the seeds of that plant are its principal 
food; it is however frequently seen in the higher 
grounds near the roads, and sometimes in com fields. 
They keep near the ground, and seldom perch except 
among the low bushes. The male, during the time of 
hatching, has a soft, melodious, warbling song, whilst 
he sits perched among the reeds, and is frequently 
heard in the night time. It is a watchful, timorous 
bird, and very easily alarmed ; in captivity it sings but 
little, and only when perfectly undisturbed. 

They are said to be migratory in France; with us 
they remain the whole year, and are seldom seen in 
flocks of more than three or four together. That from 
which the foregoing figure was taken, was caught dur- 
ing a severe storm in the middle of winter. 
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THE SNOW BUNTING. 

BNOWFI.AKE. 

(Evibertsa nivalis, Linn. — i/Ortolan de Neige^ Bu£) 

Length nearly seven inches. Bill and eyes black; 
in winter the liead, neck, coverts of the wings, rump, 
and all the under parts of the body are as white as 
snow, with a light tint of rusty colour on the hinder 
part of the head; the back and scapulars are black, 
fringed with white; the bastard wings black; the lesser 
coverts and the ends of the greater coverts white; the 
prime quiUs are black, secondaries white, with a black 
spot on their inner webs ; middle feathers of the tail 
black, the three outer ones white, with a dusky sliiped 
spot near the ends ; legs black. Its summer dress is 
difierent, the head, neck, and under parts of the body 
are marked with transverse waves of a rusty colour, of 
various shades, but never so deep as in the female, in 
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which this is the predominant colour ; the white like- 
wise upon the under parts of her body is less pure than 
that of the male. This is the description of an indivi- 
dual, but hardly two of them are alike. 

Countries the most northerly, are, during the sum- 
mer months, the favourite abodes of this hardy bird. 
Parts of its plumage change to white in winter ; and 
there is reason to believe that th& further northward 
they are found, the whiter the plumage will be. 
With us it is chiefly met with in the northern parts of 
the island, where it is called the Snowflake ; it appears 
in great flocks in the snowy season, and is said to be 
the certain harbinger of severe weather, which drives 
it from its usual haunts. This bird has been caught 
in various parts of Yorkshire, and is frequently met 
with in Northumberland : it is found in all the northern 
latitudes without exception, as far as our navigators have 
been able to penetrate. Great flocks have been seen 
upon the ice near the shores of Spitzbergen. They 
are known to breed on the west coast of Greenland, at 
Hare Island. They were also found to be very nu- 
merous in the North Georgian Islands, where they are 
amongst the earliest arrivals. Attempts were made to 
keep them on board in cages through the winter, but 
were unsuccessful; they soon became apparently re- 
conciled to the confinement, but did not long survive 
the loss of liberty.* The female makes her nest in fis- 
sures of the rocks ; the outside is composed of grass, 
within which is a layer of feathers, and the down of the 

* Stbme, in Supplement to Pany's flrBt Vojage. 

z 2 
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arctic fox composes the lining of the comfortable little 
mansion : she lays five white egg^, spotted with brown. 
These birds do not perch, but continue always on the 
groimd, and run about like Larks, to which they are si- 
milar in size, manners, and in the length of their hinder 
daws, whence they have been ranged with birds of that 
class by some authors, but are now with more propriety 
referred to the Buntings, from the peculiar structure of 
the bill. They are said to sing sweetly, sitting on the 
ground. On their first arrival in this country they are 
very lean; but soon grow fat, and are considered 
delicious food. The Highlands of Scotland abound 
with them. 
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THE TAWNY BUNTING.* 

GREAT PIED MOUNTAIN FIMCH, OB BRAHBLIN6. 

( Emberiza mustelina, Gm. Linn.) 

Length somewfaat above eix inches. Bill short, 
yellow, and blackish at the point; crown of the head 
tawny ; forehead chesnut ; hinder part of the neck 
and cheeks the same, but paler ; throat, sides of the 
neck, and space round the eyes dirty white ; breast dull 
yellow ; under parts white, in some tinged with yellow ; 
the back and scapulars black, edged with reddish 
brown; quill feathers dusky, edged with white; secon- 
daries white on the outer edges; greater coverts tipped 

* In OUT fomier editions thi* biid hu been deaeribed ti t distmet 
specie*. Almost all naturalists, haweva, now agree in Mnmdering it 
" the Snow Bonlii^ varied by igc, sex, cUnste, at sttson. 
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with vhile, which, when the wing is closed, forma a 
bed upon it ; upper tail covots yellow ; tail a little 
forked, the tvo outermost feathers white, the third 
black, tipped with whitc^ the rest wholly black ; legs 
short and black ; hinder clawa almost as long, but more 
bent than those of the Lark. The forc^ing figure 
and description were taken from a bird which waa 
caught in the high moory grounds above Shotley- 
Kirk, Northumberland, 



I 
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The transition from tbe Bunting to tbe Finch is 
▼eiy easy, and the shade of difference between them, 
in some instances, ahno&t imperceptible; on which ac- 
count they have been frequently confounded with each 
other. The principal difference consists in the beak, 
which, in the Finch is conical, very thick at the base, 
and tapering to a sharp point : in this reject it more 
nearly resembles the Grosbeak. Of this family many 
Are distinguished as well for the liveliness of their' song^ 
as for the beauty and varie^ of their plumage, on 
which account they are much esteemed. They are 
very numerous, and assemble sometimes in immense 
flocks, feeding on various kinds of seeds and grain, as 
well as on insects and their eggs. 
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THE SPARROW. 

(Fritigilla iomestica, Linn, — Le Moineau, Bu£) 

The length of this bird is five inches and three- 
quarters : bill dusky, eyes hazel; the top of the head 
and back part of the neck ash grey ; the throat, fore 
part of the neck, and space round the eyes black ; 
the cheeks whitish ; the breast and all the under parts 
pale ash ; the hack, scapulars, and wing coverts are 
reddish brown, mixed with black — the latter tipped 
with whit^ forming a light bar across the wing ; the 
qaills are dusky, with reddi^ edges ; tail brown, 
edged with grey, and a little forked ; legs pale brown. 
The female is dbtinguished from the male by wanting 
the black patch on the throat, and by having a little 
streak behind each eye; her whole plumage b also 
much plainer and duller. 

This bird, as seen in large smoky towns, is gene- 
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rally dirty and unpleasing in its appearance; but 
among bams and stack-yards tBe cock bird exhibits a 
very great variety in his plumage, and is &r from 
being the least beautiful of our British birds. 

The Sparrow is subject to great varieties of colour : 
in the British Museum there are several white ones, 
with yellow eyes and bills, others more or less mixed 
with brown, and some entirely black. A pair of white 
Sparrows were sent to this work, by Raleigh Treve- 
lyan, Esq. of Netherwitton. 

In no country is the Sparrow found in desert places, 
or at a distance from the dwellings of man. It does 
not, like other birds, shelter itself in woods and forests, 
or seek its subsistence in uninhabited plains, but is a 
resident in towns and villages : it follows society, and 
lives at its expence : granaries, bams, court-yards, 
pigeon-houses, and in short all places where grain is 
scattered, being its favourite resorts. Count de Buffon 
says, ** It is extremely destructive, its plumage is en- 
tirely useless, its flesh indifferent food, its notes are 
grating to the ear, and its familiarity and petulance dis- 
gusting." But let us not condemn a whole species, be- 
cause, we have, in some instances, found them trouble- 
some or inconvenient. The uses to which they are 
subservient, in the grand economy of nature, we can- 
not so easily ascertain.* We have already observed, 
that, in the destruction of caterpillars, they are emi- 
nently serviceable to vegetation, and in this respect 
alone, there is reason to suppose, sujBSciently repay the 

* Buffon sajB the number of caterpUkra a pair of Sparrows will 
destroj in feeding their young, amounts to about 4000 weeklj. 

2 a 
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havock they make in the garden or the field. The 
great table of natore is ^read out alike to all, and is 
amply stored with every thing necessary for the support 
of the various families of the earth; it is owing to the 
superior intelligence tod industry of man, that he is en- 
abled to a{^n^riate so large a portion of the best gifts 
of providence to his own subsistence and comfort; let 
him not then think it waste, that, in some instances, 
creatures inferior to him in rank, are permitted to par- 
take with him, nor let him grudge their pittance ; but, 
considering them only as the tasters of his full meal, 
let him endeavour to imitate their cheerfulness, and lift 
up his heart in grateful effusions to Him ** who fiUeth 
all things living with plenteousness.'' 

The Sparrow never leaves us, but is familiar to the 
eye at all times, even in the most crowded and busy 
parts of a town : they build under the eaves of houses, 
in holes of walls, and often about churches. The nest 
is made of hay, carelessly put together, and lined with 
feathers. The female lays five or six ^gs, of a reddish 
white, spotted with brown; she has generally three 
broods in the year, whence the multiplication of the 
species must be great. In autumn large flocks* of 
them are seen every where, both in town and country. 
Though familiar, the Sparrow is a craf^ bird, easily 
distinguishing the snares laid to entrap it; they oflen 
mix with other birds, and not unfirequently partake 
with the Pigeons or the poultry, in spite of every pre- 
caution to prevent them. 
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THE MOUNTAIN SPARROW. 

TREE SPARROW, 

(Fi-ingiUa montanoj Linn. — Le Friquet, Buff.) 

This bird is somewhat leas than the common Spar- 
row. Bill black ; eyes hazel ; the crown oF the head 
and hinder part of the neck chesout brown; sides 
of the head white ; throat black ; behind each eye is a 
large black spot ; the upper parts of the body are rusty 
brown, spotted with black ; the breast and under parts 
dirty white; quills black, with reddish edges, as are 
also the greater coverts ; the lesser bay, edged with 
black, and crossed with two white bars ; the tail is red- 
dish brown, and even at the end; legs pale yellow. 

This species b much more plentiful on the continent 
than in England, where it is seldom seen further north 
than Yorkshire: it difiers from the House Sparrow in 
making its nest in the holes of trees &r from towns or 
villages. It feeds on fruits, seeds, and insects. It is a 
lively, active bird, and, when it alights, has a variety of 
motions, whirling about and jerking its tail upwards 
and downwards, like the Wagtail. 
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THE CHAFFINCH. 

SHILFA, 8C0BBY, SKELLY, OR SUEL-APPLE. 

(Frtngiila aelebs, Linn. — Le Pinfon, Duff.) 

The bill is ptie blue, tipped vith black; eyes hazel • 
forehead black ; the crown of the head, and the hinder 
part and sides of the neck bluish ash ; sides of the head, 
throat, fore part of the neck, and the breast vinaceous 
red ; bdly, thighs, and vent white, slightly tinged with 
red; the back is reddish brown, changing to green on 
the rump ; both greater and lesser coverts are tipped 
with white, forming two pretty '^i*^ hon across the 
wing; the bastard wing and quill feathers are black, 
edged with yellow ; the tail is a little forked, and black, 
the outermost feather edged with white; 1^ brown. 
The female wants the red upon the breast; her plum- 
age in general is not so vivid, and inclines to green ; 
in other respects it is not much unlike that of the male. 
This beauti&l bird is every where well known ; it 
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bq^ its short and frequently-repeated song early in 
spring) and continues it till about the summer solstice^ 
after which it is no more heard. It is a lively bird^ 
which with its elegant plumage, has given rise to the 
proverb, " as gay as a Chaffinch.** The nest is very 
neat, and compact, and constructed with much art, of 
small fibres, roots, and moss, and lined with wool, hair, 
and feathers; the female generally lays five or six eggs, 
of a pale reddish colour, sprinkled with dark spots, 
principally at the larger end. The male is very assi- 
duous in hb attendance during the time of hatching, 
seldom straying far, and then only to procure food. 
Chaffinches subsist chiefly on small seeds; likewise on 
caterpillars and insects, with which they also feed their 
young. They are seldom kept in cages, as their song 
possesses no variety, and they are not apt in learning 
the notes of other birds. The males frequently main- 
tain obstinate combats, and fight till one of them is 
vanquished. In Sweden these birds perform a partial 
migration; the females collect in vast flocks in the 
latter end of September, and, leaving their mates, 
spread themselves through various parts of Europe: 
the males continue in Sweden, and are again joined 
by their females, who return about the b^rlnning of 
April. With us, both males and females remain the 
whole year. White, in his history of Selbome, ob- 
serves, that great flocks appear in that neighbour- 
hood about Christmas, and that they are almost en- 
tirely hens. It would appear that such a habit is not 
peculiar to this bird, many others do the same. 
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THE MOUNTAIN FINCH. 

BRAMBLING. 

(FringiUa Montifringilla, Linn. — Le Pirtfon (P Jr- 
dennes, Bii£) 

. Length scHnevhat above six inches. Bill y^ow, 
blacki&h at the tip ; eyes hazel; the feathers on the 
head, neck, and back are black, edged with nuty 
brown ; sides of the neck, just above the wings, blue 
ash ; rump white ; throat, fore part of the neck, and 
breast pale orange; belly white; lesser wing coverts 
pale reddish brown, edged with white; greater coverts 
black, tipped with pale yellow; quills dusky, with 
pale yellowish edges;, the tail ia forked, the outeimost 
feathers edged with white, the rest black, witJi whitish 
edges : legs pale brown. 
The Mountain Finch is s native of nortlkerD cli- 
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mates, whence it spreads into various parts of Europe : 
it arrives in this country the latter end of summer, and 
is most common in the mountainous parts of our is- 
land.* Vast flocks of them sometimes come together; 
they fly very close, and on that account great numbers 
are frequently killed at one shot. In France they are 
said to appear sometimes in such immense numbers, 
that the ground where they have roosted, has been 
covered with their dung for a considerable space; in 
one year they were so numerous, that more than six 
hundred dozen were killed each night during the 
greater part of the winter.f They build their nests in 
fir trees, at a considerable height ; it is composed of 
long moss, lined with hair, wool, and feathers; the fe- 
male lays four or five eggs, white, spotted with yellow. 
Its song is only a disagreeable kind of chirping. It 
feeds on various kinds of seeds, and is said to be par- 
ticularly fond of beech mastf 

* We have seen them on the Cumberland hiUa in the middle of 
August. 

t Buffon. 

t The fieah of the Mountain Finch, though bitter, is aaid lo be 
good to eat, and better than that of the Chaffinch. 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 

OOLDSPINK, OR THIsTLE-FINCH. 

(FringiUa Carduelis, Linn. — Le Chardormeret, Buff.) 

The biU is white, tipped witli black ; the forehead 
and chin a rich scarlet, which is divided by a black line 
passing from each comer of the bill to the eyes, which 
are dark ; the cheeks are white ; top of the head black, 
which colour extends downward from the nape on 
each ude, dividing the white on the cheeks from the 
white spot on the hinder part of the neck ; the back 
aad rump are cinaamon brown; the sides the same, 
bnt paler; belly white; lesser wing coverts black; 
quills black, marked in the middle of each feather with 
yellow, forming, wh«t the wing is closed, a large patch ; 
the tips white ; the tail feathers are black, with a white 
spot on each near the end ; legs pale flesh red. 

Beauty of plumage, says the lively Count de Buffon, 
melody of soog, sagacity, and docility of disposition, 
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seem all united in this charming little bird, which, were 
it rare, and imported from a foreign country, would be 
more highly valued. Goldfinches begin to sing early 
in the spring, and continue till tlie time of breeding is 
over; when kept in a cage, they will sing the greater 
part of the year. In a state of confinement they are 
much attached to their keepers, and will learn a variety 
of little tricks, such as to draw up small buckets con- 
taining their water and food, to fire a cracker, and such 
like. They construct a neat and compact nest, which 
is composed of moss, dried grass, and roots, lined wjith 
wool, hair, the down of thistles, and other soft and de- 
licate substances. The female lays five white eggs, 
marked at the larger end with spots of deep purple. 
They feed their young with caterpillars and insects; 
the old birds feed on various kinds of seeds, particu- 
larly those of the thistle, and occasionally on the seeds 
of the Scotch fir. 

Goldfinches breed with the Canary.; this intermix- 
ture succeeds best between the cock Goldfinch and the 
hen Canary, whose ofi*spring are productive, and are 
said to resemble the male in the shape of the bill, and 
in the colours of the head and wings, and the hen in 
the rest of the body. 
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THE SISKIN. 

ABERDEVINE. 

{FringiUa Spinas, Linn. — Le Tarin, Buff.) 

Length nearly five inches. Bill white; eyes black; 
top of the head and throat black ; over each eye there 
is a pale yellow streak; back of the neck and the back 
yellowish olive, marked with narrow dusky streaks down 
the middle of each feather; rump yellow ; under parts 
greenish yellow, palest on the breast ; thighs grey, 
marked with dusky streaks ; greater wing coverts pale 
yellowish green, tipped with black ; quills dusky, faint- 
ly edged with yellow, the outer web of each at the base 
fine pale yellow, forming, when the wing is closed, an 
irregular bar across it ; the tail is forked, the middle 
featheis black, with &int edges, the onler ones yellow, 
irith black tips : legs pale brown ; claws white. 

The foregoing figure and description were taken 
from one which was caught on the banks of the Tyne, 
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and kept some years afterwards in a cage; its song) 
though not so loud as that of the Canary, was pleasing 
and sweetly various; it imitated the notes of other 
birds, even to the chirping of the Sparrow: it was fa- 
miliar, docile, and chearful, and began its song early 
in the morning. Like the Goldfinch, the Siskin may 
easily be taught to draw up its little bucket with water 
and food. The latter coniiists chiefly of seeds; it drinks 
frequently, and seems fond of throwing water over its 
feathers. It breeds freely with the Canary. When 
the Siskin is paired with the hen Canary, he is assidu- 
ous in his attention to his mate, carrying materials for 
the nest, and arranging them ; and, during the time of 
incubation, regularly supplying the female with food. 

These birds are common in v^ious parts, chiefly of 
the north of Europe ; in most places they are migrato- 
ry, but do not seem to observe regular periods, as 
they are sometimes seen in large, and at other times 
in very small numbers. Buffon observes that those 
immense flights happen only once in the course of three 
or four years. They conceal their nest with much art. 
£j-amer says, that in the forests bordering on the Da* 
nube, thousands of young Siskins are frequently found, 
which have not dropt their first feathers, and yet it is 
rare to meet with a nest. They are not known to 
breed in this island, nor is it said from whence they 
come over to us. In some parts of the South it is 
called the Barley-bird, being seen about that seed 
time; and in the neighbourhood of London it is 
known by the name of the Aberdevine. 

2b2 
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THE CANARY FINCH 

(FrtngiUa Canaria^ Linn. — Le Serin des Canarie^j 

Buff.) 

Is about five inches and a half in length. Bill pale 
flesh red ; general colour of the plumage yellow, more 
or less mixed with grey, and in some with brown on 
the upper parts ; tail long and somewhat forked; legs 
pale flesh colour. 

* In this country they are never seen but in a state of 
captivity. In a wild state they are found chiefly in the 
Canary islands, whence they have been brought to al» 
nost every part of Europe. Buffon enumerates twenty- 
nine varieties, and many more might probably be add- 
ed to the list, were all the changes incident to a state 
of domestication carefuUy noted and brought into the 
account. The breeding and rearing of these charming 
birds form an amusement of the most pleasing kind, 
and aflbrd a variety of scenes highly interesting and 
gratifying. In the places fitted up and accommo- 
dated to tlie use of the little captives, we are de- 
lighted to see the workings of nature exemplified in 
the choice of tlieir mates, building their nests, hatch- 
ing and rearing their young, and in the impassioned 
ardour exhibited by the male, whether he' is engaged 
in assisting his faithful mate in collecting materials for 
her nest, in arranging them for her accommodation, in 
providing food for her offspring, or in cbaunting his 
lively and amorous songs during every part of the im- 
portant business. The Canary will breed fireely with 
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the Siskio and Goldfinch, particularly the former, as 
has been already observed; it likewise prorea prolific 
vith the Lionet, but not so readily ; and admits also 
the Chaffinch, Yellow Bunting, and even the Sparrow, 
though with stilt more difficulty. In all these instances, 
excepting the first, the pairing succeeds best when the 
female Canary is introduced to the male of the opposite 
species. According to Bufibn, the Siskin is the only 
bird of which the male and female propagate equally 
with those of the male or female Canaries. 

The Inst-mentioned author, in his History of Birds, 
has given a curious account of the various methods used 
in rearing these birds, to which the reader is referred. 
We have thought it necessary to say so much of a bird, 
which, though neither of British origin, nor a voluntary 
visitor, must yet be considered as ours by adoption.* 

' The importation of Cumries famui a noall article of coniiiierce ; 
great oumben are every yeaz imported from TjtoI i four Tjrolese 
uniaU^ bring over to England about nxteen hundred of these birdi i 
and though they carry them on tbeir backi one thousand toilet, and 
paj tireoty pounds dutj for such a number, they are enabled to aell 
them at five dullingi a-irieoe.— PiU. TVoni. eoJ. 82. 
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THE GREATER REDPOLE, 

GKEATEK RED HEADED LINNET. 

(FringiUa cannabina, Linn. — La grande Linolte des 
Vignes, Buff.) 

The IcDgU) is five and a half inches; breadth nine 
and three quarters. The bill is thick at the base ; the 
npper mandible dusky, the under one whitiih. A 
pale brownish streak passes from the bill over and 
below each eye ; the irides are dark ; on the crown of 
the head is a bright crimson or lake-red spot; the rest 
of the head is ash grey, striped with brown on the 
back part, and mottled with the same colours on the 
brow, and on each side of the crown ; the chin is yel- 
lowish ; the hinder part and sides of the neck are dingy 
ash ; the fore part dull white, spotted with dark brown. 
The breast* is of the same brilliant red as tlie crown 

* It losea the red breast in the autumn, and asaumes it again in 
the ipring ) in thii it differs from the Grey linnet, whose plunugo 
conUnuei the «*"** in ttll seuons. 
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of the head ; the sides are pale reddish brown, fading 
into a dull white in the middle of the belly from the 
breast to the vent; the back, scapulars, and coverts 
of the wings are bright reddish brown, the middle of 
the feathers somewhat darker than the rest of the 
webs ; the first quill feather is black, the eight next to 
it are the same, but white half their length on both 
the exterior and interior edges, the latter of which 
form a stripe of that colour when the wing is closed. 
The tail is forked ; the two middle feathers are nar- 
row and pointed towards the tip, and wholly black; 
the rest are also black, but edged with white on both 
the outer and inner edges : the legs are dull brown. 
The female is without the red on her head and breast, 
in other respects her plumage is nearly the same as 
that of the male, but much less brilliant. In a wild 
state this charming bird wastes the sweetness of its 
song on << the desert air," amidst ^^ the blossomed furze^ 
unprofitably gay," on the fells or heathy wastes which 
it almost constantly inhabits. There they build and 
rear their young, concealed in the prickly dose 
branches of the whin. The nest is composed of the 
stems of dry grass, mixed with a little moss, and lined 
with horse hair. The female commonly lays five ef^ ; 
they are white, with a zone of freckles and small brown 
spots near the thicker end. 
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THE LESSER REDPOLE. 

fRingiOa Ltnanot Linn.— i> Sizerin^ Buff.) 

Length about five inches. Bill pale brown, point 
dusky; e;es hazel; the forehead is marked with a large 
pret^qpol, of 8 deep red inclining to purple; the breast 
is of the same colour^ but less bright; the feathers on 
the back are dusky, edged with pale brown ; the great- 
er and lesser coverts tipped with dirty white, forming 
two light bars across the wing ; the belly and thighs 
dull white; the quills and tail dusky, edged with dirty 
white; the latter somewhat forked: legs dusky. In 
our bird the rump was reddish. The female has no 
nd on the breast or rump, and the spot on her fore- 
head ia of a Baffix>n coloor ; her plumage in general is 
not so bright as that of the male. 

Thia speaes is found in every part of Europe. In 
America and the northern parts of Asia it is likewise 
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very common. The; are not unfrequent in this island ; 
they breed chiefly in the northern parts, and are known 
by the name of French Linnets. They make a shallow 
open nest, composed of dried grass and wool, lined 
with hair and feathers; the female lays four eggs, al- 
most white, marked with reddish spots. In winter 
they mix with other birds, and migrate in flocks to the 
southern counUes; they feed on small seeds of various 
kinds, espedally those of the alder, of which they are 
extremely fond; they hang like the Titmouse, with 
iheir back downwards, upon the branches, while feed- 
ing, and in this situation may easily be caught with 
lime twigs. 
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THE LINNET. 

BROWN OR GRET LINNET. 

(FringiUa Linota, Linn. — La Linotte, Buff.) 

Length about five inches and a half. The bill 
blaish grey ; eyes hazel ; upper parts of the head, the 
neck, and back, dark reddish brown, edges of the 
feathers pale ; under parts dirty reddish white; breast 
deeper than the rest, sides streaked with brown ; quills 
dusky, edged with white ; tail brown, likewise with 
white edges, except the two middle feathers, which 
have reddish margins ; it is somewhat forked : legs 
short and brown. The female is marked on the breast 
with streaks of brown ; she has less white on her wings, 
and her colours in general are less bright. 

This bird is very well known, being commoQ in 
every part of Europe; and is met with chiefly on 
jQOory grounds : it builds its nest concealed in furze 
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bashes ; the outside is made up of dry grsBS, roots, 
and mos&; it is lined with hair and wool. The female 
lays four or five eggs, they are white, tinged with blue, 
and irregularly spotted with brown at the larger end : 
she breeds generally twice in the year. The song of 
the Linnet is lively and sweetly varied ; its manners 
are gentle, and its disposition docile; it easily adopts 
the song of other birds, when confined with them, and 
in some instances it has been taught to pronounce 
words with great distinctness ; but this substitution of 
imperfect and forced accents, which have neither 
charms nor beauty, in the room of the free and varied 
modulations of uninstructed nature, is a perversion of 
its talents. Linnets are frequently found in flocks: 
during winter, they feed on various seeds, and are par- 
ticularly fond of lintseed, from which circumstance, it 
is said, they derive their name. 
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THE MOUNTAIN LINNET. 



(FringiUa mtmtium, Linn. — La Linotte de MorUagTie, 
Buff.) 

A pair of these birds, male and female, with their 
nest and six eggs, were obligingly presented to this 
work, by the Author's late pupil, Mr John Laws, of 
Heddon Laws, Northumberland. He shot them on 
Callerton Fell, near their nest, on the 1 Sth June, 1 821 ; 
their stomachs were filled with the seed of the dande- 
lion. The male measured, stretched out, five inches in 
length, and nine in breadth j the female was a little 
larger. The bill is thick and short, and of a pale fiesh 
red; nostrils covered with a hairy kind of feathers; 
irides hazel ; the space above and below the eye pale 
tawny brown ; the throat and fore part of the neck tlie 
same ; the sides and hinder part of the latter whitUb, 
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spotted with brown. The whole of the upper plumage 
is of a darker cast than the rest of this genus, the mid» 
die of the feathers being dusky, edged with dull pale 
brown : the greater coverts tipped with white; the pri- 
mary and secondary quills dusky, the former slightly 
edged on the exterior webs with pale brown, the latter 
with white ; the tail is forked, and of a very dark brown^ 
slightly edged half way to the tips with a lighter co- 
lour; and towards the base the outer webs are more 
distinctly margined with white, and the inner webs are 
still more deeply edged with that colour. The rump 
is bright lake coloured crimson ; the breast and sides 
are pale dull brown, rather indistinctly marked with 
spots and stripes of a darker shade ; the belly is of a 
pale silvery blea ; the vent feathers white with a streak 
of black down the middle one; the legs and toes 
dusky. The female nearly resembles the male, only 
she is without the red feathers of the rump. These 
birds frequent the solitary wastes of moors and fells, 
and make their nest in the whin bushes, or near the 
tops of the tallest heath, with which these places 
abound. The nest is composed of a great quantity of 
heath and dry grass, and slightly lined with wool and 
feathers : the eggs are pale bluish green, spotted with 
brown. Latham treats of the Twite as a variety of the 
Mountain Linnet, while Pennant accounts it to be of 
the same species* 
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Or the birds which constitute this division, we find 
only two or three kinds that inhabit this island, and 
these are not numerous. The useful instincts and pro- 
pensities of this little active race are chiefly confined 
to countries under the more immediate influence of the 
son, where they are of infinite use in destroying those 
numerous swarms of noxious insects, engendered by 
heat and moisture, which are continually upon the wing. 
These, though weak and contemptible when individual- 
ly considered, are formidable by their numbers, de- 
vouring the whole produce of vegetation, and carry- 
ing in their train the accumulated ills of famine and 
pestilence. Thus, to use the words of an eminent na- 
turalist,* « we see, that all nature is balanced, and the 
circle of generation and destruction is perpetual ! The 
philosopher contemplates with melancholy this seem- 
ingly cruel system, and strives in tain to reconcile it 
with his ideas of benevolence ; but he is forcibly struck 
with the nice adjustment of the various parts, their mu- 
tual connection and subordination, and the unity of 
plan which pervades the whole." 

The characters of this genus with us are somewhat 
equivocal, and not well ascertained; neither do we 
know of any common name in our language by which 
it is distinguished. Pennant describes it thus : — " Bill 
flatted at the base, almost triangular, notched at the 
end of the upper mandible, and beset with bristles at 
its base/' 

• Buffon. 



L 
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THE PIED FLYCATCHER. 

COLDFIKCB. 

(Miacieapa AtricapiUa, Lian. — ie Traqvet tPJngle- 
terre. Buffi) 

Lbhgth nearly five inches. Bill block ; eyes hazel ; 
forehead white; top of the head, the back, and the 
tail black ; the rump is dashed with ash ; wing coverts 
dusky, greater coverts tipped with white ; the exterior 
sides of the secondary quills are white, as are also the 
outer feathers of the tail ; all the under parts, from the 
bill to the tail, are white; legs black. The female is 
much smaller, but longer tailed than the male; she is 
brown where he is black ; she likewise wants the white 
qwt OD the forehead. 

This bird is no where common ; it is said to be most 
plentiful in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Derbyshire. 
Since the cut was finished, which was done from a 
drawing presented to the Editor, we have beeo fa- 
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TOured with o pair of these birds, shot at Benton, in 
Northumberland: we suppose them to be male and 
female, as one of them wanted the white spot on the 
forehead ; in other respects it was similar to the male : 
the upper parts in both were black, obscurely mixed 
with brown ; the quiU feathers dark reddish brown ; 
tail dark brown, the exterior edge of the outer feather 
white ; legB black. 

The nest of this bird, with a very great number of 
young, was found in a hole of a tree, in Axwell Park, 
June 18, 1801 :* the parent birds, but particularly the 
male, were extremely expert in catching the small 
flies with which they incessantly fed their young. 
The female, after she had fed her young, always jerk- 
ed up her tail. 

* The indefiitigable Mi Montagu, in the Supplement to hii Or- 
nithologioLl DictioiuTy, doubts thi« intbroution respecting the great 
number of TOungMuf to be found in Uie nest in Axwett Park, in June, 
1801, u iboTC described. Tlie Edilor, it this distant period of time, 
luu forgot b7 whom this account wai given ; but A« now abo doubts 
the ftccunu7 of the iufimnition as to the great number of joung ones. 
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THE PIED FLYCATCHER. 

The figure here given, which we consider a varie^, 
was taken from a bird shot in the middle of May, hy 
the late Rev. Ralph Brocklebank, of Corbridge on 
Tyne, who said it is only to be seen in the spring and 
summer months. A distinct ridge runs along the up- 
per mandible ; and in plumage it agrees with the fore- 
going description of the birds sent from Benton, but 
was of a lesser size, and except a ridge on the biU, it 
resembled a Titmouse. 
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THE SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. 

BEAM BIBD. 

(Muscicapa Grtsola, Linn. — Le Gobe mottche, BufT.) 

Length nearly five inches and three quarters: bill 
broad, flatted, and wide at the base, where it is beset 
with 8 few short bristles; a' ridge runs along the upper 
mandible; both that and the under one are dusky at 
the tips, the latter is yellowish towards the base; inside 
of the mouth yellow : all the upper plumage is of a 
mouse colour, darkest on the wings and tail : head and 
neck more or le» obscurely spotted with dark brown ; 
the wing coverts, secondary quills, and scapulars, also 
dark brown, edged with dingy white ; under parts very 
pale ash, or lint coloured white, tinged with rufous on 
the sides and breast, which latter is marked with streaks 
of brown: the tegs are short, and darkish. 
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The Flycatcher, of all our summer birds, is the most 
route. It visits this island in the spring, and disap- 
pears in September. The female builds her nest com- 
monly in gardens, on any projecting stone in a wall, 
or on the end of a beam, screened by the leaves of a 
vine, Bweet-brier, or woodbine, and sometimes close 
to the post of a door, where people are going in and 
out all day long. The nest is rather carelessly made ; 
it is composed chiefly of moss and dried grass, mixed 
in the inside with some wool, and a few hairs. She 
lays four or Ave eggs, of a dull white, closely spotted 
and blotched with rusty red. This bird feeds on in- 
sects, for which it sits watching on a branch or on a 
post, suddenly dropping down upon them, and catch- 
ing them on the wing, and immediately rising, returns 
again to its station to wait for more. After the young 
have quitted the nest, the parent birds follow them 
from tree to tree, and watch them with the most sedu- 
lous attention. They feed them with the flies which 
flutter among the boughs beneath; or pursuing their 
insect prey with a quick irregular kind of flight, like 
that of a butterfly, to a greater distance, they immedi- 
ately return as before described. 
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Among the various kinds of singing birds with which 
this country abounds, there is none more eminently 
conspicuous than those of the Lark kind. Instead of 
retiring to woods and deep recesses, or lurking in 
thickets, where it may be heard without being seen, 
they are generally seen abroad in the fields ; it is the 
only bird which chaunts on the wing, and while it 
so^rs beyond the reach of our sight, pours forth the 
most melodious strains, which may be distinctly heard 
at an amazing distance. 

From the peculiar construction of the hmder claws, 
which are very long and straight, Larks generally rest 
upon the ground; those which frequent trees perch 
only on the larger branches. They all build their 
nests upon the ground, which exposes them to the de- 
predations of the smaller kinds of voracious animals, 
such as the weasel, stoat, &c. which destroy great 
numbers of them. The Cuckoo likewise, which makes 
no nest of its own, frequently substitutes its eggs in the 
place of theirs. The general characters of this genus 
are thus described : — The bill is straight and slender, 
bending a little towards the end, which is sharp-point- 
ed.; the nostrils are covered with feathers and bristles; 
the tongue is cloven at the end ; tail somewhat forked ; 
the toes divided to the origin ; claw of the hinder toe 
very long, and almost straight; the fore claws very 
short, and slightly curved. 
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THE LARK. 

BKY LARK OH I^VHOCK. 

(Alauda arvemii, Uaa^—L'MouetU, Buff.] 

Length nearly seven inches. Bill dnsky, under 
mandible somewbat yellow ; eyes hazel ; over each eye 
a pale streak, which extends to the bill, and ronnd the 
eye on the under -side; on the upper parts of the body 
the feathers are of a reddish brown colour, dark in the 
middle, with pale edges ; the fore part of the neck is 
reddish white, spotted with brown ; breast, belly, and 
thighs white ; the quills brown, with pale edges ; tail 
the same, and somewhat forked, the two middle feathers 
darkest, the outermost white on the outer edge ; the legs 
dusky. In some of our specimens the feathers on the 
top of the head were long, and formed a sort of crest 
behind. The Lesser Crested Lark of Pennant and 
Latham is perhaps only a variety of this bird. 
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The Lark begins its song* very early in spring, and 
is heard chiefly in the morning. Shakespeare thus 
beautifiiUy describes its rising — 

Lo ! hear the gentle Lark, weary of rest 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on hi|^ 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his migestj. 

It rises in the air almost perpendicularly and by suc- 
cessive springs, and hovers at a vast height; its descent, 
on the contrary, is in an oblique direction, unless it is 
threatened by birds of prey, or attracted by its mate, 
and on these occasions it drops like a stone. It makes 
its nest on the ground, between two clods of earth, and 
lines it with dried grass and roots : the female lays four 
or five eggs, of a greyish brown, marked with darker 
spots ; she generally has two broods in the year, and 
sits only about fifteen days. As soon as the young have 
escaped firom the nest, the attachment of the parent 
seems to increase ; she flutters over their heads, directs 
all their motions, and is ever ready to screen them 
from danger. 

The Lark is diffiised almost universally throughout 
Europe; it is every where extremely prolific, and in 
some places the prodigious numbers that are frequent- 
ly caught are truly astonishing. In Germany there is 



* Its note is thus quaintlj imitated in Sjlrester's Du 



The prettj Larir, climbing the welkin dear, 
Chaunts with a chetr^ here^ peer^ I near mj dear ,* 
Then stooping thence, seeming her fidl to rue, 
Adieu (she saith) adieu, dear^ dear^ adietu 
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an excise upon them, vhich has produced, according 
to Keysler, the sum of 6000 dollars in one year to the 
city of Leipsic alone. Pennant says, the neighbour- 
hood of Dunstable is famous for the great numbers of 
these birds found there, and that 4000 dozen have 
been taken between September and February, for the 
London markets.* Yet, notwithstanding the great 
havoc made among these birds, they are <Ktremely 
numerous. The winter is deemed the best season for 
taking them, as they are then very fat, being almost 
constandy on the ground, feeding in great flocks; 
whereas in summer they are very lean ; they then al- 
ways go in pairs, eat sparingly, and sing incessantly 
while on the wing. 

■ We mtiit here dutnin the duguiting tuk of notiiig the edibla 
qu«]itie« of the*e tiny c^eatUK^ the onument of our fields, our gar. 
dent, uid grores t nor can we help r^inUng thar dettructioD fiir 
the puipoaea of gonnandiim, u not a little reprowhfiil to humanitf, 
in counttiea aboiudiiig with every Bpedet of food fit for the uae of 
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THE FIELD LAEK, 

BOCK LARK. 

(Alatida campestris, Liim.— £a Spipolette, Buff.} 

This bird is six inches and seven-eighths iu length, 
and eleven inches and three-eighths in breadth. The 
bill i$ rather slender ; iridea hazel ; a pale streak ex- 
tends from the upper part of the beak over the eyes, 
and a dark one underneath ; the plumage on the head, 
neck, back, wings, tertials, and tail, looks altogether 
of a deep olive brown, but on a nearer inspection, each 
feather is dark in the middle, and lighter towards the 
edges ; but the lower part of the back is not clonded, 
being more uniformly pale olive, or greenish brown ; 
the two outside feathers of the tail are brownish white 
the whole length of their outer margins, and the inner 
web is the same, about halfway from the end. In our 
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figure, which was teken from a stuffed specimefi, the 
tertial featben were nearly the length of the quills, 
which latter are narrowly edged on the outer webs 
with pale greenish brown ; the under, parts, from the 
throat to the vent, are of a pale dingy yellow, spotted 
oo the fore part of the neck, and clouded or striped ou 
the breast and sides with olive brown. The legs are 
pale brownish red} the hind claws long and curved. 
This bird is mostly met with among the rocks on the 
promontories and isles near the sea shore; it builds its 
nest, commonly, in the crevices near the tops of those 
where the earth has crumbled down and made a lodg- 
ment ; it is rather large, and is wholly composed of 
the small blades and stems of dried grass. The eggs, 
five in number, are closely freckled with ash, and 
sprinkled with small brown spots. 
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THE TREE LARK. 

LESSER FIELD LASK. 
(Alauda minor, Gm. Linn.) 

This bird measures six inches and three eighths in 
length, and ten inches in breadth. The upper mandi- 
ble is dusky ; the under one pale, with a blnsh of red : 
the upper part of the head, and hinder part of the 
neck are dingy light brown, stretiked with very dark 
brown spots ; the back feathers partake more of olive, 
and are also streaked with dark brown; the lower part 
of the back, the rump, and upper tail coverts are dull 
olive brown, lightest on the edges; the tail feathers 
are deep brown, with lighter edges; the two outside 
ones dull white on the exterior margins and ^ps; and 
the two next to them tipped with a spot of white; 
the chin, throat, and fore part of the neck and breast 
ore ^ull yellow, the latter spotted with very dark 
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brown; the belly and vent dingy white: sides reddish 
yellow, marked with narrow streaks of brown : the 
tidgo of the wings, and part of the lesser coverts are 
olive brown; the feathers next the greater coverts dark 
brown, deeply edged with dull white ; all the rest of 
the wing feathers are darkish brown, more or less 
margined with pale edges ; legs and toes dull yellow. 

This bird frequents woods and .plantations, and sits 
-on the highest branches of trees, whence it rises sing- 
ing, to a considerable height, and descends slowly, 
with its wings set up and its tail spread out like a fan. 
Its note is full, clear, melodious, and peculiar to its 
kind. It builds its nest on the ground, commonly at 
the root of a bush, near the edge of a coppice or plant- 
ation. The outside is made of moss ; the inside of the 
stems of dried grass, slightly bound together with a 
very few hairs. The eggs, seven in number, are 
blotched with deep vinous purple; the ground colour 
of them partakes of a tint of the same, but much paler. 
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THE TITLARK 

(Alauda pratensis, Linn. — La Farlouse, ou L'Atouette 
deprex, Buff.) 

Is five inches and a half in length. Th« bill is black 
at the tjp, and yellowish brown at the base ; the eyes 
hazel, and over each is a pale streak. In the disposi- 
tion of the colours it is very similar to the Skylark, but 
somewhat darker on the upper parts, and inclining to a 
greenish brown. The breast is beautifully spotted with 
black on a light yellowish ground ; the belly light ash, 
obscurely streaked on the sides with dusky; the tail is 
almost black, the two outer feathers white on the exte- 
rior edges, the outermost but one tipped with a white 
spot on the end : the legs are yellowish ; feet and clawi 
brown. The plumage of the female is less bright than 
that of the male. 

The Titlark is common in this country ; and, though 
it sometimes perches on trees, is generally found in 
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meadows and low marshy gronnds. It makes its nest 
of withered grass, commonly on the ground, but 
sometimes on the side of a brae .- the nest is like that 
of the Rock I<ark, but the eggs are different both in 
size and colour; the female lays five eggs, very closely 
freckled with deep brown: the young are hatched 
about the beginning of June. During the time of in- 
cubation, the male sits on a neighbouring tree, rising 
at times and singing. The Titlark is flushed with the 
least noise, and shoots with s rapid flight Its note is 
fine, but short, and without much variety ; it warbles 
in the air in humble imitation of the Skylark, and in- 
creases its song as it descends slowly to the branch on 
which it chuses to perch. It is further distinguished 
by the shake of its tail, particularly whilst it eats. 
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THE WOODLARK. 
(Almida arborea, linn. — L'Alouette de bnt. Buff.) 

This bird is somewhat smaller than the Fidd Laik: 
the coloon of its plomage are much the same, but on 
the upper parts paler, and not so distinctly defined : a 
white streak passes &om the bill over each eye nearly 
to the nape; the under parts are white, tinged with 
yellow on the throat, and red on the breast, and spot- 
ted with black. The tail is shorter than that of other 
Larks, which gives this bird a less tall and slender 
shape : the 1^ are dull yellow ; the hinder daw very 
long, and somewhat curved. 

The Woodlaric is generally found near the borders 
of woods, from which it derives its name ; it perches on 
trees, and sings during the night, so as sometimea to be 
mistaken for the NighUngale; it likewiae sings as it 
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ffieO} and bailds its nest on the ground, similar to that 
of the Skylark. The female lays five eggs, of a dusky 
hoe, marked with brown spots. It builds very early, 
the young, in some seasons, being able to fly about the 
latter end of March. It makes two nests in the year, 
like the Skylark, bnt is not nearly so namennu as that 
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THE PIPIT LARK, 
(Jlauda trivialist Liim. — L'Jloitttte Pipit Buff.) 

"Which is the smallest of the Lark kind, has by some 
been ranked among the warblers. Temminck ha&form- 
ed a separate genus of the Pipits, in which this bird ap< 
pears to have a place. The bill is slender and dusky; 
upper parts of the body greenish, variegated and mixed 
vith brown; under parts yellowish white, speckled ir- 
regularly on the breast and neck ; the feathers of the 
wings and tail dull brown, with light edges : legs pale 
dingy brown ; hinder claws shorter and more crooked 
than those of the Skylark. It builds its nest on the 
ground, in solitary spots, and conceals it beneath a 
tnzf: lays five ^gs, marked with brown near the thicker 
end. 

In the winter its cry is said to resemble that of tfae 
grasshopper, though rather stronger and shriller: it 
has been called the Pipit I<ark, from its small shrill 
cry, and in German Pieplerche, for the same reason. 
White observes, that its note seems close to a person, 
though at an hundred yards distance ; and when dose 
to the ear, seems scarcely louder than when a great ^y 
tiS. It skulks in hedges and thick bushes, and runs 
like a mouse through the bottom of the thorns, evading 
the nght. It is said that sometimes, early in the morn- 
ing, when undisturbed, it sings on the top of a twig, 
gaping and shivering with its wings. 

Montagu says this bird is only a variety or the 
young of the Titlark, before it has attained its adult 
plumage. 



L 
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The species of the Wagtails properly so called, 
are few, and are chiefly confined to the continent of 
Europe, where the individuals are numerous* They 
are easily distinguished by their brisk and lively mo- 
tions, as well as by the great length of their tails, which 
they jerk up and down incessantly, from which circum- 
stance they derive their name** They do not hop, but 
run along the ground very nimbly after flies and other 
insects, on which they feed : they likewise feed on small 
worms, in search of which they frequently flutter round 
the husbandman whilst at his plough, and follow the 
flocks in search of the flies which generally surround 
fhem* They frequent the sides of runners and pools, 
and pick up the insects which swarm there. They 
seldom perch; their flight is weak and undulating, 
during which they make a twittering noise* 

* In almost aU languages the name of this bird ia descriptive of its 
peculiar habits. In Latin, Motadlla; in French, Moteux, La La- 
vandiere, or Washer ; in England, thej are sometimes called Wash- 
ers, from their peculiar motion ; in .German, their name signifies 
Brook-stilts ; and in Italian, Shake-tail, &c Ajc Linnaeus has ex- 
tended the term MoUmUa to a large fiunily having little claim to it, 
>aod now forming the genus Sylvia of Latham. 
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THE PIED WAGTAIL. 

BLACK AND WHITE WATER WAGTAIL. 

(MotaciUa alba, Linn. — La Ijovandiere, BtiiT.) 

Length about seven iaches. The bill is black ; eyes 
hazel : hinder part of the head and neck black ; fore- 
head, cheeks, and sides of the neck white ; the fore part 
of the neck and part of the breast are black, bordered 
' by a line of white, in the fomi of a gorget ; the back and 
rump are dark ash ; wing coverts and secondary quills 
dusky, edged with light grey ; prime quills black, with 
pale edges; lower part of the breast and belly white; 
the middle feathers of the tail arc black, the outermost 
white, except at the base and tips of the inner webs, 
which are black ; legs black. There are slight varia- 
tions in these birds; some are white on the chin and 
throat, leaving only a crescent of black on the breast. 
The head of the female is brown. 

This is a very common bird with us, and may be 
Been every where, running on the ground, and leaping 
after flies and other insects, on which it feeds. Iia 
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usual haunts are the shallow margins of springs and 
running waters, into which it will sometimes wade a 
little in pursuit of its food. They make their nest on 
the ground, of dry grass, moss, and small roots, lined 
with hair and feathers, and have been known some- 
times to breed in the deserted nest of the Swallow, in 
chimnies ; the female lays five white eggs, spotted 
with brown. They are very attentive to their young, 
and continue to feed and train them for three or four 
weeks after they are able to fly: they defend them with 
great courage when in danger, or endeavour to draw 
aside the enemy by various little arts. They are very 
attentive to the cleanliness of the nest, end have been 
known to remove light substances, such as paper or 
straw, which have been laid as a mark to find it by. 

The Wagtail is said by some authors to migrate into 
other climates about the end of October; with us it it 
known to change its quarters as the winter approaches, 
from north to south. Its note is small and iusignifi- 
cant, but frequently repeated, especially while on the 
wing. 
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THE GREY WAGTAIL, 

(MotaciUa Boarttia, Linn. — La Bergeronettejatme, 
Buff.) 

Is- somewhat longer than the last. Bill dark brown ; 
over each eye a pale atreak ; head, neck, and back ash 
grey ; throat and chin black ; rump and under part 
bright yeUow ; wing coverts and quills dark brown> the 
former with pale edges; tertials, almost as long as 
the greater quills, white at the base, and edged with 
yellow on the outer webs ; middle tail feathers black, 
outer one white : legs yellowish brown. 

The habits of this bird are similar to those oF the 
last. It builds on the ground, and sometimes on the 
banks of rivulets, laying six or eight eggs, of a dirty 
white, with yellow spots. The female has no black 
on the throat. 
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THE YELLOW WAGTAIL. 

(MotaciUa fiava, Linn. — La Bergeronette de pritUenu, 
Buff.) 

Length six inches and a half. Bill black ; eyes 
hazel ; the head and all the upper parts of the body are 
olive greeD, palest on the rump ; the under parts bright 
yellow, dashed with a few dull spots od the breast and 
belly ; over each eye is a pale yellow streak, and beneath 
a dusky line, curving upwards towards the hinder part 
of the head ; wing coverts edged with pale yellow ; quills 
dusky ; tail black, except the outer feathers, which are 
white : legs black ; hinder claws long. 

This bird is seen very early in the spring, in the mea- ' 
dows and fields, among the green com, where it fre- 
quently nestles; in winter it haunts the sides of brooks 
and springs which do not freeze. The female lays five 
eggs, of a pale lead colour, with dusky spots. 
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<9f t^t ISBiaxblnsi. 

This very numerous family is composed of a great 
variety of kinds, differing in size from the Nightngale 
to the Wren, and not a little in their habits and man- 
ners. Thqr are widely dispersed over most parts of 
the world; some of them remiun with us during the 
whole year ; others are migratory, and visit us an- 
nually in great numbers, forming a very considerable 
portion of those numerous tribes of singing birds, with 
which this island so plentifully abounds. Some are 
distinguished by their flight, which they perform by 
jerks, and in an undulating manner; others by the 
whirring motion of their wings. The head in general 
is small ; the bill weak and slender, and beset with 
bristles at the base ; the nostrils are small and some- 
what depressed ; and the outer toe is joined to the mid- 
dle one by a small membrane. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE, 

(MotaciUa Ltacinia, Linn. — La Bossigtioi, Buff.) 

This bird> so oniversall; efiteemed for the excellence 
of its song, is not remarkable for the variety or rich- 
ness, of its plumage. It is somewhat more than six 
inches in length. The bUl brown, yellow on the edges 
at the base ; eyes hazel ; the whole upper part of the 
body rusty brown, tinged with olive ; the under ports 
pale ash, almost white at the throat and vent ; the quills 
brown, with reddish margins : legs pale brown. The 
male and female are very similar. 

Although the Nightbgale is common in this countiy, 
it never visits the northern parts of our island^ and is 
but seldom seen in the western counties of Devonshire 
and Cornwall: it leaves us sometime in the month of 
August, and makes its regular return in the beginning 
of April ; it is supposed, during that interval, to visit 
the distant regions of Asia ; this is probable, as these 
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fairdi do mat winiesr in any part of France^ Gennany, 
haij, Greeee, &c neither does it appear that they stay 
m AtacMf but are seen at all times in India, Persia, 
aUoM, and Japan ; in the latter country they are nmdi 
rilrrifd Cm* thdr song, and sell at great prices. They 
are spread generally thronghoot Europe^ eren as £ur 
Bofth as Sibma and Sweden, where they are said to 
sing ddightfidly ; they, however, are partial to parti- 
csiar places, and avoid others which seem as likely to 
die necessary means of support. It is not 
however, that by planting a colony in a 
sitoatimi, these charming scHigsters might 
be indnrfd to hannt places where they are not at pre- 
; the eiqwriment might be easOy tried, and 
it succeed, the reward would be great in the 
lich and varied song of this unrivalled bird. MilUm 
gives OS the following beautiful description: — 

Aad ^e mote alenoe hist along^ 
Xm FtnloBid will ddgn a song. 
In her fweetert, nddett pl^t, 
Smnnrtiing the nagged hcov of n^^ 
While Cjnthia checks her dngon joke» 
Gently o*er the accustomed oak : 
Sweet bird t^at shunn'st the noise of loQj, 
Most muricaly most melanchdy ! 
Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy evening song t 

Nightingales begin to build about the aid of April 
or the bepnning of May ; they make thdr nest in the 
lower part of a thick bush or hedge ; the female lays 
four or five eggs of a greenish brown colour. The nest 
is composed of dry grass and leaves, intermixed with 
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small fibres, and lined with hair, down, and other soft 
and warm substances. The business of incubation is 
entirely performed by the female, whilst the male, at 
no great distance, entertains her with his delightful me- 
lody: as soon, however, as the young are hatched, he 
leaves off singing, and joins her in the care of provid- 
ing for them. These birds make a second hatch, and 
sometimes a third ; and in hot countries they are said 
to have four. 

The Nightingale is a solitary bird, and never unites 
in flocks like many of the smaller birds, but hides itself 
in the thickest parts of the bushes, and sings generally 
in the night : its food consists principally of insects, 
small worms, eggs of ants, Bud sometimes berries of 
various kinds. Though timorous and shy, they are 
easily caught; lime twigs and snares of all sorts are 
laid for them, and generally succeed. Young ones are 
sometimes brought up from the nest, and fed with great 
care till they are able to sing. It is with great difiicul- 
ty that old birds are induced to sing after being taken ; 
for a considerable time they refuse to eat, but by great 
attention to their treatment, and avoiding every thing 
that might agitate them, they at length resume their 
song, and continue it during the greater part of the 
year. 
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THE DARTFORD WARBLER. 

(Molacilla provincialis, Linn. — Le Pitchou de Pro- 
vence, Buff.) 

Thib bird measures above five inches in length, of 
wbicb the tail is about one half. The bill is rather long 
and slender, and a little bent at the tip ; it is black, and 
whitish at the base; the eyes are reddish; eye-lids deep 
crimson; all the upper parts dark rusty brown, tinged 
with dull yellow ; the breast, part of the belly, and thighs 
deep red, inclining to rust colour; the middle of the 
belly white; the bastard wing is also white; tail dusky, 
except the exterior web of the outer feather, which is 
white : legs yellow. 

It seems to be a rare bird in this country, and owes 
its name, with us, to the accident of a pair of them 
having been seen near Dartford, in Kent, some years 
ago ; they have since been observed in great numbers, 
and are supposed sometimes to winter with us. Our 
figure was from a specimen now in the Newcastle Mn- 
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THE REDBREAST. 

ROBIN-REDBREAST, OR RUDDOCK. 
(MotaciUa rubatUaj IAnn.^Le Rouge Gorge, Buff.) 

This general favourite is too well known to need a 
very minute description. Tbe bill is slender and deli- 
cate ; its eyes large, black, and expressive, and its 
aspect mild ; the head and all the upper parts are 
brown, tinged with greenish olive ; neck and breast of 
a fine deep reddish orange j a spot of the same colour 
marks its forehead; belly and vent dull white: legsdusky. 

In spring the Redbreast retires to woods and thickets, 
where, with its mate, it prepares for the accommodation 
of its future fiimily. Duringsummeritis rarely tobe seen. 
The nest is placed near the ground, by the roots of trees, 
in the most concealed spot, and sometimes in old build- 
ings, and is constructed of moss and dried leaves, in- 
termixed with bair, and lined with feathers : in order 
2<i2 
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more effectually to conceal it, they cover it over witb 
leaves, leaving only a narrow winding entrance under 
the heap. The female lays from five to nine eggs, of 
a dull white, marked with reddish spots* During the 
time of incubation, the male sits at no great distance, 
and makes the woods resound with his delightful warble; 
he keenly chases all the birds of his own species, and 
drives them from his little settlement ; for it has never 
been known that two pairs of these birds, who are as 
faithful as they are amorous, were lodged at the same 
time in the same bush** The Redbreast prefers the 
thick shade, where there is water ; it feeds on in- 
sects and worms ; but never eats them alive. It takes 
them in its bill and beats them against the ground till 
they cease to move : during this operation it frequently 
happens that the caterpillar is burst, and its entrails 
are shaken out, leaving only the body thus cleansed 
from all its impurities. Some ornithologists have 
ascribed this to the extreme delicacy of the bird in 
preparing its repast ; others think that it is only an ac- 
cidental consequence arising from the manner of putting 
its prey to death. 

Although the Redbreast never quits this island, it 
performs a partial migration. As soon 9s the business 
of incubation is over, and the young are sufficiently 
grown to provide for themselves, he leaves his retire- 
ment,f and again draws near the habitations of man- 
kind : his well-known fiuniliarity has attracted the at- 

* Unum aibustum non alit duos eritbacos. 
f The Bedbreasty as well as some other kinds of bixds, visits the 
sea-shores in the autumn. 
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tention and secured the protection of man in all ages ; 
he haunts the dwelling of the cottager, and partakes of 
his humble fare ; when the cold grows severe, and snow 
covers the ground, he approaches the house, taps at the 
window with his bill, as if to entreat an asylum, which 
is always chearfully granted, and with a simplicity the 
most delightful, hops round the house, picks up crumbs, 
and seems to make himself one of the family. Thom- 
son has described the annual visits of this little guests 
in the following lines : — 

^ The Redbreast^ sacred to the houiehold golds^ 

^ Wiaety r^^ardful of th* embroiling sky, 

^ In jojless fields and thomj thickets leaves 

^ His shiyering mates^ and pajs to trusted man 

<« His annual visit Half a&aid, he fint 

^ Against the window beats ; then brisk alights 

^ On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o*er the floor, 

^ Eyes all the smiling fiunilj askance, 

^ And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is ; 

^ mil, more fimiiliar grown, the table crumbs 

^ Attract his slender feet*' 

The young Redbreast, when full feathered, may be 
taken for a different bird, being all over besprinkled 
with rust-coloured spots on a light ground : the first 
appearance of the red is about the end of August, but 
it does not attain its full colour till the end of the fol- 
lowing month. Redbreasts are never seen in flocks, 
but always singly; and, when all other birds associate 
together, they still retain their solitary habits. Buffon 
says, that as soon as the young birds have attained their 
full plumage, they prepare for their departure; but in 
thus changing their situation, they do not gather in 
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flocks, bat perform their joamey siogly, one afi^ ano- 
ther, which is a singular circumstance in the faistoiy of 
this bird. Its general familiarity has occasioned it to 
be disringgjshed by a peculiar name in many countries : 
about Bomholm, it is called Tomi Liden ; in Norway, 
Peter Ronsmad; in Grermany, it is called Thomas 
Gierdet; and vith ub, Bobin-Redbreast, or Rnddodc. 
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THE REDSTART 



(MotadUa PAtenicurw, Linn. — Le RosagwA de Mu- 
raitte, BaSE.) 

Measures rather more than five inches in length. 
The bill and eyes are black ; forehead white ; cheeks, 
throat, fore pert and sides of the neck black, which 
colour extends over each eye; the crown of the head* 
. binder part of the neck, and the back are of a deep bine 
grey ; in some, probably old birds, this grey is almost 
black ; the breast, rump, and sides are of a fine glow- 
ing red, inclining to orange, which extends to all the 
feathers of the tail, excepting the two middle one% 
which are brown; the belly is while; feet and claws 
black. The female differs considerably from the male; 
ber coloors are not so vivid: the top of the head and 
back are ash grey; chin white. 
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The Redstart ia migratory; it appears about the 
middle of Apri], and departs in the end of September, 
or beginning of October ; it frequents old walls and 
ruinous edifices, where it makes its nest, composed 
chiefij of moss, lined with hair and feathers. It is dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar quick shake of its tail from 
side to ude, when it alights. Though wild and timo- 
rous, it is frequently found in the midst of cities, al- 
ways chusing the most inaccessible places for its resi- 
dence : it likewise builds in forests, in holes of trees, 
or in high and dangerous precipices. The female lays 
four or fire eggs, not much unlike those of the Hedge- 
warbler, but somewhat longer. These birds feed on 
flies, spiders, the eggs of ants, small berries, soft fruits, 
and such like. The young are thickly freckled with 
tawny spots, and ought readily be mistaken for the 
young of the Redbreast, but for the nvid horizontal 
motifHi of the tail, which begins as sooo as th^ fly. 
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THE GARDEN WARBLER. 

(Sylvia Hortensisj Montagu. — La Fauoettej Buff.) 

Length about six inches. Bill dusky; a pale streak 
passes over the eyes, which are deep hazel ; the whole 
upper part of the body is darkish brown, tinged with 
olive ; the wing coverts and outer webs of the seconda- 
ries are edged with pale brown, those of the primaries 
with dull ash; tail feathers the same, excepting the 
outermost, which are white on the exterior edges atid 
tips ; throat and belly silvery white ; legs dark brown. 

This bird frequents thickets, and is seldom to be 
seen out of covert; it secretes itself in the thickest parts 
of the bushes, where it may be heard but not seen. It 
is truly a mocking bird, imitating the notes of various 
kinds, generally beginning with those of the Swallow, 
and ending with the full song of the Blackbird. We 
have often watched with the utmost attention whilst it 
was singing delightfully in the midst of a bush close at 
hand, but have seldom been able to obtain a sight of 
it, and could never procure more than one specimen. 
Its appearance with us does not seem to be regular. We 
suppose this to be the same with the Fauvette of M. 
Buffon,* which he places at the head of a numerous 

* In former editions, we used the term Fauvette to designate some 
of this genus, but now prefer that of Warbler, as better suited to 
our hmguage. We apprehend this to be the Flycatcher of Pennant— 
Br. ZooU voL 2, p, 264, IsL ecL and the Lesser Pettichaps of Latham, 
which, he says, b known in Yorkshire by the name of the Beambird ; 
but he does not speak from his own knowledge of the bird, and is mis- 

2h 
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family, consisting of ten distinct species, many of 
whicb visit this island in the spring, and leave it txgaia 
in autumn. " These pretty warblers," says he, " ar- 
rive when the trees put forth their leaves, and begin 
to expand their blossoms ; they ere dispersed through 
the whole extent of our plains ; some inhabit our gar- 
dens, others prefer the clumps and avenues; some con- 
ceal themselves among the reeds, and many retire to 
the midst of the woods." But, notwithstanding their 
numbers, this family is confessedly obscure and inde- 
termined. Wc have taken much pains to gnin a com- 
petent knowledge of the various kinds irhicli visit our 
island, and have procured specimens of most, if not all 
of them, but confess that we have been much puzzled 
in reconciling their provincial names with tlic synoni- 
ma of the different authors who have noticed them. 

tllcen. It certainlj ia but little kaaim, and has nn common nnnie in 
this countrj. jMontogu calls it Sylvia Bortenms, asil says it is not 
Che Motacilla Hippolaia of Unnsus. The Germani call it the Boa- 
tard NighUugalc 
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THE PASSERINE WARBLER. 

( MotaciUa paaerina, Linn. — La Passerinette, Buff.) 

Length nearly the same as the last Bill pale 
brown ; upper parts of the body brown, tinged with 
olive green ; under parts dingy white, a little inclining 
to brown across the breast; quills dusky, with pale 
edges ; tail dusky ; over each eye is an indistinct 
whitish line : legs pale brown. The male and female 
are said to be much alike. The eggs are dull white 
irregularly marked with dusky spots. This bird b 
also a mocker, but its song is not so powerful as that 
of the last. Our specimen is somewhat less, and of a 
paler plumage than the Garden Warbler, but whether 
it may be the female, a variety, or a distinct species, 
the author has never been able to ascertain. 
SHfi 
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THE HEDGE WARBLER. 

HEDOE SPABHOW. 

(MotaeiUa modidaris. Lino. — La Faaoette d^Hivett 
Buff.) 

The length of this well known bird is somewhat more 
than five inches. The bill is dark ; eyes hazel ; it« ge- 
neral appearance is dusk; brown ; the feathers on the 
head, hinder part of the neck, back, wings, and tail are 
. edged with rus^ or pale tawny brown, plain on the 
rump, clouded, and dashed on the sides with deeper 
shades of those colours : the chin, throat, sides of the 
neck, and fore part of the breast are dull bluish ash ; 
belly the same colour, but lighter; legs reddish brown. 

This bird is commonly seen in hedges, from which 
circumstance it derives one of its names ; but it has no 
other relation to the Spurow than in the dinginess of 
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its colours; in every other respect it differs entir^'y. 
It remains with us the whole year, and builds its nest 
in hedges; it is composed of moss and wool, and lined 
with hair. The female generally lays four or five eggs, 
of a uniform pale blue, without any spots : the young 
are hatched about the beginning of May. During the 
time of sitting, if a cat or other voracious animal should 
happen to come near the nest, the mother endeavours to 
divert it from the spot by a stratagem similar to that by 
ivhich the Partridge misleads the dog : she springs up, 
flutters from spot to spot, and by such means allures 
her enemy to a safe distance. In France this bird is 
rarely seen but in winter : it arrives generaUy in Octo- 
ber, and departs in the spring for more northern re- 
gions, where it breeds. It is supposed to brave the ri- 
gours of winter in Sweden, and that it assumes the white 
plumage common in those severe climates in that sea- 
son. Its song is little varied, but brisk and pleasant, 
especially in a season when all the other warblers are 
silent. It has already been observed that the Cuckoo 
sometimes deposits her egg in the nest of diis bird. 
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IHE REED WARBLER. 

SEDGE BIBD, OB BBED WKEH. 

(MotaciUa SaUcaria, Linn. — La FauoetU de rouauxt 
Buff.) 

Lekgth five iDcbea. Bill duslcy ; eyes hazel ; crown 
of the Lead and back brown, with dueky streaks; rump 
tawny; cheeks brown ; over each eye a light streak; 
wing coverts dust^, edged with pale brown, as are the 
quills and tail ; throat, breast, and belly are white, the 
latter tinged with yellow; thighs yellow ; legs dusky; 
the hinder claws much bent. 

It frequents the sides of rivers and ponds, and also 
places where reeds and sedges grow, and builds there ; 
the nest is made of dried grass, and tender fibres of 
plants, lined with hair, and usually contains five eggs 
of a dirty white, mottled with brown: it sings night and 
day, during the breeding Ume, imitating by turns the 
notes of various birds, from which it is also called the 
English Mock bird. The whole of this genus are so shy, 
that they will quit the nest if it be touched by any one. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER WARBLER, 

— MONTAQD ; 

GBAS8HOPPER LARK, — PENNANT. 

(Salvia Locustelloy Lath.— i^iiwueWc TacheUe, Buff.) 

This bird is between five and aix inches in length, 
and of a slender form. The tail is cuniform and rather 
long, as well as the legs ; the wings short, reaching very 
little beyond the base of the tail. The irides are hazel ; 
upper mandible dusky, the under one yellowish white 
towards the base : a brown streak passes from the bill 
to the eye, and a white one above it; the crown of the 
head, hinder part of the neck, shoulders, and upper part 
of the back are brown, with a slight tinge of olive, the 
middle of each feather dusky ; the wings are nearly of 
the same colour, the feathei^ being dark in the middle 
and edged with pale brown ; the lower part of the back, 
upper tail coverts^ and tail, are pale brown ; the throat 
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and fore part of the neck are yellowish white, termi*' 
nated by a few darkish spots on the upper part of the 
breast ; the sides of the neck, and all the under parts 
are pale dingy yellow ; legs nearly the same. 

This bird is seldom seen, and is best known by the 
lengthened grinding, sibilous noise which it makes a- 
bout the dusk of a still summer's evening. It artftilly 
skulks among old furze bushes, or in the thickest brakes 
and hedges, from which it will not easily be forced a- 
way. We were favoured with the drawing from which 
our figure is taken, by Mr R. R. Wingate, and also 
with a sight of its nest which is composed of coarse 
dried grass, and about three inches in thickness, but 
very shallow; it contained five beautiful white eggs, 
closely freckled with carnation spots. Mr W. gives the 
following account of the cunning manner in which it 
places its nest. Having long wished to get the eggs, 
he> in June, 1815, succeeded in eyeing the bird to the 
distant passage on the top of a whin bush, by which 
it entered and left its nest. This he found was built 
at the bottom of a deep narrow furrow or ditch, over* 
hung by the prickly branches of the whin, and grown 
over with thick coarse grass, matted togetlier year after 
year, to the height of about two feet; all which he was 
obliged to take away piece-meal, before he succeeded 
in gaining the prize. 
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THE BLACK-CAP 

(HbAadUa AtneapUla, Linn. — La Fauoette d tete rioire. 
Buffi) 

Is somewhat above five inches in length. The up- 
per mandible is of a dark horn colour ; the under one 
light blue, and the edges of both whitish ; top of the 
head black ; sides of the head and hinder part of the 
neck ash colour ; back and wings olive grey ; the throat, 
breast, belly, and vent more or less silvery white; the 
legs bluish, inclining to brown; claws black. The 
head of the female is of a dull rust colour. 

The Black-cap visits us about the middle of April, 
and retires in September; it frequents gardens, and 
builds its nest near the ground, commonly among the 
branches of the woodbine; itis very slightly made, and 
composed of the dried stems and curled roots of small 
grass, thinly interwoven with a very few hairs, and 
bound to the twigs with the cotton of plants ; the inside 
of the nest is deep and round ; the eggs, commonly five 
in Dumber, are reddish brown, sprinkled or marbled 
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with spots of a much darker colour. During the lime 
of incubation the male sits by turns, he likewise pro- 
cures the female food, such as flies, worms, and in- 
sects. The Black-cap sings sweetly, and so like the 
Nightingale, that in Norfolk it is called the Mock- 
Nightingale ; it also imitates the Thrush and the Black- 
bird. Our ingenious countryman, White, observes, that 
it has usually a full, sweet, deep, loud, and wild pip^ 
yet the strain is of short continuance, and its moUona 
desultory; but when this bird sits calmly, end in earn- 
est engages in song, it pours forth very sweet but in- 
ward melody, and expresses great variety of sweet and 
gentle modulations, superior, perhaps, to any of our 
warblers, the Nightingale excepted; and, while it 
warbles, its throat is wonderfully distended. Black- 
caps feed chiefly on flies and insects, but not imfre- 
quently on ivy and other berries, and the seeds of the 
evonymus. 
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THE WHITE-THROAT. 

(Motaciila Si/lvia, Linn. — La Fauvette grise. Buff) 

Length about fire inches and a half. Bill dark 
brown, lighter at the base ; eyes dark hazel ; the up- 
per part of the head and back are reddish ash ; throat 
white; lesser wing coverts pale brown; the greater 
dusky brown, with reddish margins ; breast and belly 
silvery white; the wings and tail dusky brown, with 
pide edges, outer feathers white: legs pale brown. 
The breast and belly of the female are entirely white. 

This bird arrives with the Redstart, Black-cap, &c 
in the spring, and quits us in autumn about the same 
time that they do; it frequents thickets and hedges, 
and feeds on insects and wild berries. It builds in 
thick bushes, the nest is composed of fine dried grass, 
thinly lined with hair : the female lays five eggs, of 
a greenish white, sprinkled with darkish olive spots, 
which become numerous and blotched at the thicker 
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end. It is oft^i beard in the midst of a thick covert 
to utter a pretty constact grating call .of cha, cha, 
chOf which it leaves off as soon aa it is disturbed, flit- 
ting before the pasGenger from bush to bush, singing 
as it flies along, and sometimes mounting up a little 
height into the air, as if it were attempting to imitate 
die Lark, both in its moUons and song ; but in these it 
bUs greatly short, and ita freqa^tly repeated cotes 
have bat little mdody. 
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THE LESSER WHITE-THROAT. 

(MotadUa Sylvielia, Linn.) 

This bird is of a slender shape, like the Willow 
Wren, and from iu shy disposition, is not often seen. 
By those who have watched iu motions, it is described 
as daiting lite a monse through the interior branches 
of the brakes and underwoods, among which it shelters 
itself. Its length is four inches and seyenniighths, 
breadth seven inches and a qaapler, weight sii drachms. 
The irides are dark hazel; both mandibles are dark at 
the tips; the under one yellowish towards the base. 
The upper plumage is of a mouse coloured brown j the 
scapuhrs and quills nearly the same, edged with lighter 
brown; and the two outside feathen of the tail, with 
dull white i the under parts, from the chin to the vent, 
are more or less of a sUyery white; legs, toes, and 
claws brown. 
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Onr figure was taken from a bird which was shot in 
the boundary hedge of Newcastle Town Moor, oQ the 
Sod Jtin^ 1815, and presented to this work by Mr R. 
R. Wingate. Its nest was built in a woodbine bush, 
about a yard from the ground : it was of a slight fabric, 
composed of the dried stems of small grass, and curled 
small roots, and very thinly interwoven or lined with 
• few hairs. The e^s, five in number, were white, 
spotted with brown, and intermixed with other spots 
oF a pale bluish ash. Hey are somewhat less than 
those of the White-throaty and differently marked. 
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THE YELLOW WREN, 

WOOD WB£V. 

(MetaciUa troekilmst Linn. — Le PouiBot ou le CSiatUre, 
Bn£) 

Length above five inches. The bill is Ihvwd, tbs 
inside and edges yellow ; eyes hazel ; upper parts ,of the 
plomage yellow, inclining to a pale olive green; the 
under pale yellow ; over each eye there is a whidsh 
streak, which in yoang birds is very distinct; the 
wings and tail are dusky brown, with pale edges: 1^ 
yellowish brown. 

There are three distinct species* of thes^ of which 

* The Author «u ao fbrtuiut« u to procure ■pedmena of cadi 
kind, taken at the Mme time of the jear, and had an oppaitamtj of 
ludr MOg. Tot Oteae t— '—"^ ■■ wdl 
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the Yellow Wren is die largest; die foUawing two 
differ in dieir size as well as note ; th^ form and man- 
ners are, however, very similar. This species is rather 
scarce here. It is someUmes seen on the tops of trees, 
whence it often rises singing; its note is rather low, 
and soft, but not much varied. It builds its nest in 
plantations or coppices, and on the ground ; it is com- 
posed of a great quantity of materials which lie scatter^ 
ed about, such as the leaves of the holly, which have 
been dissected by insects, for its covering, and lined 
with the withered stems of small grasses : the entrance 
is on the side. The e^^ about six in number, are 
white, and more or less closely spotted with deep 
brown. 

U for mulj othen, thia work ii indebted to the late U^iit H. F- 
Gibson, of the4thdnigooiu. 

A oeat, of thia species, with five jtnmg ones, wa> found and eK. 
•mined in Axwell Park, June 18, 1801 1 it wu built in ft hole on 
theedgeofa troa: theentiance was long, and cuiiouily atcbcd over 
irith the atenw of diied gma. 
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THE WILLOW WREN. 
(he Figuier brun etjaune. Buff.) 

This is next in size. The plumage of the upper 
parts is darker than that of the last, and of an olive 
green ; the wings are brown, with dull yellow edges ; 
under parts whitish, pretty deeply tinged with yellow on 
the throat, breast, and thighs: the bill is brown, inside 
yellow; over each eye a light yellow line extends from 
the bill to the back part of the head : the legs are yel- 
low brown. These birds vary in the shadings of their 
plumage. 

The Willow Wren frequents hedges and shrubberies; 
its food consists of insects, in search of which it is con- 
tinually running up and down small branches of trees. 
Its nest is placed on the ground, commonly on the side 
or edge of a braes it is composed of a great quantity of 
moss and dried grass, lined with long coarse hair and 
feathers : it lays dz white eggs, beautifully spotted with 
red. 
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THE CHIFF CHAFF. 

Length nearly five indies ; breadth seven and s 
quarter; weiglit aboat a quarter of an ounce; upper 
plumage dark olive green ; the under partakes of a 
blea lint white, slightly tinged with yellow ; a pale dull 
jettow line extends from the bill over the eyes towards 
the nape ; bill dark with yellow edges ; primaries, se- 
condaries, and tail brown, edged with pale green • 
I^ yellowish brown. They visit this countiy among 
the first lummer birds of passage, but from their pre- 
ferring shady woods, or tall trees, they are seldom to 
be seen.* 

■ Seven of these birds have recently been ahot, kicm of them 
while in the tct of calling " chiff chaff," and presented to thia work, 
by Mr W. Proctor. They all exhibited nenrl; the ttmt plumage. 
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THE LEAST WILLOW WREN. 

TOOCHILUS UINOR. 

LsHOTH BCBTcely four inches and a quarttr. The 
upper plumage is of a deeper brown than that of the 
last, and with less of the olive tinge ; the streak above 
the eySf the chin, throat, and fore part of the neck are 
of a duller cast ; the Ic^ and toes of a much darker 
brown ; and its very feeble song is also quite different. 

While the preceding sheet was at press, we were &- 
vonred with specimens of every known species of this 
&mUy, by John Clavering Wood, Esq. of Marsh Hall, 
Salop; but this now described was so dbbeveled in 
plumage, from being sent so great a distance, that 
a figure could not be takm. We have now, how- 
ever, been enabled distinctly to ascertain that the 
Trochilus Minor is a different bird from the Chiff 
Chaff of White. 

This bird, as well as its three preceding congeners, 
and the Passerine Warbler, are very slightly notched 
at the tip of the bill. 
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THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 

(MotaciUa Regulus, Linn. — Le Roitelet, Buff) 

This is supposed to be the least of all European 
birds; it b certainlj' the smallest of the British kinds, 
being in length not quite three inches and a half,* and 
weighing only seventy-six grains. The bill is very 
slender and dark ; eyes hazel ; on the top of its bead 
the feathers are of a bright orange colour, bordered on 
each side with black, which forms an arch above the 
eyes, and with which it sometimes couceals the crown, 
by contracting the muscles of the head : the upper part 
of the body is yellowish olive green ,- all theuuder parts 
pale reddish white, tinged with green on the sides; the 
greater coverts ofthe wings are dusky browu, edged with 
yellow, and tipped with white : quills dusky, edged with 
pale green, as are the feathers of the tail, but lighter ; 

* The bodj, whea stripped of ita fbathen, is about an inch long. 
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legs yellowish brown. The female is distinguished by 
a pale yellow crown : her whole plumage is less vivid 
than that of the male. 

This fnost jdeasing fairy bird delights in the largest 
treeS) such as oaks, elms, tall pines, and firs, particular- 
ly the first, in which it finds both food and shelter; in 
these it builds its nest, which is suspended from a branch 
by a kind of cordage made of the materials of which the 
nest is chiefly composed ; it is of an oblong form, hav- 
ing an aperture on one side, and is made principally of 
moss, lined with the softest down, mixed with slender 
filaments : the female lays six or seven eggs, scarcely 
larger than peas, which are white, sprinkled with very 
small spots of a dull colour. These birds are very agile, 
and are almost continually in motion, fluttering firom 
branch to branch, creeping on all sides of the trees, 
clinging to them in every situation, and often hanging 
like the Titmouse. Their food consists chiefly of the 
smallest insects, which they find in the crevices of the 
bark of trees, or catch nimbly on the wing ; they also 
eat the eggs of insects, small worms, and various sorts 
of seeds. 

The Golden-crested Wren is diffused throughout 
Europe ; it has also been met with in Asia and Ame- 
rica, and seems to bear great extremes of temperature. 
It stays with us the whole year, and is a constant resi- 
dent even so far north as the Orkney Islands, where it 
also breeds. Its song is said to be very melodious, but 
weaker than that of the Common Wren : it has besides 
a sharp shrill cry, somewhat like that of the Grasshop- 
per. 
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THE WEEN. 

KITTY WREN. 

(MotaciUa Troglo^ts, lAaa.—Le TroglothfU^ Bnff.) 

Lenoth three iaches and a half. The bill ii den- 
der, and a little carved ; upper mandiUe and t^ of 
a brownish horn colour, the under on% and edges of 
both, dull yellow ; a whitish line extends frcnn the bill 
over the eyes, which are dark hazel ; the apper parts 
of the plumage are clear brown, obscurely marked on 
the back and mmp with narrow double wavy Unes <^ 
pale and dark brown colonn; the belly, sides, and 
thighs are marked with the same colonrs, but more 
distinctly ; the throat is dingy white ; cheeks and breast 
the same, ^ntly dappled with brown ; the quills and 
tiul are marked with alternate ban of a reddish brown 
and black ; legs pale oUve brown. 

This active little bird is very common in England, 
and braves oar severest winters, which it ccmtribntes 
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to enliven by its sprightl; note. During that season 
it approaches near the dwellings of man, and takes 
shelter in the roofs of houses, bams* and in hay-stacks ; 
it sings dll late in the evening, and not unfrequently 
during a &I1 of snow. In the spring it betakes itself 
to the wood^ where it builds on the ground, or in a 
low bash* and sometimes on the turf, beneath the 
trunk of a tree, or in a hole in a wall : its nest is con- 
simcted with much art, of an oval shape, with one 
small aperture in the side for an oitrance : it is com- 
posed chiefly of moss, or other surrounding materials, 
so as not to be easily distingaished from tbem, and 
lined within with feathers : the female lays from tea to 
dxteen* and sometimes dighteen eggs ; they are whil% 
thinly sprinkled with small reddish spots, mostly at the 
thicker end. 
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THE WHEATEAR. 



WHITB-EUBfP. 



(MotaciUa Oenanthe, Linn. — Le Moteux, ou le CuU 
blajK, Buff.) 

Lenoth five inches and a half. Bill black ; eyes 
hazel; from the base of the bill a black streak is ex- 
tended over the eyes, cheeks, and ears, where it is pretty 
broad ; above this there is a line of white ; the top of 
the head, hinder part of the neck, and the back, are 
bluish grey; the wing coverts and quills dusky, edged 
with rusty white ; the rump is perfectly white, as is part 
of the tail; the rest black ; the under parts are pale 
bufi^ tinged with red on the breast : legs and feet black. 
In the female the white line above the eye is somewhat 
obscure, and all the black parts of the plumage incline 
more to brown ; neither is the tail of so pure a white. 

The Wheatear breeds under shelter of a tuft or 
clod, in newly-ploughed lands, or under stones, and 
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in old rabbit burrows : the nest is con- 
structed with great care, of dry grass or moss, mixed 
with wool, lined with feathers, had defended by a sort 
of covert Jised to the stone or clod under which it is 
formed : the female generally lays five or six light blue 
eggs, the larger end encompassed with a circle of a 
somewhat deeper hue. 

This bird visits us about the middle of March, and 
from that time till May is seen to arrive : it frequents 
new-tilled grounds, and never fails to follow the plough 
in search of insects and small worms, which are its prin- 
cipal food. In some parts of England great mimbei« 
are taken in snares made of horse hair, placed beneath 
a turf; near two thousand dozen are s^d to have been 
taken annually in that way, in one district only, and 
are generally sold at sixpence per dozen.* They leave 
us in August and September, and about that time are 
seen in great numbers by the sea-shore, where, probably, 
they subsist some little time before they take their de- 
parture. They are extended over a large portion ot 
the globe^ even as far as the southern parts of Asia. 
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THE WHINCHAT. 

(MolaeUla RtAetra, Linn. — Le grand Traquetf ou U 
Tarier, Buff.) 

This bird is somewhat larger than the Stooechat. 
The bill is black ; ejes hazel ; the feathers on the head, 
neck, and back are black, bordered with rust colour; a 
streak of white passes from the bill over eacli eye to- 
wards the hinder part of the head; the cheeks are 
blackish; chin white; breast rusty; belly, vent, aud 
thighs pale buff; each wing is crossed by a white mark 
near the shoulder, and another smaller near the bastard 
wing ; part of the tail, at the base, is white, the rest 
black ; the two middle feathers wholly black, as are al- 
so the legs. Tbe colours of the female are in general 
paler; the white streak over the eye, and the spots on 
the wings, are much less conspicuous ; and the cheeks, 
instead of bebg black, partake of the colours of the 
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The Whinchat is a solitary bird, frequenting heaths 
and moors: it has no song, but only a simple unvaried 
Dote, and in manners very much resembles the Stone- 
chat : it makes its nest very similar to that bird, and is 
generally seen in the same places during the summer 
months : the female lays five eggs, of a lightish blue, 
very faintly sprinkled with small rusty spots. In the 
northern parts of England it disappears in winter ; hut 
its migration is only partial, as it is seen in some of the 
southern counties at that season. It feeds on worms, 
flies and insects. 
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THE STONECHAT. 

BTONS-SHITH, IIOOR-TITLING. 

(Motacilla Sabicola, Linn. — Le Tragjiet,Muff.) 

Length nearly five inches. Bill black ; eyes dark 
hazel ; the bead, neck, and throat black, faintly nixed 
with brown ; on each side of tlie neck, immediately a- 
bove the wings, there is a large white spot; the back 
ftnd wing coverts are of a fine velvet black, margirit'd 
with reddish brown; the quills are dusky, with pnle 
brown edges, those next the body are white at the bol>- 
tom, forming a spot of that colour on the wings ; the 
breast is bay, lightest on the belly; the rump white ; 
tail black, the outer feathers edged with rusty colour : 
legs black. The colours of the female are duller ; the 
white on the sides of the neck is not so conspicuous ; 
the breast and belly much paler, and the white spot on 
the rump is wanting. 
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This solitary bird is chiefly found on wild healtis and 
commons, where it feeds on small worms and insects of 
all kinds. They build at the roots of bushes, or under- 
neath stones, carefully concealing the entrance to the 
nest by a variety of arts : it generally alights at some 
distance, and makes it approaches with great circum- 
spection, creeping along the ground in a winding di- 
rection, so that it is a difficult matter to discover its re- 
treat They build about the end of March, and lay five 
or six eggs of a greenish pale blue. The flight of the 
Stonechat is low : it is almost continually on the wing, 
flying from hush to bush, aUghting only for a few se- 
conds. It remains with us the whole year, and in winter 
frequents moist places, in quest of food. Bufibn com- 
pares its note to the word wisfrata frequently repeated. 
Latham observes, that it seemed to him like the click- 
ing of two stones together, from which circumstance it 
probably may have derived its name. 
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&f tfft titmouse. 

This diminutive tribe is distinguished by a peculiar 
sprightliness and vivacity, to which may be added a de- 
gree of strength and courage which by no means agrees 
with its appearance. They are perpetually in motion ; 
running with great celerity along the branches of trees, 
searching in every little cranny, where the eggs of in- 
sects are deposited, which are their favourite food. 
During spring they are observed to be very busy a- 
mong the opening buds, in search of caterpillars, and 
are thus actively employed in preventing the mischiefs 
that would arise from a too great increase of destructive 
insects, whilst, at the same time they are intent on the 
means of their own preservation; they likewise eat 
small pieces of raw meat, paiticularly fat, of which they 
are very fond* None of this kind have been observed 
to migrate : they sometimes make short flittings from 
place to place in quest of food, but never entirely leave 
us. They are very bold and daring, and will attack 
birds much larger than themselves. Buffon says, " they 
pursue the Owl with great fury, and in their attacks aim 
chiefly at the eyes : their actions on these occasions are 
attended with a swell of the feathers, and a succession 
of violent attitudes and rapid movements, which strong- 
ly mark the bitterness of their rage. They will some- 
times attack birds smaller and weaker than themselves, 
which they kiU, and having picked a hole in the skuU, 
they eat out die brains." The nests of most of this 
kind are constructed with the most exquisite art, and 
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with materials of the utmost delicacy : Bome species, 
with great sagacity, build them at the extreme end of 
amall branches projecting over water, by which means 
they are effectually secured from the attacks of serpents 
and the smaller beasts of prey. 

These birds are very widely spread over both the old 
and the new continent. They are every where prolific, 
even to a proverb, laying a great number of eggs, 
which they attend with great solicitude, and provide 
for Iheir numerous progeny with indefatigable activity. 

All the Titmice are distinguished by short bills, 
which are conical, a little flattened at the sides, and 
very sharp-pointed ; by which they are admirably fitted 
by nature to pick up their prey, which consists mostly 
of the eggs ofinsects, on which they live all the winter 
season; the nostrils are small and round, and gene- 
rally covered by short bristly feathers, reflected from 
the forehead ; the tongue seems as if cut off at the end, 
and terminated by short filaments; the toes are divided 
lo their origin ; the back toe is very large and strong. 
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THE TITMOUSE. 



(Pana major, Linn. — La Grosse MSsange, Buff.) 

The length of this bird is about five inches. The 
bill and eyes are black, the head is covered appflrently 
with a sort of hood, of a fine deep glossy black, which 
extends to the middle of the neck ; cheeks white ; belly 
greenish yellow^ divided down the middle by a line of 
black reaching to the vent ; the back is of an olive 
green; rump bluish grey; quills dusky, the greater 
edged with white, the lesser with pale green ; the wing 
coverts are of a bluish ash ; the greater coverts tipped 
with white, which forms a bar across the wings; the 
tail is black, the exterior edge of the outer feathers 
white : legs dark lead colour. 

The 'HUnouse begins to pair early in February; the 
male and female consort for some time before they 
make their nest, which is composed of the softest and 
most downy materials ; and built generally in the hole 
of a tree : the female lays from eight to ten white ^^ 
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spotted with rust colour. Buffbn says, that the young 
brood continue blind for several days, after which their 
growth is very rapid, and they are able to fly in about 
fifteen days : after they have quitted the nest they re- 
turn no more to it, bat perch on the neighbouring 
trees, and incessantly call on each other; they gene- 
rally continue together till the approach of spring in- 
vites them to pair. We kept one of these biids m a 
cage for some time : it was fed chiefly with hemp-seed, 
which, instead of breaking with its bill, like the Lin- 
net, it held very dexterously in its claws, and pecked 
it till it broke the outside shell; it likewise ate raw 
flesh, minced small, and was extremely fond of flies, 
which when held to the cag^ it seized with great avi- 
dly: it was continually in motion during the day, and 
would, for hours together, dart backwards and for- 
wards widi astonishing activity. Its usual note was 
strong and simple; it had besides, a more varied, but 
very low, and not unpleasant song. During the night 
h rested on the bottom of the cage. 
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THE CRESTED TITMOUSE. 

(Parvt crisiatut, Linn. — Le M^tange Ht^tpie.J 

This shy and solitary species is rather more than 
four inches and a half in length. It is distinguished 
from the rest of the genus by having its head oniament- 
ed with a peaked crest of black feathers, narrowly mar- 
gined with white; those between the crest and the brow 
are of the same colours, but the white greatly predo- 
minates. The bill and irides are dusky ; the cheeks, 
and sides of the head and neck dull white; the chin, 
and fore part of the neck to the breast black ; from 
thence a line of the same branches o^ and bounding 
the white part of the neck, extends to the hinder part 
of the head ; the auriculars, with the exception of a 
white spot in the middle, are black, and form a patch, 
which is pointed off towards the nape; the back and 
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coverts ar« ratty dull brown ; tfae qnills and tail nearly 
the some, but more deeply tinged with rust colour; the 
breast, belly, and sides also partake of the same colours, 
but are much paler; the legs are lead colour, tinged 
with pale brown. 

Some of the species have been met with in Scotland, 
but are considered rare visitants. They take up their 
abode in the deep recesses of forests, in various parts 
of the continrat of Europe, and prefer the shelter of 
evergreen trees ; but from their being of so reUred a 
disposition, they are seldom sees there, even by the 
few whose business may lead them into these gloomy 
wildt. The above figure was made from a preserved 
spedmea obligingly lent to this work by the Hon. H. 
T. Liddell, of Ravensworth Castle. 
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THE BLDE TITMOUSE. 

TOU-TIT, BLDE-CAP, OR MUN. 

(Pana ctenileus, Linn. — La Mesange bleur^ BaS.) 

Th£ lengtli of this beautiful bird b about four 
inches and a half. BUI and eyes black ; crown of the 
bead blue, terminated behind with a line of dirt; 
white; sides of the head white, underneath which, 
from the throat to the hinder part of the neck, is a 
line of dark bine; from the bill, on each side, a nar- 
row line of black passes through the eyes; the back is 
yellowish green ; coverts blue, edged with white ; 
quills black, with pole blue edges; tail blue, the two 
middle feathers longest; under parts of the body pale 
vcllow : legs and claws bl^ck. The female is some- 
what smaUer than the male, has less blue on the head,, 
and her colours in general are not so bright. 
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This busy little bird is seen frequently in our gar- 
dens and orchards, where its operations are tnnch 
dreaded by the over-anxious gardener, who fears, that 
in its pursuit after its favourite food, which is often 
lodged in the tender buds, it may destroy them also, 
to the injury of the future harvest, not considering that 
it is the means of destroying a much more dangerous 
enemy, (the caterpillar) which it finds there: it has 
likewise a strong propensity to flesh, and is said to 
pick the bones of such small birds as it can master, as 
clean as skeletons. The female builds her nest in holes 
of walls or trees, which she lines well with feathers : 
she lays from fourteen to twenty white eggs, spotted 
with red. If her eggs should be touched, or one of 
them be broken, she forsakes her nest and boilda 
agfun, but otherwise makes but one batch in the year. 
This bird is distinguished above all the rest of the 
Titmice by its rancour agtunst the Owl. 
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THE COAL TITMOUSE. 

(Parut ater, Linn. — La petite Charbotmih-e^ Bnfil} 

This bird is somewhat less than the last, end wdglu 
only two drachms; length four inches. Bill black, as 
are the head, throat, and part of the breast ; from the 
comer of the bill, on each side, an irregular patch of 
white passes under the eyes, extending to the sides of 
the neck ; a spot of the same occupies the hinder part 
of the head and neck ; the back and all the upper parts 
are greenish ash ; wing coverts tipped with white, which 
forms two bars across the wing ; under parts reddish 
white: legs lead colour; tail somewhat forked at the 
end. This species frequents hilly woods, particularly 
those of the pine and fir, building in hollow trees, and 
laying eight or ten eggs of a pare white, with a few 
purple spots. 
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THE LOKG-TAILED TITMOUSE. 

fPana caudatus, Linn.— Xa Misange a tongue qututy 
Bnff.) 

Lehoth nearly five inches and a faal^ of which the 
tail iUeiris rather more than three inches. Its bill it 
very short and black ; eyes hazel ; orbits red ; top of 
the head white, mixed with grey : over each eye there 
is B broad black band, which extends backwards, and 
unites on the hinder part of the head, whence it passes 
down the back to the mmp, bordered on each side with 
dull red ; the cheeks, throat, and breast are white ; the 
belly, sides, rump, and vent dull rose colour, mixed 
with white ; the coverts of the wings are black, those 
next the body white, edged with rose colour; quills 
dusky, with pale edges : the tail consists of feathers of 
very unequal lengths; the four middle feathers are 
wholly black, the others white on the exterior edge : 
1^ and claws black. 

The ftHvgoing figure was taken from one newly shot. 
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There was a preserved specimen in the Museum of th^ 
late Mr Tunstall, at WyclifiPe, in which the black band 
through the eyes was wholly wanting; the back of the 
neck was black ; the back, sides, and thighs, were red- 
dish brown, mixed with white : it probably was a female. 
The nest of this bird is singularly curious and ele- 
gant, of a long oval form, with a small hole in the side, 
near the top, as an entrance ; the outside is formed of 
moss, woven or matted together with the silken shrouds 
of the aurelia of insects, and covered all over with the 
tree and the stone lichens, fixed with fine threads of 
the same silken material: firom this thatch the rain 
trickles off without penetrating, whilst from its simila- 
rity in colour and appeaifance to the bark of the branch 
on which it is commonly placed, it is not easily disco- 
vered : the inside is thickly lined with a profiision of 
feathers,* the soft webs of which are all laid inwards, 
with the quills or points stuck into the outward fabric. 
In this comfortable mansion the female deposits her 
eggs, to the number of sixteen or seventeen, which are 
concealed almost entirely among the feathers : they are 
about the size of a large pea, and perfectly white,f but 
take a fine red blush from the transparency of the 
shell, which shews the yoke. This bird is not uncom- 
mon with us; its habits and places of resort are the 

* In some places the nest is called a feather-poke. 
f Eggs taken out of the same nest di£fer: some are delicately 
freckled with red spots. This difPerence of the eggs in the same neat 
is very common. At night the male and female roost in the nest : 
one with its tail out at the hole, and the other with its head. Their 
Uuls after incuhation are very crooked and ruffled fixr a long time^ 
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aame as those of the other Titmice. It flies very swift- 
ly, and from its slender shape, and the great length of 
its tai}, it seems like a dart shooting through the air. 
It is almost constantly in motion, running up and down 
the branches of trees with great facility. The young 
continue with the p&reots, and form little flocks through 
the winter: they utter a small shrill cry, only as a call> 
but in the spring their notes become more musical. 

The Long-tailed Titmouse is found in the northern 
regions of Europe^ and from the thickness of its coat^ 
seems well calculated to hear the rigours of a severe 
climate. Latham says, that it has been brought Irom 
Jamaica ; and observes, that it appeared as fully cloath- 
ed as in the coldest regions. 
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THE MARSH TITMOUSE. 

BLACK-CAPPED TITMOUSE. 

(Paruspatustris, Linn. — La Mesange dt narau, Bufll) 

Length somewhat short of five incbes. Bill black; 
the whole crown of the head, and part of the neck be- 
hind, deep black ; a broad streak, of a yellowish white, 
passes from the beak, underneath the eye, backwards; 
lliroat black ; breast, belly, and sides dirQr white ; back 
asli grey; quill feathers dusky, with pale edges: tail 
dusky ; legs dark lead grey. 

The Marsh Titmouse b siud to be fond of wasps, 
bees, and other insects, and to lay up a little store of seeds 
against a season of want It frequents marshy places, 
whence it derives its name. Its manners are similar 
to thos« of the Coal Titmouse, and it is equaUy pro- 
tiflc 
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THE BEARDED TITMOUSE. 

(Parus biarmicut, Linn. — La Mesange barbue. Buff.) 

Length somewhat more than six inches. The bill 
is orange, but so delicate that it changes -on the deatb 
of the bird to a dingy yellow ; eyes also orange ; bead 
and back part oi the neck pearl grey, or light ash ; on 
each side of the bead, from the eye, there is a black 
mark extending downwards on the neck, and ending 
in a point, not unlike a mustacbio; tbe throat and fore 
part of the neck are silvery white ; the back, nunp, and 
(ail light rust colour, as are the belly, sides, and thighs; 
tbe breast is delicate flesh red ; the vent black ; lesser 
coverts of the wings dusky, the greater rnsty, with pale 
edges ; tbe quills are dusky, edged with white, those 
next tbe body with rusty on tbe exterior web, and with 
white on the inner; the bastard wing is dusky, edged 
and tipped with white : legs black. The female wants 
2m2 
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the black mark on each side of the head; the crown of 
the head is rust colour, spotted with black-; the veot 
feathers not black, but of the same colour as the belly. 
The Bearded Titmouse is found chiefly in the south- 
em parts of the kingdom; it frequents marshy places 
vbere reeds grow, on the seeds of which it feeds; it 
breeds there, though its minute history is imperfectly 
known. It is said, that they were first brought to this 
country from Denmark, by the Countess of Albemarle, 
and that some of them, having made their escape, 
founded a colony here; hut Latham, with great proba- 
bility, supposes that they are ours a& origine, and that 
it is owing to their frequenting the places where reeds 
grow, and which are not easily accessible, that so little 
is known of them. Edwards gives a figure of this bird, 
and describes it und^ the name of the Least Butcher 
Bui 
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Of all the families of birds which resort to this 
island for incubation^ food, or shelter, there is none 
which has occassioned so many conjectures respecting 
its appearance and departure as the Swallow tribe : of 
this we have already treated in the introductory part of 
the work, to which we refer the reader. Their habits 
and modes of living are perhaps more conspicuous than 
those of any other. Their arrival has ever been asso- 
ciated in our minds with the idea of spring ; and till the 
time of their departure they seem continually before 
our eyes. The Swallow lives almost constantly in the 
air, and performs many of its functions in that element ; 
and whether it pursues the devious windings of the in- 
sects on which it feeds, or endeavours to escape the 
birds of prey by the quickness of its motion, it describes 
lines so mutable, so interwovenr, and so confused, that 
they hardly can be pictured by words. <^ The Swallow 
tribe is of all others the most inoffensive^ entertaining, 
and social ; all, except one species, attach themselves 
to our houses, amuse us with their migrations, songs, 
and marvellous agility, and clear the air of gnats and 
other troublesome insects, which would otherwise much 
annoy and incommode us. Whoever contemplates the 
myriads of insects that sport in the sun-beams of a sum- 
mer evening in this country, will soon be convinced to 
what degree our atmosphere would be choaked with 
them, were it not for the friendly interposition of the 
Swallow tribe."* 

* White's Selboxnt. 
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SwiUowa ue fonod io every coaatrj, bat kUod re- 
ntain the whole year in the same climMe ; the tises <f 
their appearance in asd departnre from this coontiy nt 
well knowD : on ih^ arrival all nature assnaei a more 
chearfol aspect. The biU of this genni is fhwl, vaj 
broad at the base, and a little bent ; the bead is tat, 
and the neck scarcely visible; the tongoe is sbci^ 
broad, and cloven; tail mostly foiled; wings loqg; 
1(^ shoit. The plumage of both sexes are neariy alike. 
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THE SWALLOW. 

CHIHNET OR UOU8B SWAIXOT. 

(Hmmdo rustica, Linn. — L'HirtmdeUe domestique. 
Buff.) 

Length lomewhat more thaD six inches. Bill 
black ; eyes bazel ; forehead and chin red, inclining 
to chesDut ! the whole upper part of the body black, 
reflected with a purplish blue on the top of the head 
. and scapulars ; the quills of the wings, according to 
their different positions, are sometimes bluish black, 
and sometimes greenish brown, whilst those of the tail 
are black, with green reflections ; the fore part of the 
breast is black, the vvA of the breast and belly white ; 
the inside and comers of the mouth yellow ; tail very 
long and much forked, each feather, except the mid- 
dle ones, is marked with an oval white spot on the 
inner web : I^ very short, delicately fine, and black- 
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ish. We have seen a young Swallow, which was shot 
on the 26th of September ; its length was scarcely five 
inches ; its tail was short, and not forked ; the feathers 
were black, wanting the white spots; its breast was 
tinged with red. 

The Swallow makes its appearance soon after the 
vernal equinox, and leaves us again about the end of 
September : it builds generally in chimnies, in the in- 
side^ within a few feet of the top, or under the eaves 
of houses; the nest is curiously constructed, of a cy- 
lindrical shape, plaistered with mud, mixed with straw 
and hair, and lined with feathers : it is attached to the 
sides or corners of the chimney, and is sometimes a 
foot in height, open at the top. The female lays five 
or six eggs, white, speckled with red. Swallows re- 
turn to the same haunts: they build annually a new 
nest, and often fix it, if the place admit, above that 
occupied the preceding year. We are favoured by 
Sir John Trevelyan, Bart, with the following curious 
fact : — At Camerton Hall, near Bath, a pair of Swal- 
lows built their nest on the upper part of the frame of 
an old picture over the chimney, coming through a 
broken pane in the window of the room. They came 
three years successively, and in all probability would 
have continued to do so if the room had not been put 
into repair, which prevented their access to it. Both 
this bird and the Martin have generally two broods in 
the year; the first in June, the other in August, or 
perhaps later. Swallows frequently roost at night, 
after they begin to congregate, by the sides of rivers 
and pools, from which circumstance it has been erro- 
neously supposed that they iietire into the water. 
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Not many attempts have been made to preserve 
Swallows alive during the winter, and of these, few 
have succeeded. The following experiments, by Mr 
James Pearson, of London, communicated to us by Sir 
John Trevelyan, Bart* are highly interesting, and throw 
great light upon the natural history of the Swallow ; we 
shall give them nearly in Mr Pearson's own words. 

Five or six of these birds were taken about the latter 
end of August, 1784, in a bat fowling-net, at night; 
they were put separately into small cages, and fed with 
Nightingale's food : in about a week or ten days they 
took food of themselves; they were then put altogether 
into a deep cage, four feet long, with gravel at the bot- 
tom ; a broad shallow pan with water was placed in it, 
in which they sometimes washed themselves, and seemed 
much strengthened by it. One day Mr Pearson ob- 
served, that they went into the water with unusual 
eagerness, hurrying in and out again repeatedly, with 
such swiftness as if they had been suddenly seized with 
a frenzy. Being anxious to see the result, he left them 
to themselves about half an hour, and on going to the 
cage again, found them all huddled together in a comer, 
apparently dead ; the cage was then placed at a proper 
distance from the fire, when only two of them recover- 
ed, and were as healthy as before — the rest died. The 
two remaining ones were allowed to wash themselves 
occasionally for a short time only; but their feet soon 
after became swelled and inflamed, which Mr P. attri- 
buted to their perching, and they died about Christmas; 
thus the first year's experiment was in some measure 
lost. Not discouraged by the failure of this, Mr P. de- 
termined to make a second trial the succeeding year 

2o 
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from a strong desire of being convinced of the truth re- 
specting their going into a state of torpidity. Accord- 
ingly, the next season, having taken, some more birds, he 
put them into the cage, and in every respect pursued the 
same methods as with the last ; but to guard their feet 
from the bad effects of the damp and cold, he covered 
the perches with flannel, and had the pleasure to ob- 
serve, that the birds throve extremely well ; they sung 
their song through the winter, and soon after Christmas 
b^an to moult, which they got through without any 
difficulty, and lived three or four years, regularly moult- 
ing every year at. the usual time. On the renewal of 
their feathers, it appeared, that their tails were forked 
exactly the same as in those birds which return hither 
in the spring, and in every respect their appearance 
was the same. These birds, says Mr Pearson, were 
exhibited to the society for promoting Natural History, 
on the 14th day of February, 1786, at the time they 
were in a deep moult, during a severe frost, when the 
snow was on the ground. Minutes of this circumstance 
were entered in the books of the society. These birds 
died at last from neglect, during a long illness which 
Mr Pearson had : they died in the summer. Mr P. 
concludes his very interesting account in these words : 
— " January 20, 1797, I have now in my house. No. 
21, Great Newport-street, Long- Acre, four Swallows 
in moult, in as perfect health as any birds ever appear- 
ed to be when moulting." 

These experiments have since been amply confirmed 
by the observations of M. Natterer, of Vienna, as stated 
by M. Temminck in his Manuel d'Omithologie; and 
the result clearly proves, what b in fact now admitted 
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on all hands, that Swallows do not in any material 
instance differ from other birds in their nature and 
propensities; but that they leave us when this country 
can no longer furnish them with a supply of their pro- 
per and natural food; but more especially when the 
great object cf their coming, that of propagating their 
kind, has been fiilfilled. 

Swallows soon become familiar* after they have been 

* The fidlowiDg remarkable proof of this u extracted from a letter, 
which we received from the Rev. Walter Trevelyan, dated Long- 
Witton, Northumberland, September 10, 1800 :— 

^ About mne weeks ago, a SwaUow Mi down one of our chimniet, 
nearly fledged, and was able to flj in two or three days. The children 
deaiied they mi^t try to rear him, (to which I agreed, fearing the old 
ones would desert him) and as he was not the least shy, they succeed- 
ed without any difficulty, for he opened his mouth fer flies as &st as 
they could supply them, and was regularly fed to a whistle. In a few 
days (perhaps a week) they used to take him into the fields with them, 
and as each child found a fly, and whistled, the little bird flew fer his 
prejf, fixim one to another : at other times he would fly round above 
them in the air, but always descended at the first call, in spite of the 
constant endeavours of the wild SwaUows to seduce him away, fer 
which purpose several of them at once would fly about him in all di- 
rections, striving to drive him away when they saw him about to settle 
on one of the children's hands, extended with the food. He would 
very often ali^t on the children, uncalled, when they were walking 
several fields distant from home. 

^ Our little inmate was never made a prisoner, by being put into a 
cage, but always ranged about the room at large, wherever the chil- 
dren were, and they never went out of doors without taking him with 
them. Sometimes he would sit on their hands or beads, and catch 
flies for himself which he soon did with great dexterity. At length, 
finding it take up too much of their time to supply him with food 
enough to satisfy his appetite, (for I have no doubt he ate from seven 
hundred to a thousand flies a-day) they used to turn him out of the 

2 o9 
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caught ; that from which the foregoing figure was taken 
had been slightly wounded in the wing, so as to pre- 
vent its flying away. It sat on the bench while the cut 
was engraved, and irom its having been fed by the 
hand with flies, when sitting for its portrait, watched 
every motion, and at every look of the eye, when point- 
edly directed towards it, ran close up to the graver, in 
expectation of a fresh supply of food. 

house, Bhutting the window to prevent his return, for two or three 
hours together, in hopes he would learn to cater for himself, which he 
soon did, but still was no less tame, alwajs answering their call, and 
coming in at the window, to them (of his own accord) frequently, every 
day, and always roosting in their room, which he has regularly doaae 
from the first till within a week or ten days past. He constantly 
roosted on one of the children's heads till th^ bed>time ; nor was he 
disturbed by the child moving about, or even. walking, but would re- 
main perfectly quiet, with his head imder his wing, UU he was put a- 
way for the night in some warm comers for he liked much warmth. 

^' It is now four days since he came in to roost in the house, and 
though he did not then shew any symptoms of shyness, yet he is evi- 
dently becoming less tame, as the whistle will not now bring him to 
the hand, nor does he visit us as formerly, but he always acknowledges 
it when within hearing, by a chirp, and by flying near. Nothing 
could exceed his tameness for about six weeks, and I have no doubt 
it would have continued the same, had we not left him to himsdf as 
much as we could, fearing he would be so perfectly domesticated that 
he would be left behind at the time of migration, and of course be 
starved in the winter, from cold or himger. 

«( One thing I have observed, which perhaps is not much known« 
whieh is, that these birds Mfllike the Hawk tribe.** 
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THE MARTIN. 

HABTLBT, MARTINET, OB WIHDOW SWALLOW. 

(Hirundo urbica, LIdd. — UHirondeUe d ctd blanc. 
Buff.) 

Lbhoth aSaout five inches and a half. Bill bbck ; 
eyes dark hazel ; inside of the mouth yellow ; the top 
of the head, the wings, and t^ dusky brown ; back 
blackj glossed with blue ; the rump and all the under 
parts, irom the chin to the veot, are pore white : ends 
of the secondary quill feathers finely edged with white; 
the legs are covered with white downy feathers down 
to the claws, which are white also, veiy sharp and 
much hooked ; the middle toe is much longer than the 
others, and is connected with the inner one as &r as 
the first joint. 

This bird visits us in great numbers : it has general- 
ly two broods, sometimes three, in the year : it builds 
in craggy precipices near the sen* or by the sides of 
lakes, most frequently, however, under the eaves of 
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houses,* or dose by the window. The nest is made of 
mud and straw on the outside, and lined with feathers; 
the first hatch consists of five white eggs, dusky at the 
thicker end : the second of three or four ; and the third 
of only two or three. While the young birds are con* 
fined to the nest, the parents feed them, adhering by 
the daws to the outside ; but as soon as they are able 
to fly, they receive their nourishment on the wing, by 
a motion quick and almost imperceptible to those who 
are not accustomed to observe it. 

The Martin arrives somewhat later than the Swal- 
low, and does not leave us so soon : they have been 
observed in the neighbourhood of London so late as 
the middle of October. White, in his Natural Histo- 
ry of Sdbome, has made some judidous remarks on 
these birds, with a view to illustrate the time and man- 
ner of their migrations, to which, we beg leave to re- 
fer. 

* The following passage of our ^ sweet Shakespearey" descriptive 
of its haunts, has always been admired as conveying a pei&ct idea 
of amenity of situation :— 

«« Theguest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, buttress. 
Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle : Where they 
Bfost breed and haunt, I have observed, the air 
Is delicate.** 
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THE SAND MARTIN. 

BANK MARTIN, OR SAND aWALLOV. 

(Hirvnda ripttria, Limi, — L'Htronddle de rivagct 
Buff.) 

Length about four inchea and three quarters. Bill 
dark horn colour ; bead, neck, breast, and back mouse 
colour; over each eye is a light streak; throat and 
fore part of the neck white, as are the belly and vent ; 
wings and tail brown ; feet smooth and dark brown. 

This is the smallest, as well as the least numerous 
of onr Swallows. It frequents the steep sandy banks 
of rivers, in the sides of which it makes deep holes, 
and places the nest at the end ; it is carelessly con- 
structed of straw, dt7 grass, and feathers ; the female 
lays five or six white eggs, almost transparent, and is 
said to have only one brood in the year. 
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THE SWIFT. 

BLACK MARTIN, DEVILING, OR SCBEAHEB. 

(Hintrtdo Apus, Linn. — Le Martinet noir. Buff.} 

Length oearly eight inches. Bill black ; eyes hazel ; 
general colour a sooty black, with greenish reflections; 
throat white; wings long, measuring from tip to tip, 
about eighteen inches; tail mach forked; legs dark 
brown, and very short; toes stand two and two on 
each side of the foot, and consbt of two phalanges or 
joints only, a conformation peculiar to this bird. 
There is hardly any difference between the male and 
the female. 

The Swift arrives later, and departs sooner than any 
of the tribe : it is larger, stronger, and its flight is 
more rapid than that of any other of its kindred. It 
has but one brood in the year, so that the young ones 
have time to gain strength enough to accompany the 
parent birds in their distant excursions. They have 
been noticed at the Cape of Good Hopc^ and pioba* 
bly visit the more remote regions of Asia. Swifts are 
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almost continually on the wing ; they fly higher, and 
wheel with bolder wing than the Swallows, . with which 
they never intermingle. The life of the Swift seems to 
be divided into two extremes ; the one of the most vio- 
lent exertion, the other of perfect inaction ; they must 
either shoot through the air, or remain close in their 
holes. They are seldom seen to alight ; but if by any 
accident they should fall upon a piece of even ground, 
it is with difficulty they can recover themselves, owing 
to the shortness of their feet, and the great Length of 
their wings. They are said to avoid heat, and for this 
reason pass the middle of the day in their holes; in 
the morning and evening they go out in quest of. pro- 
vision; they then are seen in .flocks, describing an 
endless series of circles upon circles, sometimes in 
close ranks, pursuing the direction of a street, and 
sometimes whirling round a large edifice, all scream- 
ing together : they often glide along without stirring 
their wings, and on a sudden they move them with 
frequent an^ quickly repeated strokes. Swifts build 
generally in lofly steeples and high towers : sometimes 
under the arches of bridges, which, though their ele- 
vation be not great, are difficult of access : the nest is 
composed of a variety of materials, such as dry grass, 
moss, hemp, bits of cord, threads of silk and linen, 
small shreds of gauze, of muslin, feathers, and other 
light substances which they chance to find in the 
sweepings of towns. It is difficult to conceive how 
these birds, which are never seen to alight, gather 
such materials; some have supposed that they catch 
them in the air as they are carried up by the wind ; 
others, that they raise them by glancing along the sur- 

2p 
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iace of the ground ; while others assert, with more 
'prohahilit}?, that they often rob the Sparrow, and oc- 
cupy the same hole, after driving oat the possessor. 
The female lays five white eggs, rather pointed and 
spindle-shaped : the young ones are hatched about the 
latter end of May; they begin to fly about the middle 
of June, and shortly after abandon the nest, after which 
the parents seem no more to regard them. 

Swifu begin to assemble previously to their depar- 
ture, early in July : their numbers daily increase, and 
large bodies appear together i they soar higher, with 
shriller cries, and fly di&rently from their usual mode. 
These meetings continue till towards the middle of 
August, after which they disappear. 
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THE PRATINCOLE, 

AUSTRIAN PRATINCOLE. 

(Hirunda Ptalincalay* Linn. — ZjO Perdrix de Mer, 
Buff) 

Bill short, strong, strait, hookeil at the end, gape 
vide; nostrils near the base, linear, oblique; legs long 
and slender ; toes connected by a membrane at the 
base ; tail forked, consisting of twelve feathers. La- 
tham notices only three species and four varieties of 
this genus of birds. 

■ CircimuUncea connected with our ■miigeiDeiit, obEge iw to in- 
troduce the Prvtincole immediately after the Swallow tribe, thou^ 
we agree with modem ijit«matic writers that this ii not the mott 
■uitahle place for it. In lome of ita habits, toanners, and externd 
diincters, it strikinglj reaemblea birds of the Swallow kind, wbik in 
the length and form of the legs and toes, the rapiditj with which 
it nuu, and its frequenting the borders of frerii watera, Ac. it romes 
aa near the Runners and Waders, that it may perbaf* find its appro. 
pTiat« itation where Latham, Temminck, and other authors have ar. 
ranged it, aomewbere between or amongat thoae great diTiaioDs. 
2 PS 
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The Pratincole has not till lately been noticed as 9 
British bird. Montagu says, one of them was shot near 
Liverpool, on the 18th May, 1804, and was taken to 
Mr Bullock* before it was cold, which specimen is now 
in the collection of Lord Stanley. It was shot in the 
act of taking beetles on the wing, the remains of which 
were found in its stomach. The stuffed specimen from 
Mrhich our figure and description were taken, was lent 
to this work by Mr John Wingate, jun. Newcastle* 
The length is about ten inches ; bill black and short ; 
the upper mandible convex or hooked ; under one red 
at the base; the gape is- wide; the irides are said to be 
reddish : colour of the plumage on the upper parts 
brown, but the crown of the head and neck are some- 
what tinged with rufous ; primary quills dark brown, se- 
condaries paler and tipped with white; throat brownish 
buff: a black line begins in front of the eye, and passing 
underneath it before the auriculars, falk down and en- 
circles the throat; below this to the breast, the feathers 
are rufous pale brown,, fading into buff on the lower 
part. The belly, sides of the rump, and upper and 
under coverts of the tail, are white ; the feathers at the 
base of the tail are also white on both the outer and 
inner webs ; the rest of the feathers are deep brown ; 
the tail is much forked, and the two outside feathers 
are about an inch and a quarter longer than the rest : 
the wings, as well as the tail^ are long, and both are 
formed like those of the Swallow : the edge of the wing 
from the alula spuria to the greater coverts, is whitish ; 

* Mr Bullock also met with one in the summer of 1812, in Unst, 
one of the Zetland isles. 
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the under coverts of the wing are partly brown and part- 
ly bright femigiDOUs ; the legs are long, and bare above 
the knee; toes brown, the claws slightly bent. Thes 
birds are said to Inhabit Germany, particularly on the 
borders of the Rhine, are sometimes seen in France, 
but are most plentiful in the deserts towards the Cas- 
pian Sea, frequenting the dry plains in great flocks. 
They are also common throughout the deserts of Inde- 
pendent Tartary, as far as the rivers Kamyschlossca 
and Irtish. They make their nest in holes, like the 
Band Martin, in the sandy banks of rivers, and lay six 
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THE NIGHT-JAR. 

GOAT-SUCKER, DOB-HAWK, OR FEEN OWL. 

( Capriimdgus Evropteuit lAitn.—L'Engoulivent, Buff.) 

The length is about ten inches and a half. Bill 
small, flati and somewhat hooked at the tip, and fuiv 
nished on each side of the upper mandible with several 
strong bristles, whereby it secures its pre; ; the lower 
jaw is edged with a white stripe, which extends back- 
ward towards the bead ; the eyes are large, full, and 
black ; the plumage beautifully freckled and powdered 
with browns of various hues, mixed with rusty and 
white, but so diversi&ed as to baffle all description. 
The male is dlHtinguished by an oval spot of white oo 
the inner webs of the first three quill feathers, and at 
the ends of the two outerroost feathers of the tail ; the 
legs are short, rough, and scaly, and feathered below 
the knee; the toes are connected by a membrane as 
&r as the 6nt joint ; the middle one is considerably 
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larger than the rest, and the claw is serrated on one 

side. 

To avoid, as much as possible, perpetuating error, 
we have dropped the name Goat-sucker, which has no 
foundation but in ignorance and superstition, and have 
adopted one, which, though not universally known, 
bears some analogy to the nature and qualities of the 
bird, both with respect to the time of its appearance, 
which is always the dusk of the evening, as well as to 
the jarring noise which it utters whilst at rest perched 
on a tree, and by which it is peculiarly distinguished. 

The Night-jar is found in every part of the old con- 
tinent, from Siberia to Greece, Africa, and India; it 
arrives in this country about the end of May, being 
one of our latest birds of passage, and departs in the 
end of August or the beginning of September : it is no- 
where numerous, and never appears in flocks. Like 
the Owl, it is seldom seen in the day-time, unless dis- 
turbed, or in dark and gloomy weather, when its eyes 
are not dazzled by the bright rays of the sun. It feeds 
on insects, which it catches on the wing : It is a great 
destroyer of the cock-chafer or dor-beetle, from which 
circumstance, in some places, it is called the Dor-hawk. 
Six of these insects were found in the stomach of our 
specimen, besidea four or five large-bodied moths. 
White supposes that the feet are useful in taking its 
prey, as he observed it frequently, whilst on the wing, 
put forth a leg, with which it seemed to convey some- 
thing to its mouth. These birds frequent moors and 
wild heathy tracts abounding with ferns : they make no 
nest, but the female deposits her eggs on the ground; 
she lays only two or three, which are dull whiter spotted 
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with brown. They are seen most frequently towards 
autumn : their motions are irregular and rapid, some- 
times wheeling in quick succession round a tree or 
other object, diving at intervals as if to catch their prey, 
and then rising again as suddenly. The Night-jar 
usually perches on a bare branch, its head lower than 
its tail, and in this attitude utters its jarring note : it is 
likewise distinguished by a sort of buzzing while on the 
wing, which has been compared to the noise caused by 
the quick rotation of a spinning-wheel, from which, in 
some places, it is called the Wheel-bird: sometimes it 
utters a small plaintive note or squeak, four or five 
times in succession : the latter is probably its call to 
invite the female. It does not perch like other birds, 
sitting across the branch, but lengthwise. In hot 
weather it is very fond of basking in the sun on the 
ground, and will sufier itself to be very nearly ap- 
proached ; but is difficult to be seen on account of the 
resemblance of its plumage to the colour of the place 
on which it chuses to sit. It is a solitary bird, two be- 
ing seldom found together, but sitting at a little distance 
from each other. 




*^^?^. 
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The various families which constitute this beautiful 
genus are distinguished by shades and gradations so 
minute, as to exceed all description. By much the 
larger portion are the willing attendants on man, 
and depend on his bounty, seldom leaving the dwell- 
ings provided for them, and only roaming abroad to 
seek amusement, or to procure subsistence ; but when 
we consider the lightness of their bodies, the great 
strength of their wings, and the amazing rapidity of 
their flight, it is a matter of wonder that they should 
submit even to a partial domestication, or occupy those 
tenements fitted up for the purpose of breeding and 
rearing their yi>ung. It must be observed, however, that 
in these they live rather as voluntary captives, or tran- 
sient guests, than as permanent or settled inhabitants, 
enjoying a considerable portion of that liberty they so 
much delight in : on the slightest molestation they will 
sometimes abandon their mansion with all its conve- 
niences, and seek a solitary lodgment in the holes of 
old walls or unfrequented towers; and some ornitho- 
logists assert, that they will even take refuge in the 
woods, where, impelled by instinct, they resume their 
native manners. 

The varieties and intermixtures of this tribe are innu- 
merable, and partake of all those diversified hues which 
are the result of domestication. The habits of Pi- 
geons are well known, no birds being more universally 
diffused. Having a powerful wing, they are ena- 

2 2 
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b]ed to perfoim very distant joumiea ; sceordiDgly, 
wild and tame Pigeons occur in every climate, and al- 
though they thrive best in wann countries, yet with 
care they succeed also in very northern latitudes. 
Their manners are gentle and lively ; they are fond of 
society, and have always been held emblematic of powe 
and innocence ; tliey are faithful to their mates, whom 
they solicit with the softest cooinga, the tenderest ca- 
resses, and the most graceful movements. The exte- 
rior form of the Pigeon is elegant : the bill is weak, 
straight and slender, and has a soil protuberance at 
the base, in which the nostrils are placed, the point 
is somewhat curved : the legs are short and red, and 
the toes divided to the origin. They moult once, and 
the sexes do not differ in plumage. 
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THE RING DOVE, 

CUSHAT, OR QUEEST, 

fCohtmba Pahtmbusi Linn. — Zic Pigeon ramier. Buff.) 

Is the largest of all the Pigeon tribe, and measures 
about seventeen inches in length. The bill is pale red; 
the nostrils are covered with a mealy red fleshy mem- 
brane ; eyes pale yellow ; the upper parte of the body 
bluish ash, deepest on the upper part of the back, the 
lower part of whish, the rump, and fore part of the 
neck and the head, are pale ash grey ; the lower part of 
the neck and breast are vinous ash ; the belly, thighs, 
and vent dull white ; on the hinder part of the neck is a 
semidreular line of white (whence the name) above and 
beneath which, the feathers are glossy, and of a change- 
fiil hue in different lights; the greater quills are dusky, 
and ali of them excepting the outermost, edged with 
white; from the point of the wing a white line extends 
Ss8 
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downwards, pauing above Uie bastard wing; tbe tail is 
ash grey, Upped witb black : legs red, and partly cover- 
ed with featbera ; claws black. 

The Ring Dove is very generally diffused throughout 
Europe: it is said to be migratory, but that it does not 
leave us entirely is certain, for we have frequently seen 
them during the winter on the banks of the l^ne, where 
they constantly breed in the spring. Ilie nest is com- 
posed of small twigi, so loosely put together, that the 
e^^ may be seen through it from below. The female 
lays two white eggs, and is generally supposed to have 
two broods in the year. They feed on acorns, wild 
fruits, herbs, and grain of all kinds ; they likewise are 
very fond of the roots of the pernicious weeds so well 
known to &rroers under the denomination of rxAickefWf 
of which the IViiicum repetis, or couch-grass, is the 
principal : their ffesb is very delicious when ihey have 
fed upon these, but it soon acquires an unpleasant fla- 
vour when they have lived upon turnips, which, from 
necessity, they are driven to eat in severe winters. 
The Ring Dove has a louder and more plaintive sort 
of cooing than the common Pigeon, but is not heard 
excq)t in pairing time, or during fine weather. 
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THE WILD PIGEON. 

STOCK DOVE. 

(Columba (Enas, Linn. — Le Biset, Buff.) 

Lehoth fourteen inches. Bill pale red ; the bead, 
neck, and upper part of the back deep bluish grey, 
r^ecled on the sides of the neck with glossy green 
and gold ; breast pate reddish purple ; the lower part 
of the back and the rump light grey or ash, as are also 
the belly, thighs, and under tail coverts ; the primary 
quill feathers are dusky, edged with white, the others 
grey, marked with two black spots on the exterior 
webs, forming two bars across each wing; tail ash 
greiy, tipped with black ; lower half of the two outer- 
most feathers white : legs and feet red ; claws black. 
The Stock Dove, Rock Pigeon, and Wood Pigeon, 
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with some small differences, may be included mider 
the same denomination, and are probably the origin of 
most of those beautiful varieties, which, in a state of 
domestication, are dependent upon man. 

Wild Pigeons migrate in large flocks into England, 
at the approach of winter, from the northern r^ons, 
and return in the spring; many of them, however, re- 
main in this country, only at times changing their 
quarters. They build in the hollows of decayed trees, 
and commonly have two broods in the year. In a state 
of domestication their fecundity is prodigious; and, 
though they never lay more than two eggs at a time, 
yet, allowing them to breed nine times in the year, the 
produce of a single pair, at the expiration of four 
years, may amount to the enormous number of I4*,762** 
The male and female perform the office of incubation 
by turns, and feed their young by casting up the pro- 
visions out of their stomachs into the mouths of the 
young (mes. 

To describe the varieties of the domestic Pigeon 
would exceed the limits of our work ; we shall therefore 
barely mention the names of the most noted among 
them, such as Tumblers, Carriers, Jacobins, Croppers, 
Powters, Runts, Turbits, Shakers, Smiters, Owls, Nuns, 
&C. Of these the Carrier Pigeon is the most deserving 
of notice, having been made use o^ from very early 
times, to convey intelligence on the most important oc- 
casions, and it never fails to execute its commission with 
unequalled expedition and certainty.f The bird used 

* StUlingfleet's Tracts. 
•f In Asia Pigeons are still used to convey intelligence. 
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on these occasions is taken from the place to whidi the 
advices are to be communicated, and the letter being 
tied under its wing, it is let loose, and in spite of sur- 
rounding annies and every obstacle that would have 
efiectually prevented any other means of conveyance 
guided by instinct alon^ it returns direcUy home, where 
the intelligence is so much wanted. There are instances 
on record of their having been employed during a 
siege, to convey an account of its progress* of the si- 
tuation of the besieged, and of the probable means of 
relief: sometimes they have been the peaceful bearers 
of glad tidings to the anxious lover, and to the mer- 
chant, of the welcome news of the safe arrival of bis 
vessel at the desired port 
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THE TURTLE DOVE. 

(Ccitmba TurtWy LinD.— Z^i ToarterelU, Buff.) 

Length somewhat more Qtan twelve inches. Bill 
brown ; eyes yellow, encompasaed with a crimson cirde; 
top of the head ash greyj mixed with olive ; each tide 
of the neck is marked with a spot of black feathers, 
tipped with white ; the back is ash grey, each feather 
marg^ed with reddish brown ; wing coverts and sca- 
pulars reddish brown, spotted with black ; quill feathers 
dusky, edges pale; the fore part of the neck and the 
breast are light purplish red; the belly, thighs, and 
vent white ; the two middle feathers of the tail brown, 
die others dusky, tipped with white, the two outermost 
also edged with the same: legs red. One of these 
birds, which was sent us by the Rev. Heniy Ridley, 
was shot out of a flock at Prestwick-Car, in Nortfaom- 
betland, in the month of September, 1794; it agreed 
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in every respect with the Common Turtle, exceptiiif^r 
the mark on each side of the neck, which was wholly 
wanting : we suppose it to have been a yoang bird. 

The note of the Turtle Dove is singularly tender and 
plaintive: in addressing his mate, the mate makes use 
of a variety of winning attitudes, cooing at ^e same 
time in the most gentle and soothing accents ; on which 
account this bird has been represented in all ages, as 
the most perfect emblem of connnbial sttachment and 
constancy. It arrives late in the spring, and departs 
about the latter end of August : frequenting the thickest 
and most sheltered parts of the woods, where it builds 
on the highest trees : the female lays two eggs, and has 
only one brood in this country, but in warmer climates 
it is supposed to breed several times in the year. Tuf- 
des are pretty common in Kent, where they are some- 
times seen in flocks of twenty or more, frequenting the 
pea fields, and doing much damage. Their stay with 
us seldom exceeds four or five months, during which 
time they pur, breed, and rear their young, which ane 
strong enough to join them in their retreat. 
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We are now to speak of a very numerous and useful 
order of birds, which, by the boun^ of Providence^ is 
diffused throughout every country of the world, afford* 
ing a plentiful and grateful supply of the most delicate, 
wholesome, and nutritious food. A large portion of 
these seem to have left their native woods to crowd 
around the^dwellings of man, where, subservient to his 
purpose, they subsist upon the pickings of the farm- 
yard, the stable, or the dunghill; a chearfiil, active 
race, which enliven and adorn the rural scene, and re- 
quire no other care than the fostering hand of the house- 
wife to protect them. Some kinds, such as the Phea- 
sant, the Partridge, and the like, are found only in 
cultivated places, at no great distance from the habita- 
tions of men ; and, although they have not submitted to 
his dominion, they are nevertheless subject to his con- 
trolling power, and are the objects of his keenest pur- 
suit ; whilst others, taking a wider range, find food and 
shelter in the deepest recesses of the forests, sometimes 
subsisting upon wild and heathy mountains, or among 
rocks and precipices the most difficult of access. 

The characters of the gallinaceous tribes are well 
known : most of the species are distinguished above all 
others for the whiteness of their flesh ; their bodies are 
large and bulky, and their heads comparatively small ; 
the bill in all of them is short, strongs and somewhat 
curved ; their wings are short and concave, and scarce- 
ly able to support their bodies, on which account they 
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teldoni make long excursions : their legs are strong, 
and fumisfaed with a spur or a knob behind. 

Birds of this kind are extremely prolific, and lay a 
great number of eggs : the young follow the mother as 
soon as hatched, and immediately pick up the food 
which she is most assiduous in shewing them; she ge- 
nerally makes her nest on the groimd, or in places easy 
of access to her young brood. 

Our gallant Chanticleer holds a distinguished rank 
in the list of our domestic tribes ; on which account ve 
^all place him at the head. 
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THE COCK. 

(Phasiattus Gallia. Limi— Z^ Coq, Buff.> 

The Cocli, like the Dog, in Iiis present slate of ilo- 
■lesticstion, difibis so widely from tiis supposed «ild 
orij^nal, as to render it a difficult matter to trace him 
back to his primitive stock; however it is geoerally 
agreed that he is to be found in a state of nature in the 
forestii of India, and in most of the islands of the In- 
dian seas. The varieties of this species are endless, 
ever; coiuitry and almost every district of each country, 
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prodacing a different kind. From Asia, wh^e they are 
supposed to have originated, they have been diffused 
over every part of the inhabited world. America was 
the last to receive them. It has been said that they 
were first introduced into Brazil by the Portuguese : 
they are now as common in all the inhabited parts of 
that vast continent as with us. Of those which have 
been selected for domestic purposes in this country, 
the principal are — 

1. The Crested Cock, of which there are several va- 
rieties, such as the white-crested black ones ; the bla<^- 
crested white ones; the gold and silver ones, &c. 

2. The Hamburgh Cock, named also Velvet Breech- 
es, because its thighs and belly are of a soft black.* 
This is a very large kind, and much used for the table. 

S. The Bantam, or Dwarf Cock, a diminutive but 
very spirited breed : its legs are furnished with long 
feathers, which reach to the ground behind ; it is very 
courageous, and will fight with one much stronger than 
itself. 

4. The Frizzled Cock. The feathers in this are so 
curled up that they seem to be reversed, and to stand 
in opposite directions. ITiey are originally from the 
southern parts of Asia, and when young are extremely 
sensible of cold. They have a disordered and unpleas- 
ant appearance, but are in much esteem for the table. 

5. The Silk Fowls, whose skin and bones are black. 

6. A kind which has no rump, and consequently no 
tail feathers. 

We shall finish our list with the Fjiglish Game^Cock, 

* Buffon. 
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which stands unrivalled by those of any other country 
'for ks inyincible courage^ and on that account is made 
use of as the instrument of the cruel diversion of cock- 
fighting. To trace Ais custom to its origin we must 
look back into ancient times. The Athenians allot- 
ted one day in the year to cock-fighting ; the Romans 
are said to have learned it from them; and by that 
warlike people it was first introduced into this island. 
Henry VIII. was so attached to the sport, that in or- 
der to enjoy it, he caused a commodious house to be 
erected, which, though it is now applied to a very dif^ 
ferent purpose, still retains the name of the Ck>ck-pit. 
The Chinese and many of the nations of India are so 
extravagantly fond of this unmanly and disgraceful a- 
musement, that, during the paroxysms of their phrensy, 
they will sometimes risk not only the whole of their 
property, but their wives and children, on the issue of 
a battle. 

The appearance of the Game-cock, when in his fiiU 
plumage and not mutilated for the purpose of fightings 
is strikingly beautiful and animated : his head, which 
is small, is adorned with a beautiful red comb, and his 
chin and throat with wattles; his eyes sparkle with 
fire^ and his whole demeanour bespeaks boldness and 
freedom. The feathers on his neck are long, slender, 
and pointed, and fall gracefully down upon his body, 
which is thick, muscular, and compact; his tail is 
long, and the flexile feathers which fall over it form a 
beautiful arch behind, which gives a grace to all his 
motions: his 1^ are strong, and armed with sharp 
spurs, with which he defends himself and attacks his 
adversary ; he lays hold with his beak, and strikes with 
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the feet and wings. When surrounded by his females, 
liis whole aspect is full of animation ; he allows of no 
competitor, but on the approach of a rival, rushes for- 
ward to instant combat, and either drives him from the 
field, or perishes in the attempt. He is polygamous, 
but this is a habit probably forced upon him by domes- 
tication, for even in this state, there is always one fe- 
male more favoured than the rest, yet he is very atten- 
tive to his seraglio, hardly ever losing sight of them ; he 
leads, defends, and cherishes them, collects them to- 
gether when they straggle^ and seems to eat unwillingly 
till he sees them feeding around him : when he loses 
them he utters his grie& aloud, and from the different 
inflections of his voice^ and the various significant ges- 
tures which he makes, one would be led to conclude 
that it is a species of language which serves to commu- 
nicate his sentiments. The fecundity of the hen is 
great ; she lays generally two ^gs in three days, and 
continues to lay through the greater part of the year, 
excepting the time of moulting, which lasts about two 
months. After having laid about ten or twelve eggs, 
«he prepares for the anxious task of incubation, and 
gives the most certain indications of her wants by her 
cries, duckings, and the violence of her emotions* 
Should she be deprived of her own eggs, she will co- 
ver those of any other kind, or even fictitious ones of 
stone or chalk, by which means she wastes herself in 
fruitless efforts. A sitting hen is a lively emblem of 
the most affectionate solicitude; she covers her eggs 
with her wings and body, fosters them with a genial 
warmth, and changes them gently, that all parts may 
be properly heated : she seems to perceive the impor- 
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tance of her employment, on which she is so intent, 
that she apparently n^lects, in scmie measure^ the 
necessary supplies of food and drink; she omits no 
care^ oTerlooks no precaution, to complete the exist- 
ence of the little incipient beings, and to guard against 
the dangers that threaten them ; the cock takes upon 
himself no part of the duty. Buffon, with his usual 
elegance, observes, <^ that the condition of a sitting 
hen, however insipid it may appear to us, is perhaps 
not a tedious situation, but a state pf continual joy ; so 
much has nature connected raptures with whatever re- 
lates to the multiplication of her creatures !" 

When once the young have escaped from the shelly 
her whole nature appears to undergo a transformation. 
From being the most insensible and timid of birds, she 
becomes impatient, anxious, and fearless, attacking 
every animal, however fierce or powerful, that but 
seems to threaten her tender brood. 

For a curious account of the process of incubation, 
in the developement of the chick, we refer our readers 
to the above-mentioned author, who has given a minute 
detail of the several appearances, till the chick is ready 
to come forth. 

The Egyptians have a method of hatching eggs with- 
out the assistance of the hen, and in great numbers at 
once, by means of artificial heat. A similar practice 
has been introduced into this country. The process is 
managed by steam, and patents taken out for it ! 
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THE PHEASANT. 

(Phasianus Cokhiaot Linn. — Le Faisan, Buff.) 

LsNQTU two feet eleveo inches. The bill is of a pale 
horn colour ; the nostrils are hid under an arched co- 
vering; eyes yellow, and surrounded by a space in 
appearance like scarlet dotb, finely spotted with black; 
immediately under each eye is a small patch of short 
feathers of a dark fjlossy purple ; the upper parts of 
the head and neck are deep purple, varying to glossy 
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green and blue ; lower parts of the neck and the breast 
reddish chesnut, with black indented edges ; the sides 
and lower part of the breast the same, with pretty 
large tips of black to each feather, which in different 
lights vary to a glossy purple ; the belly and yent are 
dusky ; back and scapulars beautifully variegated with 
black and white, or cream colour speckled with black, 
and mixed with deep orange, all the feathers edged 
with black ; on the lower part of the back is a mixture 
of green ; tbe quills are dusky, freckled with white ; 
wing coverts brown, glossed with green, and edged 
with white ; rump plain reddish brown ; the two mid- 
dle feathers of the tail are about twenty inches long^ 
the shortest on each side less than five, of a reddish 
brown, marked with transverse bars of black: legs 
dusky, with a short blunt spur on each, but in some 
old birds the spurs are as sharp as needles ; between 
the toes there is a strong membrane. 

The female is less, and does not exhibit that variety 
and brilliancy of plumage which distinguish the male : 
the general colours are light and <Jark brown, mixed 
with black, the breast and belly finely fireckled with 
small black spots on a light ground ; the tail is short, 
and barred somewhat like that of the male ; the space 
round the eye is covered with feathers.* 

* The hen FheasaDt is sometimes known, when she his done 
breeding, to assume the garb of a male. That iUustrious ph jaiologist, 
John Hunter, in a paper read before the Royal Society, and pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactionn for 1780, says— ^ It is re- 
marked by those who are conversant with this bird, when wild, that 
there appears now and then a hen Pheasant with the feathers of the 
cock ; and all that they have decided on tins sulject is, that this ani* 
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The Ring Pheasant is a fine variety of this species : 
its principal difierence consists in a white ring, which 
encircles the lower part of the neck ; the colours of the 
plumage in general are likewise mor^ distinct and 
vivid. A fine specimen of this bird was sent %is by the 
Rev. William Turner, of Newcastle, from which the 
figure was engraven. They are sometimes met with in 
the neighbourhood of Alnwick, whither they were 
brought by his Grace the late Duke of Northumber- 
land. That they intermix with the common breed is 
very obvious, as in some we have seen, the ring was 
hardly visible, and in others a few feathers only, mark- 
ed with white, ai^[>eared on each side of the neck, 
forming a white spot. It is much to be regretted, that 
this beautiM breed is likely soon to be destroyed, by 
those who pursue every species of game with an avari- 
cious and indiscriminating rapaci^. 

There are many varieties of Pheasants, of extraordi- 
nary beauty and brilliancy of colours : in many gentle- 
men's woods there is a kind as white as snow, which 
will intermix with the common ones. Many of the 
gold and silver kinds, brought from China, are also 
kept in aviaries in this kingdom : the Common Phea- 

mal does nol breed, and that its spurs do not grow." He fbrther 
notices, that in two of these birds which he dissected, he found them 
perfectly feminine, having ^^ both the ovaria and the ovi-duct*' A 
Pheasant exhibiting the same kind of plumage as those mentioned bj 
Mr Hunter, was shot in January, 1805, by Sir Thomas Frankland, 
Bart and presented to this work. This bird was of the size of the 
common hen Pheasant, its tail nearly the same ; it was without spurs, 
and had no scarlet around the eyes, and in rising its cry was that of 
the hen : in other respects its plumage was nearly like that of the 
mide, only not quite so brilliant in colour. 

2s2 
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sant is likewise b native of the east, and is the only one 
of its kind that has multiplied in our island. Phea- 
sants are generally found in low woody places, on the 
border* of plains, where they delight to sport: during 
the night they roost on the branches of trees. They 
are very shy birds, and do not associate together, ex- 
cept during the months of March and April, when the 
male seeks the female ; they are then easily discovera- 
ble by the noise which they make in crowing and clap- 
ping their wings, which may be beard at some distance^ 
The hen makes her nest on the ground, like the Par- 
tridge, and lays from twelve to fifteen olive coloured 
eggs, which are smaller than those of the domestic 
Hen : the young follow the mother as soon as they are 
freed tkota the shell. During the breeding season the 
cock Pheasants will sometimes intermix with our com- 
mon Hen, and produce a hybrid breed, of which we 
have known several instances. 
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THE TURKEY. 

(Meleagris GaUopavOt* Linn. — Le Dindon, Buff.) 

It Eeems to be generally alloved that this bird was 
originally brought from America, and that in its wild 
state it is considerably larger than our domestic Tnrkey. 
The general colour is black, variegated with bronze and 

■ Ofthicuidcachoftlie two feUowing geneim, oiUj anugle apedea 
cornea under our notice aa beloDgiiig to thii counliy, and thew ue . 
nerei leeii in ■ wild Bt*t«. Tbe; are so closely allied to eath other, and 
to the genua Fhujanua, both in habita, nunnera, atnictuie, and even 
genenl appearance, that it aeema somewhat extraoidinaij that lin- 
meua, who ia not at ail Umea orer acmpuloua, hid not inflniiwi them 
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bright glossy green^ in some parts changing to pmple ; 
the quiUs are green gold, black towards the ends, and 
tipped with white ; the tidl consists of eighteen feathers, 
brown, mottled and tipped with black ; the tail coverts 
waved with black and white ; on the breast is a tuft of 
black hairs, eight inches in length : in other respects it 
resembles the domestic bird, especially in having a bare 
red canmculated head and neck, a fleshy dilatable iqp* 
pendage hanging over the bill, and a short blunt spur 
or knob at the back part of the leg. 

Tame Turkies, like every 'other animal in a state of 
domestication, are of various colours ; of these the pre- 
vailing one is dark grey, inclining to black, with a little 
white towards die end of the feathers ; some are per- 
fectly white; others black and white : there is also a 
beautiful variety of a fine deep copper colour, with the 
greater quills pure white ; the tail of a dirty white : in 
all of them the tuft of black hair on the breast is pr^ 
valent. Great numbers are bred in Norfolk, Su£Polk, 
and other counties, whence they are driven to the Lcm- 
don markets in flocks of several hundreds. The drivers 
manage them with &cUity, by means of a bit of red rag 
tied to a long rod, which, from the antipathy these birds 
bear to that colour, effectually drives them forward. 

The motions of the male, when agitated with desire^ 
or inflamed with rage, are very similar to those of the 
Peacock: he. erects his tail, and spreads it like a fim, 
whilst his wings droop and trail on the ground, and he 
utters at the same time a dull hollow sound ; he struts 
round and round with a solemn pace, assumes all die 
dignity of the most majestic of birds, every now and 
then bursting out abruptiy into a loud unmusical gurgle. 
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The hen bc^^ to lay early in the spring : she is veiy 
attentive to the buuncss of incubation, and will produce 
fifteen or sixteen chicks at one time, but seldom has 
more than one hatch in a season in this climate. Young 
Tnrides, after their extrication iirom the shell, are veiy 
tender^ and require great attention in rearing, being 
subject to a variety of diseases, from cold, rain, and 
dews ; even the sun itself, when they are exposed to ita 
more powerful rays, is said to occasion almost imme- 
diate death. As, soon as they are sufficiently stronj^ 
they are abandoned by the mother, and are then capa- 
ble {^enduring the utmost rigour of our winters. 
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THE PEACOCK. 

(Pam cristattuy Linn. — Le Paott, Buff.) 

To describe the inimitable beauties of this bird, in 
adequate terms, would he a task of no small difficulty. 
** Its matchless plumage," says BuiFon, '* seems to 
combine all that delights the eye in the soft and de- 
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licate tints of the finest flowers, all that dazzles it in the 
sparkling lustre of the gems, and all that astonishes it 
in the grand display of the rainbow/' Its head is a- 
domed with a tuft, consisting of twenty-four feathers, 
whose slender shafts are furnished with webs only at 
the ends, painted with the most exquisite green, mixed 
with gold : the head, throat, neck, and breast, are of a 
deep blue glossed with green and gold ; the back of the *" 
same, tinged with bronze ; the scapulars and lesser wing 
coverts reddish cream colour, variegated with black; 
the middle coverts deep blue, glossed with green and 
gold; the greater coverts and bastard wing reddish 
brown, as are also the quills^ some of which are varie- 
gated with black and green; the belly and vent are 
black, with a greenish hue; but the distinguishing cha- 
racter of this singular bird is its train, which rises above 
the tail, and, when erected, forms a fan of the most re- 
splendent hues : the two middle feathers are sometimes 
four feet and a half long, the others gradually diminish- 
ing on each side ; the shafts, which are white, are fur- 
nished from their origin nearly to the end, with parted 
filaments of varying colours ending in a flat vane, which 
is decorated with what is called the eye. ^^ This is a 
brilliant spot, enamelled with the most enchanting co- 
lours ; yellow, gilded with various shades ; green, run- 
ning into blue and bright violet, varying according to 
its difi*erent positions; the whole receiving additional 
lustre from the colour of the centre, which is a fine 
velvet black." When pleased or delighted, and in the , 
sight of his females, the Peacock erects his train, and 
displays the majesty of his beauty : all his movements 
are full of dignity ; his head and neck bend nobly back ; 

2t 
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bis pace is slow and solenm, and he frequently turns 
slowly and gracefully round, as if to catch the sun- 
beams in every direction and produce new colours of 
inconceivable richness, accompanied at the same time 
with a hollow murmuring voice. The cry of the Pea- 
cock, at other times, especially on a summer evening 
and night, is often repeated, and is very disagreeable. 
The Peahen is somewhat less than the cock, and 
though furnislied both with a train and crest, is desti- 
tnte of those dazzling beauties by which he is distin- 
guished. She lays five or six whitish eggs, in some 
secret spot, where she can conceal them from the male, 
who is apt to break them : she sits from twenty-five to 
thirty days, according to the temperature of the climate 
or season* 

These birds were originally brought from the distant 
parts of India,^ and thence have been diffused over the 
civilized world. The first notice of them is to be found 
ki holy writ,* where we are told they made part of the 
cargoes of the valuable fleet which every three years 
imported the treasures of the East to Solomon's court* 
They are sometimes found wild in many parts of Asia 
and Africa r- the largest and finest are said to be met 
With in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, and on the 
fertile plains of India, where they attain a great size : 
under the influence of that climate this beautiful bird 
exhibits its dazzling eolours, which seem to vie with the 
gems and precious stones produced in those delightful 
regions. In colder climates they require great care in 
rearing, and do not obtain their full plumage till the 

• 2d ChTon. ix. 81. 
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third year. ThoDgh rarely brought to the table now, 
they were in former times considered a delicacy, and 
made a part of the luxurious entertainments of the Ro- 
man Toluptuaiies. 

The females sometimes assume the plumage of the 
male; this is said to take place after they have done 
laying. A bird of (his kind is preserved in the Britisfa 
Museum. 

White Peacocks are not uncommon in England ; the 
eyes of the train are barely visible, and may be traced 
by a different undulation oF shade npon the pure white 
of Ihe taiL 
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THE PINTADO. 

GUINEA FOWL, OR PEARLED HEN. 

(Nianida Meleagrts, Linn. — La PttUade, Buff.) 

This birti is somewhat larger tban the common Hen. 
The head is bare of feathers, and covered with a naked 
bluish skin ; on the top is a callous conical protube- 
rance ; at the base of the lower mandible, on each side, 
bongs a loose wattle, which in the female is red, and m 
the male bluish ; the upper psrt of the neck is almost 
naked, being very thinly furnished with a few straggling 
hury feathers; the skin is light ash ; the lower part of 
the neck is covered with feathers of a purple hue ; the 
general colour of the plumage is dark bluish grey, 
sprinkled with round white spots of different sizes, re- 
sembling pearls, from which it has been called the 
Pearled Hen ; iu wings are short, and the tail pendn- 
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lous, or pointiDg downwards : its 1^ are of a dark co- 
loar. 

This species, which is now very common with us, 
was originally from Africa, whence it has been diffused 
over every part of Europe, the West Indies, and Ame- 
rica : it formed a part of the Roman banquets, and is 
still much esteemed as a delicacy, especially when young. 
The female lays a great number of eggs, which she fre- 
gueotly secretes till she has produced her young brood : 
the e^ is smaller than that of a common Hen, of a 
rounder shape, and the shell much thicker; it is very 
delicious eating. 

The Pintado is a restless, clamorous bird, with a 
harsh creaking note, which is very grating and un- 
pleasant, resembling the sound of a rusty hinge, and 
an often repeated call like " come back, come back, come 
hack :" it screes the ground like the Hen, and rolls in 
the dust to free itself irom insects. During the night 
it roosts on' high places ; and if disturbed, alarms every 
thing within hearing by its unceasing cry. In its na- 
tural state of freedom it is said to prefer marshy places. 
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^ tj^e €Stousit. 

Birds of this genus generally prefer high northern 
latitudes, or the more lofty mountainous situations in 
the central parts of Europe ; their food consisting al- 
most entirely of leaves and berries. The larger species 
are said to be polygamous, the male retiring after the 
females have been fecundated, and living apart until 
the return of the breeding season : he has likewise 
greatly the advantage in point of size and beauty of 
plumage. The smaller fiunilies observe the common 
law of pairing, and of performing together the work of 
incubation, with great assiduity and a£Fection. In these 
the difference of sex is very little conspicuous. Some 
of the species moult once, others twice a year. 

The birds of this kind are principally characterized 
by their strong curved beak, the massive bulkiness of 
diefr bodies, and their plumed 1^ and toes. 
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THE WOOD GROUSE. 

COCK Of THE WOOD, OB CAPEKCAILE. 

( Tetrao UrogaUus, Linn. — Le grand Coq de Bnn/ere, 
Buff.) 

This bird is Dearly three feet in length, and four in 
breadth, and weighs from ten to fifteen pounds. The 
bill is very strong, convex, and of a light horn colour ; 
over each eye there is a naked skin, of a bright red : 
the eyes are hazel; the nostriU small, and almost hid 
under a covering of short feathers, which extend under 
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the throaty and are there much longer than the rest, 
and black; the head and neck are elegantly marked 
with small transverse lines of black and grey, as are 
also the back and wings, but more irregularly; the 
breast is black, richly glossed with green on the upper 
part, and mixed with a few white feathers on the belly 
and thighs ; the sides are marked like the neck ; the 
tail consists of eighteen feathers, which are black, those 
on the sides are marked with a few white spots : the 
legs are very stout, and covered with brown feathers ; 
the toes are furnished on each side with a strong pec- 
tinated membrane. The female is considerably less 
than the male, and differs from him greatly in her co- 
lours: her throat is red; the transverse bars on the 
head, neck, and back are red and black; the breast 
pale orange ; belly barred with orange and black, the 
top of each feather white ; the back and wings mottled 
with reddish brown and black; the scapulars tipped 
with white ; the tail is of a deep rust colour, barred 
with black, and tipped with white. 

This beautiful bird is found chiefly in high moun- 
tainous regions, and is very rare in Great Britain. 
Pennant mentions one, as an uncommon instance, 
which was shot near Inverness. It was formerly met 
with in Ireland, but is now supposed to be extinct 
there. In Russia, Sweden, and other northern coun- 
tries, it is very common : it lives in the forests of pine, 
with which those countries abound, and feeds on the 
cones of the fir trees, which, at some seasons, give an 
unpleasant flavour to its flesh, so as to' render it unfit 
for the table ; it likewise eats various kinds of plants 
and berries, particularly the juniper. Early in the 
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Spring the season for pairing commences : during this 
period, the cock places himself on an eminence, where 
he displays a variety of attitudes ; the feathers on his 
head stand erect, his neck swells, his tail is displayed, 
and his wings trail almost on the ground, his eyes 
sparkle, and the scarlet patch on each side of his head 
assumes a deeper dye ; at the same time he utters his 
well-known cry, which has been compared to the sound 
produced by the whetting of a scythe : it may be heard 
at a considerable distance, and never fails to draw 
to him his faithful mate. The female lays from eight 
to sixteen eggs, which are white, spotted with yel- 
low, and larger than those of the Conunon Hen : for 
this purpose she chuses some secret spot, where she can 
sit in security: she covers her eggs carefully over with 
leaves, when she is under the necessity of leaving them 
in search of food. The young follow the hen as soon 
as they are hatched, sometimes with part of the shell 
attached to them, and remain with her till the return 
of spring.* 

* Temminck notices a peculiarity in the trachea of the male bird. 
It makes a circumvolution of nearly three feurths of its length. Two 
very thin ribband like muscles are attached to the upper larynx, which 
adhere by very delicate fibres to the tube, pass under the gizzard, and 
unite their fibres on the crest of the sternum. The trachea of the 
female on the contrary enters the lungs in a straight line, and the 
ribband like muscles are wanting. 
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THE BLACK GROUSE. 

BLACK GAME, OB BLACK COCK. 

( Telrao Tetrix, Linn. — Le Coq de Brw/ere a queue 
fourehue. Buff.) 

This bird though not of greater bulk thau the com- 
moD ben, weighs nearly four pounds : length about one 
foot ten inches, breadth two feet nine. The bill is 
dark ; the eyes deep blue ; below each eye is a spot of 
dirty white, and above a larger one, of a bright scarlet, 
which extends almost to the top of the head ; the gene- 
ral colour of the plumage is deep black, richly glossed 
with blue on the neck and rump ; the lesser wing 
coverts are dusky brown ; the greater white, which ex- 
tends to the ridge of the wing, forming a spot of that 
colour on the shoulder when the wing is closed ; the 
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squills are brown, the lower parts and tips of the secon- 
daries white, forming a bar of white across the wing ; 
there is likewise a spot of white on the bastard wing ; 
the feathers of the tail are almost square at the ends, 
and when spread out, form a curve on each side ; the 
under tail coverts are pure white : the legs and thighs 
dark brown, mottled with white ; the toes toothed on 
the edges like those of the former species. In some of 
our specimens the nostrils were thickly covered with 
feathers, whilst in others they were quite bare, proba- 
bly owing to the different ages of the birds* 

These birds, like the former, are common in Rus- 
sia, Siberia, and other northern countries, chiefly in 
high and wooded situations; and in the northern 
parts of our own island on uncultivated moors : they 
feed on various kinds of berries and other fruits, 
the produce of wild and mountainous places: in 
summer they frequently come down from their lofty 
situations for the sake of feeding on corn. They 
do not pair, but on the return of spring the males 
assemble in great numbers at their accustomed re- 
sorts, on the tops of high and heathy mountains, 
when the contest for superiority commences, and conti- 
nues with great bitterness till the vanquished are put 
to flight : the victors being left in possessicMi of the field, 
place themselves on an eminence, clap their wings, and 
with loud cries give notice to their females, who imme- 
diately resort to the spot It is said that each cock has 
two or three hens, which seem particularly attached to 
him. The female is about one-third less than the male, 
and diffeJrs from bun considerably in colour ; her tail is 
likewise much less forked. She makes an artless nest 

2 u2 
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on the ground, and lays from eight to twelve eggs, of a 
yellowish colour, with spots of a rusty brown. The 
young cocks at first resemble the toother, and do not 
acquire their mole garb till towards the end of autumn, 
when their plumage gradually changes to a deeper co- 
lour, and assumes that of a bluish black, which it af- 
terwards retains. 
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RED GROUSE.* 

BED GAME, MOOR GAME, GOBCOCK, OE HOOIt COCK. 

fTetrao Scoticus, Limi. — L'Attagas, Buff.) 

The length of this bird is fifteen inches ; weight 
about nineteen ounces. The bill is black ; the e;es 
hazel; nostrils shaded with small red and black fea- 
thers ; at the base of the lower bill is a white spot on 
each side; the throat is red; each eye arched with a 
large naked spot^ of a bright scarlet; the whole upper 
part of the body beautifully mottled with deep red and 
black, which gives it the appearance of tortoise-sheU ; 
the breast and belly purplish, crossed with small dusky 

* Thii bird U eiclusivelj British, hiring nerer been met with 
toy wliere else, it is therefore iudiginoui, which perhapa cannot be 
vid of anj other bird. Umueiu conmdered it a Tarietj of tlie Ptar> 
n^gan, (T. Lagopus) the lattei is jiut as probably a variety cf it. 
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lines; the tail consists of sixteen feathers, of equal 
lengths, the four middlemost barred wiUi i^, the 
others black; quills dusky; the legs are cloathed with 
soft white feathers down to the claws, which are strong, 
and of a light colour. The female is somewhat less ; 
the naked skin above each eye not so conspicuous, and 
the colours of her plumage in general are much light- 
er than those of the male. 

This bird is found in great plenty in the wild, 
heathy, and mountainous tracts in the northern coun- 
ties of England and Wales, and particularly in the 
Highlands of Scotland. They are likewise common 
in the Orcades, though not one is to be met with in the 
2^tland Islands, except accidently. It is already no- 
ticed as being peculiar to Britain ; those found in the 
mountainous parts of France, Spain, Italy, and else- 
where, as mentioned by Buffon, are probably only 
varieties of this kind, and no doubt would breed wiUi 
it. It is to be wished that attempts were more fre- 
quently made to introduce a greater variety of these 
useful birds into this country, to stock our waste and 
barren moors with a rich fund of delicate and whole- 
some food ; but till the legislature shall alter or abro- 
gate our very unequal and injudicious game laws, 
there hardly remains a single hope for the preservation 
of such birds of this species as we now have. 

Red Grouse pair in the spring: the female lays 
eight or t«i eggs on the ground. The young ones 
follow the hen the whole summer: as soon as they 
have attained their fiill size, they unite in flocks of 
forty or fifty, and are then exceedingly shy and wild* 
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WHITE GROUSE. 

WHITE GAME, OR PTAKHIGAN. 

(Tetrao Lt^opus, Linn. — Le Lagopide^ Buff.) 

This is nearly the same size as the Red Grouse. 
The bill is black ; orbits bright red ; the upper parts of 
tlie body pale brown or ash, mottled with small dusky 
spots and bars ; the bars on the head and neck are some- 
what broader, and mixed with white ; the under parts 
are whit^ as are also the wings, excepting the shafts of 
the quills, which are black. This is its summer dress^ 
which in winter is changed to a pure white, excepting 
that in the male there is a black line between the bUI 
and the eye: the tiul consists of sixteen feathers ;* the 
two middle ones ash-coloured in summer, and white in 
winter, the next two are slightly marked with white 

* TfiEOBUiick Bays cigiiteeiL 
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near the endS) the rest are wholly black ; the upper tail 
coverts are long, and almost cover the tail. 

The White Grouse is fond of lofty situations, where 
it braves the severest cold : it is found in most of the 
northern parts of Europe, even as far as Greenland ; 
in this country it is only to be met with on the summits 
of some of our highest hills, chiefly in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the Hebrides and Orkneys, and sometimes, 
but rarely, on the lofty hills of Cumberland and Wales. 
Bufibn, speaking of this bird, says, that it avoids the 
solar heat, and prefers the biting frosts on the tops of 
mountains; for as the snow melts on the sides of the 
mountains, it constantly ascends, till it gains the sum- 
mit, where it forms holes and burrows in the snow. 
They pair at the same time as the Red Grouse : the 
female lays eight or ten eggs, which are white^ spotted 
with brown : she makes no nest, but deposits them on 
the ground. In winter they fly in flocks, and are so 
little accustomed to the sight of man, that they are 
easily shot or taken in a snare. They feed on the wild 
productions of the hills, which sometimes give the flesh 
a bitter, but not unpalatable taste : it is dark coloured, 
and has somewhat the flavour of the hare.* 

* Another species nearly resembling but quite distinct from the 
Ptarmigan and somewhat smaller, was obsereved in Hare Island and 
the North Georgian group, by Ci^t Sabine. It corresponds with the 
T. Bupestris of Omelins Linnaeus. He at first thou^t it identical 
with the Ptarmigan, but (ioser observation proved them distiact. 
They are never seen in this countiy. 
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THE RED LEGGED PARTRIDGE,* 

OUr.RNSEY PARTRrDGE. 

(Telrao Tufiis, Linn. — La Perdrix rouge, Buff.) 

Latham describes this bird ns being thirteen incites 
in length, but does not mention either its breadth or 
weigiit. The bill, legs, and orbits are red ; the irides 
hazel ; chin and throat dull white, surrounded by a 
black line or streak, which passes from the brow and 
nostrils to the eyes, behind which it continues, fells 
down before the auriculars, and meets on the fore part 
of the neck : a white streak extends from the brow 
over the eyes towards the hinder part of the neck ; tbe 

* A Btulled specimen, from which the above f1f(ure was laken, tru 
lent to this work \iy Mi John '^Vingat«, Nciccaitle. 
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forehead is bluish ash, fading into a msty chesnut be- 
hind, where the feathers are somewhat elongated, and 
oan be erected or depressed at pleasure; the hmder 
part of the neck is rusty chesnut, formed into a stripe, 
which falls down towards the shoulders; the rest of 
the neck is pale ash, inclining to blue,^ with numerous 
longish spots of black ; below this, to the shoulders 
and breast, the plumage is rusty brown, with a vinous 
reflection ; the belly and thighs pale rusty chesnut; the 
breast pale lead grey; sides beautifully ornamented 
with stripes composed of black, bright reddish chesnut, 
and white ; the upper parts of the plumage are rufous 
iN'own, somewhat tinged with olive grey ; quills nearly 
die same, but darker, the outer edges yellowish ; vent 
brownish ash : the tail consists of sixteen feathers, the 
middle ones greyish brown, the outer ones deep red- 
dish chesnut; under coverts of the tail nearly the 
same : the legs are furnished with a kind of double 
knob instead of a spur. 

These birds are found in various parts of the old 
continent; and are common in Germany, France, and 
Italy ; the islands- of Madeira, Guernsey and Jersey ; 
but the accounts of their breeding in England, are 
contradictory* In a wild state, they prefer woody and 
heathy wastes, to inclosed ground, but they are easily 
tamed, and soon become offensively familiar. Latham 
says they are *^ now and then met with in England, 
but do not breed there." Montagu says, " Notwith- 
standing many gentlemen have tun\ed out the Red- 
legged Partridge upon their estates, with a view to 
propagate the species at large, few have succeeded." 
He then, in the next sentence says, " Mr Daniel as- 
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Bures us Uiat they are now plentiful near Orford, in 
Safifolk, by the Marquis of Hertford having imported 
many thousand ^gs, which were hatched under hens» 
and liberated ;" and that this gentleman found a covey 
ofbirdsin 1777, near Colchester, consisting of four- 
teen, several of which he shot. It has been represent- 
ed to the author by several of his friends, that these 
birds have become so numerous, in some of the east- 
ern counties of England, that they have banished the 
native breed. 
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THE PARTRIDGE. 
(Tetrao Pcrdix, Linn. — La Perdrix Grise, Buff.) 

Length about thirleen Inches. Bill light brown: 
eyes hazel ; the general colour of its plumage is browa 
and ash, beautifully mixed with black; each feather 
streaked down the middle with buff; the sides of the 
head arc tawny ; under each eye is a small saffron-co- 
loured spot, which has a granulated appearance, and 
between the eye and the car a naked skin of a bright 
scarlet, which is not very conspicuous but in old birds ; 
on the breast there is a crescent of a deep chesnut ; the 
tail is short and drooping : the legs are gi-eenish white, 
and furnished with a small knob behind. The female 
has no crescent on the breast, and her colours in gene- 
ral are not so distinct and bright as those of the male. 
The moult takes place once a year. 

Partridges are found chiefly in temperate climates ; 
the extremes of lieat and cold being equally unfavour- 
able to Uiem : they are no where in greater plenty than 
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in this island, where, in their season, they contribute to 
our entertainments. It is much to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the means taken to preserve this valuable 
bird should in a variety of instances, prove its destruc- 
tion : the proper guardians of the eggs and young ones, 
tied down by ungenerous restrictions, are led to consi- 
der them as a growing evil, and not only connive at 
their destruction, but too frequently assist in it 

Partridges pair early in the spring, and once united 
it is rare that any thing but death separates them : the 
female lays from fourteen to eighteen or twenty eggs, 
making her nest of dry leaves and grass upon the 
ground. The young birds run as soon as hatched, 
frequently encumbered with part of the shell. It is no 
unusual thing to introduce Partridge's eggs under the 
Common Hen, who hatches and rears them as her 
own : in this case the young birds require to be fed with 
ants' eggs, which are their favourite food, and without 
which it is almost impossible to bring them up ; they 
likewise eat insects, and when full grown, all kinds of 
grain and young plants. The affection of the Partridge 
for her young is peculiarly strong and lively ; she is 
greatly assisted in the care of rearing them by her 
mate: they lead them out in common, call them to- 
gether, gather for them their proper food, and assist in 
finding it by scratching the ground; they frequently 
sit close by each other, covering the chickens with their 
wings, like the Hen. In this situation they are not 
easily flushed ; the sportsman, who is attentive to the 
preservation of his game, will carefully avoid giving any 
disturbance to a scene so truly interesting; but should 
the pointer come too near, or unfortunately run in upon 
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them, there are few vho are ignorant of the confiuion 
that follows : the male first gives the signal of alarm by 
a peculiar ciy of distress, throwing himself at the same 
moment more immediately in the way of danger, in or^ 
der to deceive or mislead the enemy ; he flies, or rather 
Tiuu, along the ground, hanging his wings, and exhi- 
biting every symptom of debility, whereby the dog is 
decoyed, in the too eager expectaUon of an easy prey, 
to a distance from the covey; the female flies off* in a 
contrary direction, and to a greater distance, but re- 
taming soon after by secret ways, she finds her scat- 
tered brood closely squatted among the grass, and col- 
lecting them with haste, leads them firom the danger, 
before die dc^ has had time to return from his pursuit 
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THE QUAIL. 
(Tetrao Cotttmix, Linn.— £a CaiOe, Buff.) 

Lenqth fleren inches and a half. BUI dusky ; eyes 
hazel ; the colours of the head, neck, and back are a 
mixture of browo, ash, and black ; orer each eye there 
is a ydlowish streak, extending behind the auricularS} 
and another of the same over the middle of the fore- 
head to the nape ; a dark lines passes irom each corner 
of the bill, forming a kind of divided gorget about the 
throat; the scapular feathers are marked by a light 
yellowish streak down the middle of each; quills 
lightish brown, with small rust-coloured bands on the 
exterior edges of the feathers; the breast is pale rus^, 
spotted with black, and streaked with pale yellow; the 
tail consists of twelve feathers, barred like the wings; 
belly and thighs yellowish white: legs pale brown. 
The female wants the black spots on the breast, and is 
easily distinguished by a less vivid plumage. 

Quails ore very generally diffused throughout Asia, 
Africa, and the southern parts of Europe, but rare in 
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temperate climates ; they are birds of passage, and are 
seen Jn immense flocks flying across the Mediterrane- 
an, from Europe to the shores of Africa, in the au- 
tumn, and returning again in the spring, frequently 
alighting in their passage on the intervening islands, 
particularly of the Archipelago, which they almost co- 
ver with their numbers. On the western coasts of the 
kingdom of Naples such prodigious numbers have ap- 
peared, than an hundred thousand have been taken in 
a day within the space of four or five miles. From 
these circumstances it appears highly probable, that 
the Quails which supplied the Israelites with food, du- 
ring their journey through the wilderness, were driven 
thither on their passage to the north, by a wind from 
the south-west, sweeping over Ethiopia and Egypt to- 
wards the shores of the Red Sea. Quails are not very 
numerous here; they breed with us, and many of 
them are said to remain throughout the year, changing 
their quarters from the interior to the sea coast. The 
female makes her nest like the Partridge, and lays 
to the number of six or seven* eggs of a greyish co- 
lour, speckled with brown. The young birds follow 
the mother as soon as hatched, but do not continue 
long together ; they are scarcely grown up before they 
separate ; or, if kept together, they fight obstinately, 
their quarrels frequently terminating in each other's 
destruction. From this quarrelsome disposition in the 

* In France they are said to lay fifteen or tweulj. Buff, 
They are sometimes seen in a bevy of fifteen together, in this 
country; and while runnhig through the meadows, are known by 
their quickly repeated short whistle of " whit, whit." They fly 
quick and near the ground. 
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Quait they were made u&e of by the Greeks and Romani 
as we use Game^ockE, for the purpose of fighting. 
We are told that Augustus punished a prefect of Egypt 
with death, for bringing to his table one of these birds, 
which had acquired celebrity by its victories. The 
Chinese are much addicted to the amusement of figh^ 
ing Quails, and in some parts of Italy it is said likewise 
to be no unusual practice. After feeding two QuaiU 
very highly, they place them opposite, and throw in a 
few grains of seeds between them; the birds rush upon 
each other with the utmost fury, striking with their bilb 
and heels till one of them yields. 
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®f t^t 13u0ttu;«. 

The birds of this genus, thougb by some arranged 
amongst the Waders, have many of the external cha^ 
racters of the order GaUitutt such as the bulky, heavy 
body, short, strong, curved bill, &c. They are very 
wild, and difficult to be discovered, and shew consider- 
able address in evading pursuit. The male is said to 
live apart after the females have been impregnated ; the 
moult takes place twice a year. 

It is much to be wished that die Bustard were more 
cultivated in this country ; but we suspect that the di- 
vision and inclosnre of commons vnll now oppose an ef- 
fectoal barrier to every attempt, unless by domestica- 
tioiu 
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THE GREAT BUSTARD .• 

(Otis Tarda, Unn.—L'Outarde, Buff.) 

This very singular bird, which is the largest of oar 
land birds, is about four feet long, and w^ghs from 
twenty-fire to thirty pounds ; its characters are peculi- 

■ Dnwn rram a prewrved ipcrimen «t Wjdiffe. 
2y2 
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ar, and with such as connect it with birds of the galli- 
naceous kind, it has others which seem to belong to the 
Ostrich and the Cassowary. The bill is strong, and 
rather convex ; the eyes red ; on each side of the root 
of the lower mandible there is a tuft of feathers about 
nine inches long ; the head and neck are ash coloured. 
In the one described by Edwards, there were on each 
side of the neck two naked spots^ of a violet colour, 
but which appeared to be covered with feathers when 
the neck was much extended. The back is barred 
transversely with black and bright rusty on a pale red- 
dish ground; the quills are black; belly white: the 
tail consists of twenty feathers ; the middle ones are 
rufous, barred with black; those on each side are 
white, with a bar or two of black near the ends : the 
legs are long, naked above the knees, and dusky; it 
has no hind toe ; the nails are short, strong, and con- 
vex both above and below ; the bottom of the foot is 
furnished with a callous prominence, which serves in- 
stead of a heel. The female is not much more than 
half the size of the male : the top of her head is deep 
orange, the rest of the head brown ; her colours are 
not so bright as those of the male, and she has no tuft 
on each side of the head. There is likewise another 
very essential difference between the male and the fe- 
male : the former is furnished with a sack or pouch,* 
situated in the fore part of the neck, and capable of 
containing about two quarts ; the entrance to it is im- 
mediately under the tongucf This singular reservoir 

• Temminck does not notice this pouch. 
•^ Barrington*s Misc. p. 553* 
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was first discovered by Dr Douglas, who supposes that 
the bird fills it with water as a supply in the midst of 
those dreary plains where it is accustomed to wander ;* 
it likewise makes a further use of it in defending itself 
against the attacks of birds of prey ; on such occasions 
it throws out the water with such violence as to baffle 
the pursuit of its enemy* 

Bustards were formerly more common in this island 
than at present ; they are now found only in the open 
countries of the South and East, in the plains of Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire, and in some parts of Yorkshire; 
they were formerly met with in Scotland, but are now 
extinct there. They are slow in taking wing, but run 
with great rapidity, and when young are sometimes 
taken with greyhounds, which pursue tl\f m with great 
avidity : the chace is said to afiPord excellent diversion* 
The Great Bustard is gr^iivorous, but feeds also on 
herbs of various kinds; it is likewise fond of those 
worms which come out of the ground in great num* 
bers before sun-rise in the summer ; in winter it fre- 
quently feeds on the bark of trees : like the Ostrich, 
it swallows small stones,f bits of metal, and the like. 
The female builds no nest, but making a hole on the 
ground, drops two eggs, about the size of those of a 
Goose, of a pale olive brown, with dark spots. She 

* One of theM birds, which was kept in a caravan, among other 
animals, as a show, lived without drinking. It was &d with leaves 
of cabbages and other greens, and also with fl«h and bread. 

f In the stomach of one which was opened bj the academicians, 
there wer6 found, besides small stones, to the number of ninety 
doubloons, all worn and polished bj the attrition of the stomach. 
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sometimes leaves her eggs in quest of food ; and if, dur- 
ing her absmce, any one should handle, or even breathe 
upon them, she immediately abandons them. 

Bustards are found in various parts of Europe, Ana, 
and Africa, but have not. hitherto been discovered in 
the new continent. 
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THE LITTLE BUSTARD. 

(Olis Tetrax, Linn. — La petite Ouiardtt Buff.) 

Length seventeen incbea. The bill is pale brovn ; 
irides red ; the top of the head black, spotted with pole 
rusty: the sides of the head, the chin, and throat, red- 
dish white, marked with a few dark spots ; the whole 
neck in the male is black, encircled with an irregular 
band of white near the top and bottom ; the back and 
wings rufous, mottled with brown, and crossed with fine 
irregular black lines ; the under parts of the body, and 
outer edges of the wings, are white: the tail consists of 
eighteen feathers ; the middle ones tawny, barred with 
black, the others white, marked with a few irregular 
bands of black : legs grey. The female (from which 
our figure was taken) differs from this description, is 
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smaller, and haa not the black collar ; in other respects 
she nearly resembles the male. 

This bird is very nncommon in this country ; and we 
have seen only two, both of them females. The figure 
was drawn from one sent by W. Trevelyan, Esq. which 
was taken on the edge of Newmarket Heath, and kept 
alive about three weeks in a kitchen, where it was fed 
with bread and other things, such as poultry eat It is 
common in France where it is taken in nets like 
the Partridge. It is a very shy and cunning bird; if 
disturbed, it flies two or three hundred paces, not far 
from the ground, and then runs away much faster than 
any one can follow on foot. The female layg in June, 
to the number of three or four ^gs, of a glossy 
green: as soon as the young are hatched, she leads 
than about as the Hen does her chickens : they begin 
to fly about the middle of August 

Both this and the Great Bustard are excellent eating, 
and would well repay the trouble of domestication ; in- 
deed it seems surprizing that we should suffer these fine 
birds to be in danger of total extinction, although, if 
pn^>erly cultivated, they might afford as excellent 
a repast as oar own domestic ponltry, or even as the 
Turkqr, for which we are indebted to distant countries. 
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This genus is dbtinguished by a large iiiU eye ; the 
bill is straight, short, and rather swollen towards the 
tip; the head large; legs naked above the knee; and 
most of the species are without the hind toe. 

Although the Plover has generally been classed with 
tho&e birds whose business is chiefly among waters, we 
cannot help considering the greater part of them as 
partaking almost entirely of the nature of land birds. 
Many breed upon our loftiest mountains, and though 
they are sometimes seen feeding upon the sea shores, 
yet it must be observed diat they are no more water 
birds on that account than many of our small birds 
which repair thither for the same purpose. The 
Sanderling and Long-Legged Plover were formerly 
placed amongst the water birds. They . are now, how- 
ever, re-united to the land birds as preserving more en- 
tire the genus Charadrius, to which Linnaeus has as- 
signed them. A similar reason induces us to restore 
the Lapwing and Grey Plover, though we consider 
them intimately connected with birds of the Plover 
kind, to their original Linnoean position amongst the 
Tringas in our second volume. It must be obvious 
that of the numerous Wader tribes, some by their ha- 
bits, others by external conformation, are of a charac- 
ter so intermediate between the great divisions of land 
and water birds strictly so called, that it has been found 
exceedingly difficult by all writers to draw a precise line 
of distinction between the different fiunilies. 



2z 
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THE GREAT PLOVER.' 

THICK-ENEB'd BUBTABD, stone curlew, NORFOLK 
PLOVER. 

(Charadritis Oedicnenuu, Linn. — Le grand Pluvier, 
Buff.) 

Length about sixteen inches. The bill is long, yel- 
lowish at the base, and black at the tip ; irides and or- 
bits pale yellow ; above each eye there is a pale streak, 
and beneath one of the same colour extends to the bill; 

* Montagu mikcfl tUi ■ BotUrd — the bill ind wefatied rooti of tba 
toM vouldhaidlj allow ttu( uTU^ement; it ia evidentlj more allied 
to the Plover. The distuiee of the baae of the tnll tcim the ejc^aad 
likewise ita fbod and hahita are di 
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throat white ; head, neck, and all the upper parts of 
the body pale tawny brown ; down the middle of each 
feather there is a dark streak ; fore part of the neck and 
the breast nearly of the same colour, but much paler; 
belly, thighs, and vent pale yellowish white; quills 
black ; tail short and rounded, and a dark band crosses 
the middle of each feather ; the tips black, the rest 
white : legs yellow, and naked above the knees, which 
are very thick, as if swollen, hence its name; claws 
black. 

This bird is found in great plenty m Norfolk and 
several of the southern counties, but is no where to be 
met with in the northern parts of our island ; it prefers 
dry and stony places, on the sides of sloping banks. It 
makes no nest : the female lays two or three eggs on 
the bare ground, sheltered by a stone, or in a small 
hole formed in the sand ; they are of a dirty white, 
marked with spots of a deep reddish colour, mixed with 
slight streaks. Although this bird has great power of 
wing, and flies with great strength, it is seldom seen 
during die day, except surprised, when it springs to 
some distance, and generally escapes before the sports- 
man comes within gun-shot; it likewise runs on the 
ground almost as swiftly as a dog ; after running some 
time it stops short, holding its head and body still, and 
on the least nobe, squats close on the ground. In the 
evening it comes out in quest of food, and may then be 
heard at a great distance : its cry b singular, resem- 
bling a hoarse kind of whistle three or four times re^ 
peated, and has been compared to the turning of a 
rusty handle. Buffou endeavours to express it by the 
words turrluij turrluiy and says it resembles the sound 

2 z 2 
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oFb third flute, dwelling on three or four tones &x>m s 
flat to a sharp. Its food chiefl; conusts of worms. It 
is said to be good eating when yonng; the flesh of the 
old ones is Hard, black, and diy. White moittons 
them- as frequenting the district of Sdbome, in Hamp- 
shire^ He says, that the young run immediately from 
the neat^ ahnost as soon as they are excluded, like Par* 
tridges; that the dam leads them to some stony field, 
where they bask, skulking among the stones, which 
they resemble so nearly in colour, as not easily to be 
discorered. 

Birds of this kind are migratory; they arrive in 
April, live with as all the spring and summer, and at 
the beginning of autumn prt^tare to take leave by get- 
ting together in flocks : it is supposed that they retire 
to S^win, and frequent the sheep-walks with which that 
country abounds. 
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THE LOKG-LEGGED PLOVER. 

LONO SHAHKB, OB LONG LEO. 

(Charadrius JSimeatopus, hiaiij—L'Echasse, BnS) 

Ira slender black bill is two inches and s half lonj^ 
from the tip of wluch to the end of the tiul it measnrea 
only about thirteen inches ; but to the toes a foot and 
a half. The wings are loDg, measuring, from tip to tip 
twenty-nine indies ; irides red ; the crown of the head, 
back and wings glossy black; tail light grey» except 
the two outside feathers, which are white; as are all 
the other parts, except a few dusky spots on the back 
of the neck. Its long, weak, and disproportionate 
1^ are blood red, and measure from the foot to the 
upper naked part of the thigh, about eight inches ; the 
toes are short, and the outer and middle ones are con- 
nected by a membrane at the base. 

Only a few instances of this ungularly^Iooking spe- 
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cies have been met with in Great Britain ;* but it is 
common in other countries. 

Latham says, " it is common in Egypt^f being found 
there in the marshes in October; its food is said to 
consist principally of flies. It is likewise plentiful 
about the Salt Lakes, and often seen on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, as well as by the rivers which empty 
themselves into it, and in the southern deserts of In^ 
dq>endent Tartary: we have also seen it in Chinese 
paintings; and it is known at Madras, in the East 
Indies." It is also often met with in the wanner parts 
of America ; is someUmes seen as far north as Connec- 
ticut, and also in Jamaica. 

■ ffirBobeit SibbtldmakeiiiMiitioaof two thmtwerediot in ScoU 
laad—PemMnt of one tliat wm shot near Chdbrd— and of five otben 
niiicli woe iliot in Frincham pond in Sunej. 

f Plin7 *js it it a native of EgTpL 
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THE GOLDEN PLOVER. 

YELLOW PI.0TE8. 

(Charadrius PbtDialiSf Linn. — Le Plaoier dori, Bn£) 

Levoth ten inches. Billdosky; eyts dork; all the 
upper parts of the plumage are marked with bright 
yellow spots upon a dark brown ground ; the fore part 
of the neck and the breast are the sam^ but much 
paler ; the belly is almost white ; the quills are dnaky ; 
the tail is marked with dusky and ydlow bars ; the legs 
are black. Birds of this q>ecies vary much from each 
other; in some which we have had, the breast was 
marked with black and white ; in others, it was almost 
black ; but whether this difference arose &om age or 
sex, we are at a loss to determine. 

The Golden Plover is common in this country and 
all the northern parts of Europe; it is v^ munerons 
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in varioiu parts of America, from Hudson's Bay as &r 
as Carolina, migrating from one place to another, ac- 
cording to the seasons. It breeds on high and heathy 
mountains : the female lays four eggs, of a pale olive 
coloar, variegated with blackish spots. They fly in 
smsll flocks, and make a shrill whistling noise, by an 
imitation of which they are sometimes enticed within 
guDHshot. The male and female do not differ from 
each other. In young birds the yellow spots are not 
very distiDgoisbabl^ as the plumage inclines more to 
gr^. 
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THE DOTTEREL. 

(Charadrius Morinelius, Linn. — T^e Guigtiard, BufT.) 

Lehcith about nine inches. The bill is black ; eyes 
ditrk, large and full ; forehead mottled with brown and 
white ; top of the head black ; over each eye an arched 
line of white passes to the hinder part of the neck ; the 
cheeks and throat are white ; the back and wings tight 
brown, inclining to olive, each feather margined with 
pale rust ; the qaills are brown ; the fore part of the 
neck is surrounded by a broad band of a light olive, 
bordered on the under side with white ; the breast is 
pale dull orange ; middle of the belly black ; the rest 
of the belly, thighs, and vent reddish white ; the "tail is 
oUve brown, black near the end, and tipped with white, 
the outer feathers are margined with white : legs dark 
olive. 

The Dotterel is common in various parts of Great 
Britam, though in some places it is scarcely known. 
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The; are sapposed to breed in the monntains of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, where they are sometimes 
Been in the month of May; they likewise breed on se- 
veral of the Highland hills : they are very common 
in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and Derbyshire, ap- 
pearing in small flocks on the heaths and moors of 
those counties during the months of May and Jun^ 
and are then very fitt, and much esteemed fi>r the 
table. 
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THE RING DOTTEREL. 

BINO PLOVER, OR BEA URK. 

(Charadrius Hiaiicula, Linn. — Z^e petit PUtvier, 
collier, Bu£F.) 
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a stroke of white down each ; the tail dark brown, tip- 
ped with white, the two outer feathers almost white : 
legs orange; claws black. In the female, the white on 
the forehead is less ; there is more white on the wings, 
and the plumage inclines more to ash. They appear 
in the same plumage in Greenland.* 

These birds are commoD in all the northern coun- 
tries; they migrate into Britain in the spring, and d^ 
part in autumn : they frequent the sea-shores during 
summer, and run nimbly along the sands, sometimea 
taking short flights, accompanied with loud twitterings, 
then alight and run again : if disturbed they fly quite 
off. They make no nest : the female lays four eggs, of 
a pale ash, spotted with black, which she deposits on 
the ground. 

* C*pt. Sabine in his memodr of the birds of Greenluid, states 
that ipedmens of this Kxd were shot at Hare Islaad, in the month 
of June, perfectly agredng with MoDtagu'* descripliiHi of Britiah 
speciineaB, and consequently disproving Pennant's aaaertion that the 
black collar becomes Unter in North America frnn climate. Mon- 
tagu saw «eveial apecimena in which the collar waa extinct in lEag- 
land. 
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THE KENTISH PLOVER. 
fCharadrius Caniianusj Lath. Ind. Ornitb. Sup.) 

The following is Latham's description of this bird. 
<< Size of the Ringed Plover : length six inches and a 
half; breadth fifteen inches; weight an ounce and a 
half: the bill is black; the top of the head ferruginous 
browny bounded on the fore part with black, but the 
forehead is white, which passes oyer the eye, and a lit- 
tle beyond it : from the bill through the eye a black 
streak, broadening behind the eye and reaching oVer 
the ear; all beneath, from the chin to the vent white, 
passing round the neck as a collar : on each side the 
breast, next to the shoulder of the wing, is a black 
patch ; back and wings pale brown : quills dusky ; the 
shaft of the outer one the whole of the length, and the 
middle of the next white : the greater coverts for the 
most part tipped with white ; tail rounded in shape, not 
unlike the quills : the three outer feathers white, except 
a dusky spot on the inner web of the outermost but 
two; the others have the basis very pale half way, but 
the two middle ones are of one colour.'' 

Montagu is inclined to consider this and the bird 
termed the Alexandrine Plover, varieties of the Ring- 
ed Plover. We have thought it due to these dis- 
tinguished writers to notice the subject here, but our 
own experience affords us no means of questioning 
or confirming the accuracy of their observations. 
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THE CREAM-COLOURED PLOVER 
(CAaradrita GaUicus, Gmel. Linn.) 

Is thus described in Montagu's Omith. Diet. toI. 
IL " Length ten inches. Bill black, three quarters 
of an inch long, Blender and bent at the tip ; plumage 
in general cream colonr, palest beneath ; behind the 
eye a patch <^ black; tbrou^ them a pale streak pass- 
ing back to the hind head* and dividing the black ; 
qoiUs black; tail cream-coloor, marked with black near 
^tip: le^ yellowish. 

** Hiis is said to be a rare bold bird* and to mn with 
great swiftness ; but its habits seem to be much in ob> 
BCuri^." 

TdHthwO') in his Ind. Omith, has arranged it undo* 
the name of CorsorinB Europeeua, in the new gontis 
Oiriorius, which is recc^ized by Temminck, tbonj^ 
he olgects to the specific appellaUon, because the bird 
is a native of Airica. 
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THE SANDERLING. 

TOWILLEE, OB CUSWILLET. 

( (^aradrius Calidris, Linn. — Maubeche, Buff.) 

This bird w^hs almobt tvo ounces ; is about eight 
inches in length, and fifieen.in breadth, from dp to tip. 
Hie bill 19 an inch long, slender, black and grooved va 
die sides nearly from the tip to the nostril; the brow 
to the ^es white; rest of the head pale ash grey, mot- 
tled in brown streaks from the forehead to the hinder 
part of the aeA, and on each side of the upper port of 
the breast ; back, scapulars, and greater coverts, brown- 
ish ash, edged with dull white, and irregularly marked 
with dork browp spots. The pinions, lesser coverts 
and bastard wings, dark brown; the quills, which ex- 
tend beyond the tail, are of the same colour on their 
exterior webs and points, except four of the middle 
ones, which are white (m the outer wd», fbrminj^ whtfi 
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the wing ia closed, a sharp wedge-shaped spot; inner 
webs brownish ash ; secondary quills brown, tipped with 
white; the rump and tail coverU also brown, edged 
with dir^ white; tail feathers brownish ash, edged with 
a lighter shade, the two middle ones roach darker than 
the rest ; throat, fore part of the neck, breast, belly, 
thighs and vent white; the toes and legs black, and 
bare a little above the knees. This bird is of a slender 
form, and its plumage has a hoary appearance among 
the Stints, with which it associates on the sea-shore, in 
varioos parts of Great Britain. It wants the hinder 
toe^ and has, in other respects, the lode of the Hover 
and Dotterel, to which fiimily it bdongs. 

Latham says, this bird, like the Furre, and some 
others, varies ciHiuderably, either from age or the sea- 
son ; for those he received in August had the upper 
parts dark ash cfJoured, and the feathers deeply edged 
with a fermginoos cdonr ; but others sent him in Ja- 
nuary were of a plain dove-coloured gr«7 ; they differ- 
ed also in some other trifling particulars. 
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ADDENDA. 



THE WOODCHAT. 

(Lanius rufus, Linn. — La Pie-griiche roiase. Buff.) 

The bill is dark, tinged with blue, notched at the 
tip, and beset with bristles at the base, where 8 small 
spot of dirty white partly extends from the nostrils to 
the eyes, which are hazel ; the fore part of the head, 
over the eyes and auriculars, and a stripe falling down 
on the sides of the neck and joining the shoulder 
feathns, are black; the lesser coverts nearly the some: 
a patch of white is formed at the base of the primaries ; 
the secondaries are tiptwith dull white; the tail dusky: 
the coverts and rump the some, hut mixed with white; 
the first three outside feathers are white at the base 
and tips, and the outside one, which is shorter than tfae 
rest, is white on the outer web. The throat, fore part 
of the neck, and the breast, are dingy white, the belly 
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ftod vent the same, bat partaking a little of dull yel- 
low ; the hinder part of the head and neck is bright 
reddish cbesnut; the scapulars are white; the back dark 
ash : le^ dark ; claws curved and short. 

At page 75 is given a figure of a Shrike* which, 
judging from that of QuSbn, appears to be the female 
of the Woodcbat; hence it may be concluded, that if 
the female is found in this country, so in all probabili- 
ty is the male also. 

The forgoing figure of this very scarce bird, was 
taken from a fine specimen in the private collection of 
Mr Leadbeater. 
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THE ANTHUS RICHARDI.* 

The prcKired specimen above Ggored, wat lent 
to this work by Mr Vigors, of Chelsea. The whole of 
the upper plumage, like most of the Larks, has at a 
little distance, an olive brown look, though the mid- 
dle of the feathers is dusk;, and the webs are red- 
dish pale brown, and some of the outer ones edged 
with dull while; the lesser and greater coverts, die 
primaries, secondaries, and tertials are also of a deep 
dnaky brown, and edged nearly in the same way ; the 
quills are dusky, and the tail, which consists of twelve 
feathers, is the same, excepting the outer ones being 
quite white, and the two next them, are also mostly 
whit^ vrith a dusky stripe down the middle part on the 
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shafts : the throat and under parts are of a doll yel- 
lowish white ; the breast is yellow, spotted with black. 
This bird does not vary greatly from the Skylark in 
its plumage; but it is of a taller shape, and the leg% 
which are yellow, are longer, as well as its tail and 
tertial feathers. It is probable that it is only one of 
the numerous varieties by which Dame Nature seems 
to excite or arrest the attention of the sometimes over- 
eager ornithologist in his fondness for new species, by 
further enquiry to attain the truth ; which, perhaps, can 
in no way be so certainly done as by an examination 
of the nest and the eggs. 
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THE LEAST WILLOW WEEN 

TROCUILUS MINOR. 

Is described at page 359, from a specimen lent bj 
J. C. Wood, Esq. which being dishevelled in plamage, 
as well as from want of time, could not then be figured. 
We have since been favoured with another, and from 
the two the above figure has been taken, which it in 
hoped is sufficiently accurate to enable the omitholo- 
fpst to identify this very small bird. 

Mr Wood si^s, " this bird comes over to us in a- 
bout the same numbers as the yellow Wren, its haunts 
are die same, and I think it dwells in the woods only. 
The song, size, and veiy brown legs, distinguish it 
clearly from the others: its two notes are loud and 
powerful, and in very bright fine weather it makes the 
woods echo with them." 

Id the ibrmer description it has been stated that its 
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note is feeble ; this, however, applies only to its ordi- 
nary song, for while his faithful mate is anxioasly en- 
gaged in the business of incubation, the male, from 
his lof^ situation, ardently pours forth his music to 
cheer her in the nest ! which is covered with leaves, 
and generally sheltered by a bush below. 
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ADDITAMENTA. 



THE ALPINE VULTURE. 

( Vuitur peratopterwa. Lion. — CatAarlet permoptertu, 
Temm.) 

7hi8 species is described as building in bigh rocks 
about Arragon, in Spain, where it is called " Bdeta." 
It is sometimes driven by tempest from Persia to 
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Astrachan, in the Russian dominions, as some have 
been shot thereabouts. 

A pair of these birds, supposed to be male and fe- 
male, visited this country in the long scorching hot 
summer of 1826. The present subject was shot by a 
servant of the Rev. John Matthew, of Kilve, near 
Bridgewater. It had recently gorged itself with a 
putrid lamb, which was supposed to be the cause of 
its allowing itself to be approached within shot. The 
stench from it was intolerable. 

These birds, as far as can be known, are the first 
that ever appeared at large in Britain. The stuffed 
specimen was lent to the late Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart., 
of Nettlecombe, Somersetshire, who obligingly sent a 
drawing of it for the use of this work. 

The measurements of the bird, taken by Mr. Mat- 
thew, Jun., were also sent to Sir John, as follow : — 
From the point of the bill to the end of the tail, two' 
feet three inches ; from tip to tip of the wings, about 
five feet six or eight inches and a half. The plumage 
is composed of deepish brown and buff: the shoulders, 
lesser coverts, and breast, brown, more or less edged 
and tipped with buff: the back, thighs, and tail are 
wholly of the latter colour: the primaries are very 
dark brown, as is also the ruff about the neck : the 
bill is dusky^ and hooked at the tip, with a few hairy- 
looking feathers on the brow and chin : the back part 
of the head somewhat the same, but forming a more 
tufted or crested appearance : the head and upper part 
of the neck are quite bare of feathers, and the skin is 
lightish blue: the legs are abo of that colour; claws 
black. 
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THE BLUE-THROATED ROBIN. 

(MotaciUa Suecica, Linn. — La Gorge blea. Buff.) 

This bird, hitherto a stranger in this country, is 
similar in its size, 6gure, and upper plumage to oar 
own engaging and familiar Robin Redbreast A light 
streak passes over the eyes, otherwise the only striking 
difference between them is the colour of the throat, 
which in this is of a beautiful T:lear ultra-marine blue, 
crossed or divided about the middle by a patch of red- 
dish orange, and bordered at its lower termination, 
near the breast, with block ; below this it is reddish 
chesnut, broken or mixed with dull white and dingy 
brown ; thence to the vent, though of a lighter cast, 
it is clouded more or less with the latter colours. The 
middle tail feathers are of the same colour as the upper 
plumage, viz., brown tinged with olive : the better half 
of the outside feathers of the t^l to its bsse are orange 
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red, the rest at the tip are black : the legs and toes are 
black. The specimen from which the above figure 
was made, seemed to be somewhat longer or taller thaiv 
the Redbreast; but this might be owing to the manner 
of stuffing its skin. Some of the foreign species no- 
ticed by ornithologists, are found to have a white patch 
in the middle of the blue on the throat It is said to 
be met with in various parts 'of the continent, from 
Sweden to Gibraltar. Its song is described as being 
agreeable, and it is said it sings in the night. 

This innocent and beautiful little visitor (probably 
on its first arrival) was shot on the boundary hedge of 
the Newcastle Town Moor, in May, 1826, and pre- 
sented by Mr. Thos. Embleton to the Museum of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society ; where it is hoped 
this effigy of it will be long preserved as its monument, 
and in atonement fi>r taking away its life. 
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THE NIGHT WARBLER. 

WBITB-TBROATBD NIOBTIMOALB. 

(Sylvia Arundinacea, Lath.) 

The bill, from the tip to the feathers on the brow, 
is more than three-eighths of an inch long ; the upper 
mandible is dusky with yellow edges, and tapered to a 
ridge on the middle, slightly notched at the tip, and 
has a few slight hairs at the sides of the mouth pro- 
jecting over the gape: a lightish streak passes above 
the eyes ; the cheeks and sides of the neck are pale 
brown, the rest of the head and all the upper plumage 
is brown, more or less tinged with olive; the quills 
and tail leathers are of a darker brown, with pale 
edges ; the tail is rather long, and the middle fea- 
thers are somewhat longer than the rest ; the throat and 
fore part of the neck are white; the breast and sides 
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tinged with brown : the belly the same, but mach 
lighter, the middle almost approaching to a silvery 
white. The legs and 
brownish yellow. The 
the above figure was n 
by Mr. Yarrell to the N 

lliis shy and solitary 
itself during the day m< 
herbage, or the reeds i 
rills that ooze out of the 
it generally frequents, 
what he believes to have 
its song ; but this last h: 

by others whose business led them to be out at the 
break of day. These, though unlearned naturalists, 
were keen observers, and the wild quadrupeds and 
birds in their neighbourhood did not escape notice, 
and among others this bird and its charming song. 
Their report was, that they never heard it sing except 
in the twilight of a summer's morning; but others are 
said to have heard it at the close of the evening. 

From its being so seldom heard, it is believed that 
it does not visit this country every year. There can 
be little doubt that it is the very bird whose song has 
sometimes been mistaken in the north of England for 
that of the Nightingale. 

Latham, who seems not to have known much about 
it, says it builds its nest among reeds, supported by 
three of their branches: it is of a downy texture: the 
eggs, five in number, are <A a pale yellowish brown* 
speckled with minute spots. 
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THE CREAM-COLOURED PLOVER. 

OCRBOBIUa BUROPJEDH, LsOmm. 

(Charadriua GtiUieua, Gmel., Linn. — Le Coure vUe, 
Buff.) "' 

The length of this veiy rare bird is about ten inches. 
The bill is black, the upper mandible rather flatted, 
and bent downward at the tip, whence, to the feathers 
of the brow, it measures nearly seven-eighths of an 
inch. The legs, from the tread of the foot to the 
middle of the knee, are two inches and a quarter ; 
thence upwards, or the bare part of the thigh, is about 
ao inch. The middle toe, including the nail, is about 
seven-eighths of on inch, and is connected with the 
outer one by a small web. Like the rest of the 
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Plovers, it is without a bock toe. Behiod the eyes, a 
black patch or stripe commences, and is nearly cover- 
ed by a dull white streak, which passes above the eyes, 
and both together continue to, and faU over, the nf9>e. 
The hinder part of the head is of a bluish ash. All 
the fore parts of the wing, below the wrist, including 
the bastard wing, as well as the primaries and second- 
aries, are brownish black, more or less edged and tip- 
ped with dull white. The rest of the plumage is of a 
dnnamon colour, palest on the brtest and belly. The 
rump is barred with brown zig-zag lines ; at the elbow 
j<Mnt of the wings, the feathers are also marked in a 
somewhat similar way. Bufibn seems to have been 
the first to have described this bird, from a single 
specimen taken in France ; and Latham, in his copious 
and excellent work on Ornithology, describes and 
figures it from one which was shot near St. Albao's^ 
in East Kent, by Wm. Hammond, Esq. 

The stufied specimen, from which the foregoing 
figure was made, was obligingly lent to this work 1^ 
the Rev. T. Gisbome, A. M., Prebendary of Durham* 
which it would appear was described to him as having 
been shot in Chamwood Forest, Lincohuhire^ on th« 
15th (tf October, 1887. 
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THE EGYPTIAN GOOSE. 

(Anat .^ffgptiaca, Linn. — L'Oie ^EgypUt Buff.) 

I.ENGTU two feet two inches and five-eighths, breadth 
four feet four inches, weight six pounds. The bil] is 
reddish, and, including a protuberance on the base of 
the upper mandible, is two inches in length ; nail black, 
nostrils dusky, irides pale yellow : a dark reddish ches- 
nut patch surrounds the eyes and the base of the bill ; 
the crown of the head and the cheeks are of a dull 
dirty white, mixed with indistinct spots of rusty brown : 
the rest of the head, from the nape downwards over 
the whole neck, is of a dingy chesnut, mixed and 
tipped with a lighter colour : on the breast is a reddish 
chesnut patch, the upper part of which, with the shoul- 
ders, scapulars, and sides, are pale brownish yellow, 
beautifully marked or penciled with dusky waved 
lines : the lower part is less distinctly marked, and 
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appears of an ash grey : the belly white : the wing co- 
verts are white; the greater ones crossed or barred 
with a black line about half an inch from their tips : 
the secondary quills are clear reddish chesnut ; those 
of the primaries which join them, forming the specu- 
lum, which in varied lights are either of a resplendent 
green or purple : the rest of the first quills, the back, 
and tail are black : the under coverts of the latter pale 
chesnut: the legs are long, and, as well as the webs, 
are of a pale flesh colour : nails black. Latham de- 
scribes this species as being of the size of the common 
Goose ; our specimen is not nearly so large. He also 
says, *^ It has on the bend of the wing a blunt spur, 
half an inch in length." In this he has been misled, 
for it is only a prolongation of the third bone of the 
wing, and not a spur. A pair of these birds, male 
and female, were kept by Sir Charles Loraine, Bart, 
on a pond at Kirkharle ; but a hard frost, in January, 
1827, obliged them to quit this abode, probably in 
search of open water, when the latter bird (by mistake) 
was shot, and the preserved specimen was obligingly 
lent by Sir Charles for the use of this work. They 
passed under the denomination of Egyptian Geese; 
but what the name ought to be is one of the puzzling 
desiderata of ornithologists, and much uncertainty pre- 
vails respecting the proper nomenclature of this bird, 
as well as that of the Anas rutila and Anas casarca. 
It is to be regretted that the various genera of the good 
and great Linnaeus are not separated into families or 
sections, as this would not bewilder what he has so well 
done, nor throw any confusion into his system. This 
amendment ought (most properly) to originate with the 
learned members of the Linnsean Socie^. 
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THE HARLEQUIN DUCK. 
(Ajuu Eittrumica, Gm. Linn. — Spotted Duct, Edwards.) 

The above figure was made from a specimea shot 
on the Island of Disko, in Baffin's Bay, in 1826, and 
presented by Captain Pabner, of the Cove Greenland 
ship, to the museum of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle. It had been so very indifferenN 
ly preserved, and its feathers so dishevelled and niU- 
placed, that the accurate figure and equally accurate 
description in Edwards's valuable work, were referred 
to as guides to enable the author to perfect both fer 
the Histoiy of British Birds. 

The length is seventeen inches ; the bill short and 
black ; irides brown ; the head and neck are black, 
glossed in different lights with violet or with green. 
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A white stripe or patch is placed between the bill and 
the eyes, and passing above them, changes to a red- 
dish chesnut as it is extended to the nape. From the 
upper mandible a black line also passes in the same 
way along the crown of the head to the nape ; upon 
the upper edge of the auriculars, near the eye, is a 
white spot, whence commences a line of the same 
colour, which falls down the sides of the neck, nearly 
its whole length, to where it is crossed by a white band 
bordered with black ; commencing at the hinder part 
of the neck, and pointing to the breast, another similar 
white band, also bordered with black, passes nearly from 
the shoulders to the breast ; between these two white 
lines the feathers are of a deepish ash blue, with lighter 
margins. The sides, which are mostly hidden by the 
wings, are of a reddish or rufous chesnut : the belly is 
brown. The back and tail, upper and under coverts, 
are glossy black, with a white spot on the sides of the 
latter: the speculum, or beauty spot, is of a well- 
grounded violet colour : the scapulars are white in the 
middle, with black edges; the legs, webs, and toes 
are blue. This bird seldom strays from the arctic 
regions. Temminck says, they build their nests by 
the sides of waters, in the underwood and coarse herb- 
age, and lay ten or twelve eggs of a pure white. They 
live on spawn, shell-fish, and insects* 
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